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I—The Door I Shut Behind Me 


T blew to with a slam. At 
twenty-two Twas leaving 
my husband’s house, the 

home that had been mine 
for five vears. For a moment the 
shutting of that door reverberated 
through all my universe; — then 
the child pulled at my hand and 
questioned in a= small, excited 

voice: . 
“Where we going? Is _ faver ; 

coming, too?” 

The answer I gave my four- 
year-old, there in the dark of my little front yard, 
with the sharp, keen odor of the great firs over it, 
covered the case so far as I, Callie Baird, then saw it. 

“T don’t know for sure, dearie. ’Way off on the rail- 
road. Father's not coming with us. You're mother’s 
big man, now.” 

I spoke in a whisper, listening all the time for a 
sound from mside the house. Had the slamming of 
that door awakened my husband? In the dark about 
me L could scarcely see the bits of plants and vines I 
had put out; the smell from my petunias — from the 
honeysuckle at my kitchen window — made my heart 
all at once sick and faint. 

But the door was shut; the die was cast. The note 
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in there on the kitchen table told 
Oliver that IT intended to leave him 
and get a divorcee. TI felt a kind of 
pitiful pride in this letter; even yet 
it seems to me a bit out of the com- 
mon for a woman of my age and im 
my situation to write. It admitted 
with humility my sense of personal 
failure, it explained that [ was going 
away because | felt our living together to be immoral, 
and that I would take care of myself and the child if 1 
were allowed a divorce in peace. My trunk was left 
ready packed with my few precious books, my own and 
Boy's clothes; I would send for it when I knew how to 
answer that question of his. 

The letter was the last of a number of such, which I 
had thought over, agonized over, written, and then 
burned. The definite intention to go took shape in 
my mind four months earlier when I was crawling up 
from the desperate illness that followed the birth of 
my little girl. The child lived only long enough to show 
me what my marriage meant from the pomt of view 
of motherhood. Boy had brought me no such accusa- 
tion. “Boy was all mine. LT named him John Boyee, 
and I saw in him always my own father; not the father 
an ignorant, childish mother had given him. My father 
had always understood me, because, mentally, we were 
alike; he would have equipped me for life. If he had 
lived IT should not have been afoot ih the night, unable 
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to tell the child where we were going, shabby, heartsick, 
with scarcely a cent in my pocket, and only the prospect 
of eleven dollars and sixty-five cents cream money thit 
I meant to collect at Flegel’s grocery and butcher shop 
on my way to the station. 

I was ten vears old when father died. The cattle 
ranch where [was born and raised, there in the Oregon 
hills above Stanleyvton, near the California state line, 
was a big property, and my mother was no manager 
By the time I was fifteen we had nothing and were 
living down in the village, her whole anxiety to see me 
old cnough to marry. She had been an uncommonly 
pretty girl; she had married carly. to become tive 
petted wife of a strong man. Ter outlook on life was 
the sheltered woman's. Alb its harsher, fundamental 
facts were Indecent in her eves; she kept from me what 
she could and, indeed, that was nearly everything. 
Peace be to the poor little pretty mother who thought 
she had done her part so well by me when she maneu- 
vered me into the marriage I was now running away 
from, and saw that I went into it as ignorant of what it 
meant, almost, as LT would have been at seven instead 
of seventeen. 

I never could be quite sure as to whether or not 
she understood the failure of that marriage. She 
lived right there in the house with it til after Jacky 
Boy was born, and given father’s name. On the 
small dairy ranch above Meaghers, we two women 
worked hard together, but we didn’t talk much over 
our work. She seemed to be failing. When the Doaalys 
came she used to sit by the hour holding him, rocking 
a little, never saving a word. Six months after that 
we carried her back to the ranch to lay her beside 
father in the little family burving-ground that had 
been reserved there. And I attacked alone the problem 
of life with a man I had not wittingly chosen at all. 
9 
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Dew ol thin! | bolearnne Tri mother Shi could never 
heave married me to Oliver Baird if it had not been for 
tly hipwreck of a bev-and-girl love affair between 


me and Philip Stanley. 


\ bov-and-girl love affair authority holds it cheap, 


wd speal asily of “breaking it up,” vet T believe 
that there are men and women who go all their days, 
face over shoulder. looking back to that place in the 


way where real love, who had been of their company, 


le il thre ti. 

It seemed to me when my time came that no item of 
pun and humiliation wis spared, hoe mercy Was shown. 
They tore down my gossamer-spun dwelling of dreams 


an energetic woman, sweeping her house, drags 


it 

down a cobweb with the broom. Every little detail 
lands oul in mv memory ice and fire. For vears 
I was frozen or burnt whenever my mind touched a 
corner of it. Philip and I grew up together. IT can’t 


remember when [I wasn’t so overwhelmingly in love 


with him that it was like a religion, a conversion, an 





apotheosis 

» When we were in school the mere sight of him in 
the mornings would make me happy for all day. He 
didn’t need to walk home with me and carry my 
hooks indeed, he sel- 

dom did) that Har 

VEe\ Watkin a voung 

fellow already out om 

the village v orld, at 

tacking affairs of his 

owl vesed to oftener, 

lout Philip uel PT were 

| ! rath | ol 

‘ wh oth I at Wil 

four Vel older than 

] lout with olive 0 

THRaLELN chool semesters 

lised toeem tal rrupted 

for pleasure JoOuUrHes 

camping nud fishing 


trips that high sehool 


found us still m= the 
| 


Sine | tii class I 


SUPP Ose r ills that I 


WLS tha reuson lor 
Philip's beng or that 
cla he ow ticdvin 


thal vear with a tutor 
retling ready for Stan 
ford. but he held to this 

the Stan 


" 
one chiss il 


levilon prurlolte schools 


becuuse i gave him a 
chance lo see me evers 
clay and his father's 


son was allowed to do 
so 

I realize now thal 
mother hoped every 
thine from that ehild 
ish affair: the Stanlevs 
were well-to-do, and in 
um wa lo be much 
richer: Stantevton was 
almost entirely built on 
what had been ther 
ranch 

The bie house thes 
lived im looked = vers 
fine lo oa virl whe 


hac to go home to the 


little rented cotlave 
where mother kept 
saotine bearers When 
she asked me about 
Philip he had ever - ai 
kisseel rive i iT satl os ™~ 
he loved me. and if 
marriage had ever been 
mentioned between us I was overwhelmed with 
sham It seemed like conspiring against him to 
think of such thimes. 

And vel. so curiously is the human heert made, I 


believe my mother’s words precipitated matters, for the 


affair between Philip and me came suddenly to flower. 


IL couldn't get away from the thoughts she had put in 
my head. and it was as though he read them m my eves 
and took fire from their suggestion. ET don’t remember 
when or where it began, but all at once he was talking 
io me about bemye married to him, and we had kissed 


each other and knew that there could never be any- 
body else for either of us in all the world! 


First love, bov-and-girl love, is such a fiery, innocent 


thing. unconscious of its real power, vet proposing to 
rebuild the whole world for its dwelling. In those 
davs oh, how few. how few they were! it was not 
merely a look at Philip that set me trembling with hap 


piness for hours; if we could get a moment out of sight 


it was a kiss — a boy’s kiss, snatched, clumsy, vue with 
the fame. the swimming ecstasy of youth mit. 1 think 
the memory of such a love often keeps a woman from 
spiritual compromises which are the beginning of 
moral death. 

I didn’t tell my mother, but of course she guessed. 
She dressed me so carefully, and told me again and again 
how pretty I was growing. She knew what lit my eye 
and painted a new bloom on my cheeks. 

Then came a Monday morning when the moment I 
looked at Philip across the room, I was conscious of 
change, of deep disturbance, in him. He, whispered to 
me as we were filing from study hall to recitation room 
for our Latin that he must see me that evening. Silently, 
infected by the hidden excitement of his mood, I 
walked beside him out to Kesterson’s pasture after 
school, where we sat under a big oak by the creek. 
He seemed strange, and that made me feel strange, 
too. But he had never been so openly my lover. He 
wanted to have me in his arms, to kiss me every 
minute. I would have been crazy with joy, if I 
hadn’t been so frightened all the time at the chance 
of our being seen. 


“What is it, Philip?” I whispered fearfully, at last. 







If Mrs. Flegel had 
not been there 1 
should have told 
him exactly how 
matters stood 
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“Callie.” he said, taking hold of me again, “I’m 
going to San Francisco Wednesday —to be gone a 
month.” 

“Oh, Philip,” I gasped, clinging to him, “going to 
San Francisco! What for?” 

“To get a*job — then we can be married,” he said 
unsteadily, and his heart plunged so that I could feel it 
where my head rested against him. 

To get a job — and we could be married. Nothing 
could have sounded more astonishing, more bewilder- 
ing, tome. Yet, I was too shy to question him. I had 
not thought of marriage so soon; but with his arms 
around me, his lips thrilling against mine, I was glad — 
oh, glad! — of his urgency. 

The next day he was not at school — and I was not to 
see him for a whole month! Our parting had been so 
tumultuous that it was only after he was gone I realized 
that he had said nothing of our writing to each other. 
This seemed strange, for we used to exchange notes 
very often, living here in the same town. But I 
thought of course he would write and send me an 
address; then I'd get a letter every day and have 
the chance to write him daily. 

I waited in a tremor of anticipation for that 
first letter. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday 
— by the middle of the 
week I was uneasy. 
Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday —I was wild 
with anxiety. My 
nerves were jerking at 
every little start. I 
would jump and scream 
if a door slammed, I 
could not keep from 
stealing past the Stan- 
ley house, though it 
Was a square out of 
my way to and from 
school. 

That month was aa 
age-long, agonizing 
strain. No letter came. 
LT had nobody [ dared 
tell. LT was grateful to 
my mother for not ask- 
ing. Then, on the last 
Friday morning, when 
I was slipping past the 
hedge by the Stanley 
place on my way to 
school, furtively watch- 
ing the windows, 
Philip's mother stopped 
me and asked me lo 
come and see her the 
next afternoon. She 
seemed to have been 
working at her roses, 
with gloves drawn over 
her white hands and a 
broad hat on; she of- 
fered me some flowers 
as we talked. She was 
a fine-looking woman, 
always perfectly 
dressed, and her like- 
ness to Philip made 
me ready to lay my 
face in the dust be- 
fore her and worship 
her. 

The revulsion from 
despair to hope was 
almost more than I 
could) bear. I. felt 
myself changing color. 
I could hardly speak. 
T had never exchanged more than a dozen words with 
her before; there was no social relation between our 
little house and the Stanley place. My whole being 
was tremulous with the thought that she had been 
watching for me —her imvitation must mean that 
everything was all right. Oh, suppose Philip were ex- 
pected home the next day, and she wanted me to 
meet him! 

I managed to get through the Friday classes some- 
how. L was almost glad that Philip had not written 
me during the month. The outcome would be all 
the more splendid and rapturous for the misery I 
had passed through. When I got home to my mother, 
she, though she knew so much less than I did of 
how far things had gone, jumped at once to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Stanley wanted to get better ac- 
quainted with me because of Philip, and that she 
wasn’t unfavorable. 

Mother washed my whcte shirt-waist after ten 
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o'clock that night, and the last I knew as I went to 
sleep was the sight of her sitting by the lamp darning 
a rip in my skirt. Next day she fussed a long time over 
getting me ready. I ought to look just perfect, but still 
I mustn't seem too much dressed up. Mother kissed me 
when I left, and called me by Philip’s name in a whis- 
per. It made my face flame — and that made her 
laugh a little shaky laugh that was almost like crying. 

Mrs. Stanley met me with friendly courtesy; yet, 
inexperienced village girl as I was, I missed something 
in that reception. Its chill fell on me as we crossed the 
porch — she had been waiting for me on the front steps. 
I knew before I was seated in the handsome parlor that 
things were not going to be as my mother and I had 
hoped. y 

I can never go over that interview with Mrs. Stanley 
in my mind completely; I get confused before I come 
to the end of it, and it is just one recollection of pain 
and humiliation — ice and fire, as I said. She began 
with real feeling: Philip was their only son; she and 
Mr. Stanley were very ambitious for him. 


the money unless I'd give my word neither to write 
to you nor hear from you. I had to have money, Callie 
— you know I had to have money! Even with it, I 
couldn’t get a job. I tramped the streets most of the 
time asking for one, begging for one. [I +—” 

What is it that so terribly humiliates a woman in 
the spectacle of a man’s giving up? No weakness of her 
own can so shame her. I made haste to disavow. 

**Never mind,” I said. “It’s all right.” 

A sort of shamed relief was in his voice when he 
spoke. 

“Mother explained it to you?” 

“Yes. She made me promise to give it up — for 
always — never to think of it again.” That was as far 
as my plea for the future went. Philip looked on the 
ground. 

“T guess we'll have to,” he said huskily. “IT guess 
they'll send me East to school — not to Stanford. I 
don’t see what I can do. I tell vou, Callie — TI just 
couldn't get a job. They laughed at me for asking as 
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“TI promised,” I said, holding my head down. I 
couldn't tell her that Philip himself had failed me. 

“Promised!” she echoed with all a primitive woman's 
contempt. 

Poor little mother, she had no business sense; she 
lost the ranch: we owed bills in every direction. But 
she did not lack instinctive womanly wisdom; she 
would have fought for her hand; she would have tried 
to keep her lover. 

[let him go. But when he was taken away from me 
I couldn't have been said to be disappoimted in love 
I was disappointed in life — I was just killed, dead and 
buried. Nobody knew — my mother least of all — as 
nobody had known how dreadfully I was in love with 
him. . There was a year between me and my graduation. 
At first my mother had to get me up and dress me and 
help me off to school as though IT had been an invalid. 
But after a while, [ took hold of my school work for 
comfort, and when the vear had gone by [ was even 
not offended at mother’s efforts to make a match 
between me and a man who had rented 
one of our rooms. He was a good deal 





I tried to answer with reasonable calmness 
that everybody knew Philip was going to be 
a great man, and there wasn’t anything too 
good for him. In my confusion I must have 
spoken as though that brilliant future of 
his would be concerned with mine, for the 
first thing IT knew she was telling me that 
nothing could be more ruinous to Philip 
than trying to tie him up now with a child- 
ish love affair. She looked at me sitting 
there twisting my handkerchief between 
my hands; I thought she pitied me, for she 
said rather hastily: 

“I’m considering you, too, as well as my 
boy. I'm glad you realize that Philip has 
the makings of a big man. I've lived longer 
than you, my dear girl; I've seen many a 


Who Wrote “The Straight Road”? 
BVIOUSLY, the author of California Baird’s 


own story of her fight in a world of men 
would not, and could not, sign the manuscript. 
The editors of McClure’s are honorably bound to home and children. And when Oliver 
preserve the secret — and cannot answer questions 
as to the identity of this well-known author. 


older than I, and was looking about for 
a little dairy ranch. 

If Philip and I were not to marry, it 
didn’t matter what became of me. With 
him vanished out of my life, for the time, 
not only love, but every gleam of girlish 
ambition. Mother coulda’t bear the 
thought of my standing in a store or even 
teaching school. She craved for me the 
woman's ancient heritage of husband, 


Baird finally did ask me, and I accepted 
him, she was so pleased; she was so proud 
that the white dress I had for high school 
graduation should also be used for a wed 
ding gown, 





man go ahead in the world, outgrow the 
woman he married too young — too young 

~—long for his freedom, or maybe take it; and then 
there’s nothing but misery in it for both.” 

“___ Engagement -— ” I choked. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Stanley impatiently, “how little 
you realize! That would not be fair to you. I am not 
willmg to see my son absorbing all your attention 
during these years in which you might be making a 
suitable match, only to fail you in the end.” 

She seemed sure that Philip would fail me in the 
end, 

“What do you want me to do?” asked a voice that 
I hardly recognized as.my own. 

“Well, Mr. Stanley thinks that vou ought, if you are 
a right-minded girl, to return any signed letters you 
may have of Philip's. The boy’s not of age — of course 
his signature doesn’t count — but we feel that you ought 
to do that. The gifts you might keep.” 

“Tl send them all,” I said in despair. 

I was going; I was giving up; but through the win- 
dow I caught sight of Philip himself, walking in the 
side yard under the trees, sending glances toward the 
house, as though he were waiting for me. Instead of 
the rapture I had looked forward to after that awful 
month, I felt only a strange sinking of the heart — 
longing, fear, pain. Yet I turned and came back. 

“Mrs. Stanley.” IT said, “did you know that Philip 
went to San Francisco to get work so that we could be 
married?” 

She laughed out angrily. 

“T should think that I did know! We sent him. If 
he can support a wife, he can choose one for himself. 
If we've got her to support, Mr. Stanley and I think 
we ought to have something to say about who she 
shall be.” :; 

“And he — and he — ” I faltered. 

“Perhaps you'd better go and talk to him,” she 
interrupted. 

IT whirled and ran. I blundered down the steps, and 
toward him across the trim, graveled walks and _ beil- 
liant, crowded flower-beds, my starved heart crying out 
for him. He did not move forward to meet me, but 
rather retreated, so that we came together in a little 
alley of the grounds. Tall trees made a seclusion over- 
looked only by the angels of God from the sky; yet my 
boy lover made no motion to touch me. It was a white, 
drawn face he showed. The month had left him worn 
and hollow-eyed. I knew the moment of meeting those 
eyes that he had feared and dreaded this meeting, 
instead of longing for it. For a time neither of us spoke, 
then he began haltingly: 

“T can’t. Callie—TIm a failure. Don’t ask me 
about — San Francisco. I couldn't get even the pros- 
pect of a job.” 

“Oh, Philip, why didn’t you write to me?” 

“T promised not to.” 

“Why didn’t you let me write to you, then? I'd 
have been glad.” 

“I promised that, too. They wouldn’t let me have 


““Never mind — oh, never mind,” I broke in. I 
wanted desperately to tell him that I cared for his 
future, that he should have his chance unhampered by 
me, but the words would not come. 

He stood with hanging head, apparently almost as 
much at a loss for something to say as I was. Then 
suddenly he looked up at me and burst out: 

“They said it would be just as it was with Uncle 
Milt. Uncle Milt's all right if they hadn’t thrown him 
down the way they have. They wouldn't have thrown 
him down if he hadn’t married —— ” 

**Don’t — oh, please don’t!” 

I covered my face and turned away. When Mr. 
Stanley's vounger brother had married a waitress at the 
Depot hotel, it set everybody to talking about the poor 
thing’s reputation, that had never been very good. 
Of course the family was furious. Milt Stanley had 
never amounted to much. Now, with his brother 
against him, he went down terribly. He worked at such 
odd jobs as he could about town; sometimes he did 
house-cleaning. She was worse talked about than ever, 
though it could be seen that more than half the time 
she kept bread in their mouths. To this squalid village 
shame a possible marriage with me was compared! 

I ought to have resented the comparison, but a 
heart-broken sixteen-year-old girl could find nothing 
to say to the lover who had failed her only because he 
had failed himself. There was a dull wonder in my 
mind that he should not care for even a good-by kiss 

then a sort of terror that this was so! Was that all 
there would ever be to it? Was love like this? I thought 
I heard him trying to say something to me about 
“never forget,’ and I turned and hurried away. 

I went out to Kesterson’s pasture — it was the only 
handy place where I could be sure of being alone —and 
walked up and down and up and down, in a dumb, 
blind agony, for a long time, looking away from the 
big oak where Philip had held me in his arms and 
said he was going to get a job and marry me, thinking 
how was I ever to go home to mother with the story? 
Finally I started, very slowly. When I came in sight 
of our little rented house, there was mother at the gate, 
gazing up and down the sidewalk for me, because in 
getting back from Mrs. Stanley’s I might come from 
either direction, according to the cross-street I chose to 
take. I looked around me; I would rather have di-d 
then and there than keep on and meet her questions. 
We got into the house somehow, and there I broke 
down and cried so that I scared her — I even believe 
I screamed some. 

Perhaps it was best so. She had to stop questioning, 
and soothe me; and I felt after a while that I must 
control myself for her sake. She got me to drink a cup 
of tea; she put my feet in hot water, and we two disap- 
pointed, discredited things finally crept to bed. 

When, next day, it came to making the little packet 
to send to Philip she stood by protesting. 

**T wouldn't do it, Callie. I wouldn't do that, dear.” 


I was seventeen; T took the man T could 
get — or that she got for me -— took him, 
I may say, thankfully, and in whole-hearted ignor 
ance of what [I was really domg. IT told him honestly 
that I could not love him, that I believed love and T had 
parted ways forever. He was willing to have me on 
those terms! He had finally bought his dairy ranch 
at Meaghers, just across the state line; we were mar- 
ried and went to live there, mother going Awith us. 
Crossing into California seemed to me somehow like 
getting nearer to father; he had come from there, he 
always loved the state, and named me for it. 

The reason that I could tolerate Oliver Baird in the 
intimacies of courtship and marriage seemed to be that 
he was at all points the opposite of Philip. He was as 
apart from that boy lover of mine as though they had 
not both been human males. A man who had re- 
minded me of Philip, I could not have married; but 
this one never breathed that air of young love's region; 
he never walked there. Without ideals, or illusions; 
inert, negative; he wanted only the lees of mating, and 
he resented the intrusion of a child that roiled those 
dregs, and brought me enough womanhood to feel that 
whatever such a marriage might be to Oliver, to me it 
was an unhallowed, a wicked thing. 

It was John Boyce’s birth that showed it to me first; 
and after the little girl who lived only long enough to 
let me see that she had her father’s loose mouth and un 
gainly hand, I knew that my crime was not against 
myself alone. I had never heard of eugenics. In my 
marriage I had hugged the dream of children. Mine 
was always a hungry heart. It was not alone being 
loved that could comfort me, T vearned always for some- 
thing that I could love; but the tragic outcome of this 
meddling with the cosmic source of humanity, this 
bringing children into the world who should never have 
been born, all to medicine a heart-sick girl’s pain, came 
to look to me almost as terribly wicked as it is. I 
suffered. In those days if anybody had asked me what 
was the matter, I should have answered like an ailing 
child, “Everything.” TL ached in every member of my 
lite. There was nothing, it seemed, that did not hurt 
me, 

When we are young we wonder what our humiliations 
and our agonies are for. After a while we learn that 
they are to drive us into action. Mine had driven me 
thus far. Their whip was on my back that April night, 
as I bent to pull the gate shut after me, setting down 
the suit-case to do it, hooking the chain over to make it 
fast, though it came to me painfully that tomorrow 
there would be nobody to care if the pigs and cows got 
in and destroyed all the flowers I had worked so hard 
over. As I got Boy through the gate there was a me- 
tallic clank. I reached down to see what he had. 

*Bud'n go ‘long — bud'n wants to go,” he exclaimed 
defensively. 

Bud’n — the word was Boy's way of saying bug 
was a brass paper-weight belonging to the child’s 
father. Why Boy should have been so infatuated with 
it let the psychologist of childhood explain — I never 
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could tell. The thing was clumsy, heavy, ugly a 
realistic representation of a gigantic fly whose wings 
lifted up, allowing the hollow body beneath to be used 
for a pen box. Perhaps Boy’s determination to possess 
and play with this thing was made so strong because his 
father ordered him to let it alone. Certainly Oliver 
and his son remained strangers to the last. This trum- 
pery toy had been the cause of more than one battle 
royal between them. I had meant to leave it safe on 
the table: but I could not for the life of me turn back 
[I would drop it on the garden 


and carry it in now. 
walk. 

“No!” Boy resisted when I attempted to take it 
away from him. His raised, shrill little voice set my 


heart thumping with apprehension. “No! I will carry 
Bud'n wants to go, too.” 


my bud'n. 
I cautioned, and we set out, Boy with his 


*Sssh!”’ 


bud'n, I with my suit-case. 
PRAHERE had been a little new moon at sunset, but it 


was gone now. The hills made a dark rim all around 
the horizon: on their slopes I could see here and there 


winking lights homes of small ranchers like our- 
selves. Looking at them, my thought colored by my 


own experience, [ wondered if any of those other roofs 
covered a sort of domestic inferno. It must be so. I 
couldn't be the only one who had made a mess of life. 
But I knew I was the only one escaping tonight. 

Half-way down the hill Boy gave out. First he handed 
me his bud’n, then took it back jealously and in- 
sisted that T must carry them both. I argued a bit, but 
the outcome was that I shouldered my baby, picked up 
my suil-case and went on toward the valley, Flegel’s 
and the station. 

LT must hurry or the grocery would be closed, and the 
Flegels gone upstairs for the night. [had to have that 
money to take me and the boy to San Vicente in one of 
the vallevs of the California fruit belt. 

[ had had a girl’s reason for selecting San Vicente. 
Nearly seven years before Delia Rogers, from there, 
had visited our next-door neighbors. She was a rather 
full-blown young lady, owning to twenty-five, and 
bluntly announced by her aunt as older, and I a little 
past fifteen. They were a childless couple, and despite 
the disparity in our vears [ was called on to help Mrs. 
Rogers out when she wanted to entertain young people 
for Delia. i 
Delia soon spent most of her time at our house, sleeping 
in my little bedroom more often than at her uncle's. 
li was the vear before Philip went East. “Down at 
Callie Boyee’s house.” was the synonym for a lively 
among the Stanleyton young people where all 
ages gathered indiscriminately to make up a circle. 
Harvey Watkins was so much older than the rest of the 
bovs that til the San Vicente visitor came there was no 
one anywhere near his age to pair him off with. Harvey 
was a little set apart in our crowd, too, from the fact 
that He had made a very young 
marriage, and his bride had lived only five or six 
months. He showed Delia Rogers a good deal of atten- 
tion. Afterward he went to San Vicente himself, entered 
a law firm there and married her. I hadn't heard from 
either of them since the marriage, yet I hoped they 
would both befriend me now. 

It was hard work carrying that baby and suit-case 
down the hill; [ tried several times to get Boy to walk, 
though I'd given him an extra 
long nap that afternoon. It got worse and worse; my 
arms felt as though they would drop off. Agam and 
again T had to stop and rest; and when I finally got 
down to Flegel’s LT was soaked with perspiration and 
shaking all over, glad enough that my old gray sweater 


In those days | was poor only in money. 


Ire | Kk 


he Wits i widower. 


but he was very sleepy, 


was a sleazy thing. 

I could have cried when I found the store closed. 
Evervbody knew what Mrs. Flegel was: an ill-natured 
woman with a bad tongue, and crazy jealous of her 
husband. Women being jealous of their husbands was 
a thing that had never troubled me up to this moment. 
But when L stood in front of the store and wanted to get 
that monev I found that I dreaded to meet Mrs. 
Flegel. T knocked half reluctantly on the store door in 
the hope that Flegel himself would answer. Nobody 
I knocked again, louder. Boy roused and looked 


\. 


came it 
around wondering! 
* Where are we, muvver?” he asked drowsily. 


= \t Ihe vel's LroOcery store, dearie.” 


“You goin’ to get Boy candy?” he questioned, 
showing s'dden terest. 
‘Not just now.” L walked around to the back 


stairs, and stood there looking up at the light, listening. 

“Dear.” T said. “will vou be a brave boy and stay 
here with the suit-case while mother goes upstairs 
She can look right down on vou all the time.” 

“Will I get the candy if I stay?” 

After we get on the train, Boyce, if you'll be a big, 


brave boy.” 
“Uh-huh Bovcie stay.” 
I left the little figure on the suit-case, and, shrinking 


from the sound of my footsteps, from my shadow on the 
stair, I dragged myself up to that back door. The bur- 
den of dread and shame that was on me made the 
weight of the child and the suit-case that I had been 
carrying seem light. 

It was ten-year-old Gusta Flegel who answered my 
knock. 

“Could I see your father a minute?” 
low. 

The child didn’t answer me at all. She just turned 
her head over her shoulder and bawled: 

**Maw — here’s a woman!” 

This was worse than I had expected. Gusta knew me 
well enough. Mrs. Flegel came across the kitchen, 
wiping her wet hands on her apron. 

“T wanted to see Mr. Flegel,” I said. 

“What for?” 

I couldn’t get out a word. Choking, ready to ery, I 
stood pulling down the cuffs of my sweater. 

“Well?” 

Mrs. Flegel’s broad form blocked the door. She and 
Gusta were both staring at me — at my dress, my hat, 
my shoes. I was thankful that Boyce and the suit-case 
were downstairs, out of their sight. Finally, when I 
didn’t say anything, the woman spoke again. 

“Ts it anything I can ‘tend to?” 

“No,” I blurted, “Mr. Flegel 
I need I've got to r 

“You want to collect?” 
dropped her voice. 

“Yes, I've got to have it tonight.” 

“What's that you've got to have tonight?” It was 
little old Flegel who spoke, coming from the sitting- 
room, in his stocking-feet, pipe in hand. He looked at 
me over his wife's shoulder. ‘Oh, it’s Mrs. Baird,” he 
said. “Won't you come in?) Why don’t you ask her in, 
Rosa?” 

“Thank vou, I can’t stop,” I said. “I only wanted 
to get the cream money. Can you let me have it to- 
night?” 

For a minute nobody spoke. Flegel looked a little 
queer; Mrs. Flegel shut her mouth tight, she purpled 
and seemed to puff up as she stared first at me then at 
her husband. 

“Sure!” he said. 
cents, aim’t it?” 

Mrs. Flegel stuck her face up close to his. 

“You gomg to give it to her?” she demanded. 

“Sure Lam. Why not?” 

“You paid Baird yesterday. I seen you.” 

The first knowledge I had of what I was doing after 
that was Flegel pushing his angry wife away and saying 
kindly to me, “Now, [ wouldn't ery. Don't you ery. 
Ii let vou have what you need against next month's 
cream.” 

““Next month's cream!” 
month's cream go for a debt of mine? If Mrs. Flegel 
hadn't been there muttermg insults about — his 
never seeing the color of his money again, I should 
have told the kind little man exactly how matters 
stood, and asked him to lend me the money. As it was, 
I couldn't think of anything but my own necessities. 

“Tve got to have as much as ten dollars,” I burst 
out, scarcely knowing what I said. 

“Well, I can let vou have ten dollars,” said Flegel. 
* Rosa, be still.” 


I spoke very 


the cream money 


She came a step nearer and 


“It's eleven dollars and sixty-five 


Would Oliver let next 


UNNY, square little old Flege! — when I was a child 
at home on the ranch, and we were comparatively 
rich, and he was just starting his grocery and butcher 
shop. father used to sell him beef on credit. I re- 
member his coming all the way to Stanleyton for a calf 
or a sheep that he could get and pay for in his own 
time. Twas inheriting the good-will of those days now. 
I hoped he would go downstairs to the cash register 
to get my ten dollars, and still give me a chance to ex- 
plain out of Mrs. Flegel’s hearing that I was leaving 
Meaghers for good, and would send the money back 
as soon as I got work in San Vicente. But he put his 
hand in his pocket, and gave me a gold piece from his 
worn purse. 

I took it, without a word. As the door shut and I 
started downstairs. I could hear the quarrel still gomg 
on. Tomorrow, when what I had done was known, 
Mrs. Flegel would make the story twice as bad. She 
would say that I had obtained money from her husband 
under false pretenses. I knew a person could be ar- 
rested for that. At the foot of the stairs I had half a 
mind to turn back, but loud voices still sounded above. 
After all, I had to have the money, and they would 
know im due time why. 

Boyce was sound asleep in a soft little lump, partly on 
and partly off the suit-case. I picked him up, and 
brushed off his suit carefully — it was the only nice 
thing he had; I had made it myself from the cloth dress 
that was in my wedding outfit. 

I found the station all lit up and empty. 
showed nearly an hour till train time. 


The clock 
Boyce slept 
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soundly. I made him comfortable with my cloak over 
him, on the bench in the women’s room, got out the 
paper and stamped envelope I had provided myself 
with for this purpose, and, with the suit-case for a desk, 
wrote to Ben Frawley, the expressman, to go up to the 
ranch and get my trunk and bring it to the station. 
He was to show the letter to Oliver as an order. I 
didn’t think my husband would make any trouble about 
the trunk. I enclosed a silver fifty-cent piece from a 
very little hoard of coins I had, and posted the letter in 
the station box. It was the best arrangement I could 
think of. Anyhow, it was the only one. After that I 
stayed outside, walking up and down in the dark. I 
couldn’t be still a minute. My own face in the glass 
there nr the waiting-room had looked strange to me, 
excited and wild, with red spots like paint on my 
cheeks and all the rest pale, the eyes big and black — 
they're only a sort of hazel. 

I stayed outside, but watched all the time for the 
ticket window to be opened. A buckboard drove up 
while I stood there. At the sound of the wheels my 
heart first stood still, and then began beating till it 
seemed I would choke. I don’t know what I feared. 
My instinct was to get into the station and to Boyce. 
I hesitated, afraid to cross the light, then ran ahead and 
almost bumped into a young fellow getting down and 
having two suit-cases handed after him. Handsomely 
dressed and appointed, with rather a boyish look about 
him, he jerked off a smart traveling cap, apologizing in a 
pleasant voice for my own awkwardness. dust some 
stranger — nothing to be afraid of. So I drew back 
and once more began walking up and down, while the 
boy who had driven carried the grips inside and stayed 
with them. Wrapped in my own thoughts, I soon for- 
got all about the newcomer, and it was not till a good 
while later that I realized he had been walking up and 
down out there, too, smoking, for some time. At the 
moment he met me in the full light from the door, and 
I recognized him. : 


N the hills above Junction City there were several 

luxurious mountain camps and bungalows belonging 
to rich people. A year ago Alvah Pendleton’s son had 
spent his honeymoon in the finest of these which be- 
longed to his father. The pictures of bride and bride- 
groom were in the papers, and a San Francisco weekly 
made its comments on the bridegroom's unsavory repu- 
tation as racy and pointed as it well could without being 
sued. I believed that this elegant young man in the 
long dust coat was the black sheep, Alvah Pendleton, 
Jr. He must have seen that I had begun to notice 
him, for the next time we met he spoke. 

“It's a fine evening.” 

“Yes,” [ responded nervously and turned im at the 
door. 

He came in after me. I went across to the ticket 
window. and stood there with my back to him. Then 
all at once I was ashamed of the way I was acting. 
Why shouldn't any man say to me that it was a pleas- 
ant evening? When he spoke again I was ready to 
answer him civilly. What he said this time was: 

“Your ticket man at Meaghers doesn’t open his win- 
dow till just before the train comes.” He threw his 
cigarette away, strolled up and leaned an elbow on the 
little shelf. “Not used to traveling? You get over being 
nervous about little things when you go as much as | 
do. What's this ticket of yours gomg to be?” He 
smiled, and again I was sure I recognized him. “A 
loeal, or a through?” 

I drew back a little. 

“T don't I don’t see —”’ I began. 

He laughed out now, but not unpleasantly: he 
didn’t seem to be making fun of me. Yet when a 
woman has been for years continually called fool, 
openly or by implication, she is shy of being laughed at. 
There is a sore place where there used to be reasonable 
acceptance of good-natured joking. 

“T ask,” he said, “because it takes a short time to 
make out a local ticket, and a long time to make out a 
through.” 

“San Vicente.” I said. “‘Is that local, or through?” 

“Local. That's where I'm going. I live there.” 

“Well,” I looked at the clock, “he'll only have two 
tickets to make out.” 

He shook his head. 

Not even that. I've got mine already. In fact,” he 
finished, on a lower tone, after a little hesitation, “it 
happens that I've got two tickets to San Vicente,” 
and waited expectant. 

I hardly knew what to say. I couldn't accept the 
ticket outright; but if he would let me buy it at a reduc- 
tion, it would help me ever so much. Even without a 
Pullman berth — that I did want for Boyce’s sake 
my fare would be six dollars. When I didn’t speak, 
he pulled out his watch and glanced at it. 

“Anyhow.” he said, “what's the use of hanging 
around? This old ticket window isn’t going to be open 
for ten minutes.” He smiled [Continued on page 63] 
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~ What’s the matter . . .” he was beginning, when he caught sight of Boyce! His 
astonishment and dismay were almost comical. He stood there between me and 
the window. “A... child!” he stuttered. “Is... that... your...” 
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husy writing notes 
A 
VY friend was wrolt!l "a TFA be a coward,’ 
he said. “We may be a nation of cowards. 
But wd were not, Pm getting sick and tired 
of bemeg held up to the rest of the world 
.a nation of cowards when, as a matter of fact, we're 
only a nation of fools 
He gazed out into the gathering dusk. It was spring, 
warm and pulsing 
Pools? ‘ | epeated 
Fools.” he satd 
He turned 
If vou pick certam men toi present vou; af there 
comes ae if vou find that these men that vou hay 
placed in high position to protect and further vour 


interests are weak, and meompetent; if vou find that 
bec thee themselves are without brain or bowels, 
they are vling other nations to beli that vou vour 
sell i equally supme a l pitiahle; and if these 
oll vations, findime that the men who represent vou 
wontl resent murs hat thev wonl protect their 
own rights, to sav noth oO ours: that they are 
without courage, without vision, without streneth, 
Without the mstmet of If-preservation that even a 
clam hi naturally bee te wivantage of vou 
nhbiectness to blow up ) rwlorres murcdes Vou! 
fellow-men, women and babi as [ sav, all the 
things happen, what are vou if vou allow these men to 
tin oT Powe! without even ratsim your votee in 
protest 

I hac no Answer 

Half the nations of the world hate us.” he went on. 

Phe other half despise u And when a little, carbon 
copy counters like Mexieo can make us a laughing-stock, 
ein Vou blame m2? 

Ile tossed lis cigar mito the rate 

“And thiso’ he muttered, “is the nation that went 

yur ove i tax on tea! 
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man could have jumped into the situa- 
lion and saved all the horrible, bloody 
mess that followed. The vulture-souled 
bands that formed to prey on the torn 
corpse of their country could have been 
subdued even before they had gathered. 
The thing could have been strangled at 
birth. But what did we do? Watch- 
fully waited! Armed them with guns 
and ammunition, let them arm them- 
selves, coyole-brained, coyote-hearted, 
for slaughter piled on slaughter, rape 
piled on rape, pillage and torture and 
horrors unnamable! 

“Then Huerta! 

“"Salute the flag!’ we 

“<The devil L will!” says Huerta, or 
he Mexican equivalent thereof. 

“All right, then, don’t) salute it,’ 
we sav. *We will be obeyed.’ 

“And back home we come 
our dead. 


suy. 


carryimeg 
“Then Carranza. 

“We will never recognize 
that man!” sav we. 

‘LT should worry,’ 
Carranza, in the original 
tongue, knowing that Wash- 
ington is a long way off and 


SayVs 


doesn’t mean it anyway. 
‘You stop wriling — sassy 
letters to me, or Pll break 


vour typev riter. 
“Then along comes Villa. 
** How about me?’ he says 
to Washington. 
“*Vou're the boy,’ SayVs 
Washington. ‘Hop to it. 
“And firmly believing in 


peace, we load him up with 
machine-guns, and knives. 
and bricks in stockin an 
chile con carne, and mesecal, 
and all the other deadly 
weapon of Mexico. 

"And by the way. we 
say. as Villa is sharpening his 
tecth and mobilizing — his 


wives and otherwise prepar- 


ing to earry the banner of Christian virtue 
into the dark places, “don’t worry about that 
bewhiskered old trouble-maker, Carranza. 
We've elimmated him from the situation 
entirely. 


** How'd vou do that?’ asks Villa. 

"Why we sav, “with an ink-eraser.’ 
as Villa starts off. with 
each arm and a knife between his teeth, we 
call “And remember,’ say, 
“that Cod is elwavs on the side of the biggest tvpe- 


And 
a machine-gun under 
after him. we 
writer. 

*Villa begms. Inasmuch as he doesn’t own an ink- 
eraser and couldn’ t tell.a typewriter from a cash register, 
if he one, he is 
the more primitive methods of of- 
and de-fense, automatic 
revolvers, and fingers, which he 
employs with success for a_ time. 
But finally Carranza, who has been 
saving nothing, but sawmg wood, 
sneaks up behind him and gives him 
the bum’s rush. Villa beats him 
to the border by a 

**Hey!’ he vells. 
man offa me!’ 

* We look up from our typewriter 
on which we are composing the 
opening chorus of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference. 

“*How dare you!” we say to 
Carranza. ‘Don't vou know that 
Villa is our recognized president 
of Mexico?’ 

**Not by me he ain't recognized,’ 
‘IT don’t even know 


Siw reduced to 


such as 


nose. 


‘Take that 


savs Carranza. 


robbed: Ameri that Mexican mormon by sight. 
\ vished Though T must admit,” he goes on, 
\) ldrenm ‘that Pve seen pictures of him; 
\ i stron dou don't tell Jack Johnson what you think of him) and if 1 observe a small man, 
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Uncle Sham!” 


Illustrations by Peter Newell 


dressed principally in cartridges, coming down the 
plaza, 'm surely due to take a erack at him, and,’ he 
adds, ‘ll chew the bullet a little first. I'm the only 
little Mexican president I see around here,’ he says, 
‘and I wear spectacles.” 

“*You won't let Villa be president?’ we say. 

“*T will not.” saws Carranza. 

““All right, then, we answer, ‘you be president. 
We will be obeyed.’ 

“And Villa, to show his disapproval, bulges out into 
the suburbs and begins to burn up ranches and murder 
the inhabitants, taking for his motto: ‘Shoot Ameri- 
cans First.” 

“Then came the Lusitania... . When you think 
of that!.... God!.. Human beings, like you or 
me, on a peaceful ship. Two o clock of an after- 
noon, in May... . And then. Trampled bedies 
Torn flesh 


gasping in the agonies of death. 





“Who's the old guy with the plug hat and the striped pants 


sitting over there counting his money?” asks Austria. 


“Oh, only Uncle Sham,” says Germany 


gaping wounds. Mothers with their babies. . . . 
The screams of tortured souls, choked into bubbling 
gasps beneath the waters. . . . Long wails, quivering, 
shivering. . . Then silence. ... Bodies. ... A 
man’s, its head torn from its neck, the raw edges flop- 
ping with the waves. . . . A woman's, with dead arms 
still holding to dead breast the dead flesh of her flesh, 
the dead blood of her blood. +. 2 Tens of them. 
Hundreds of them. ... The sea a vast charnel 
house... . A million hells in one! 

* And we write a note... . We ask for a disavowal. 
. . . and for reparation. Good Lord in heaven! 

“A disavowal! . . Why didn’t Becker think of 
that? 

“And reparation! ... A thousand dollars for 
your wife, five hundred apiece for your children, pro- 
rated. . . . Maybe five per cent. off, thirty days net. 
Steerage wives and children half price. 

“What is the market value of a human life? Mine 
may not amount to much to the rest of the world. 
But it’s all there is to me. ... A price upon my 
wife — my children? ... A joke for the devil to 
laugh at! 

“The Lusitania! 

“Tt was as though there were two men fighting in the 
public street. Your wife has left her baby on the other 
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side. She crosses to get it. One of 
the men kills her, deliberately, in cold, 
cold blood. 

““And what do you do? Does the 
manhood in you come screaming to the 
surface at this awful thing? Not at 
all. You shake your finger at the mur- 
derer. “Now just for that,’ you say, 
‘T’ll hold you to strict accountability.’ 

“You wait until the murderer takes 
his own good time to answer you. 

“*She had no business to be there, in 
the first place,’ says the murderer. 
‘And besides, we told her we'd kill her 
if she didn’t stay athome. And further- 
more,’ he says, ‘she was armed,’ he 
says. ‘She had a hat-pin.’ 

***Ah-ha!” says you, ‘that makes a 
difference. We will investigate the 
matter. I'll write you a note about it, 
which I shall expect you to answer by 
June 17th, or the Fourth of July, either 
date being appropriate, and if I find 
that she didn’t have a hat-pm, but was 
holding on her hat with an elastic or 
wearing a tam-o’-shanter, I shail at 
once expect a complete disavowal.’ 

““And you go home, where you're ex- 
pecting grandma for Christmas-dinner. 

“Just as the turkey is put on the 
table, the door-bell rings. You go to the 
door to admit grandma. But instead, 
it’s the postman. He hands you a letter. 
It’s from the German government. 

“Dear sir,’ it reads, ‘we regret to 
state that last Thursday we were forced 
to blow up your grandmother. She 
was on a ship. She had no business 
to be on it because we said she had no 
business to be on it. No American 
has any business to be anywhere except 
where we say he has any business to be. Enclosed 
please find money order for $81.75. She didn’t have 
long to live, anyway. Kindly sign and return enclosed 
receipt form E. If you want a disavowal, we don’t 
mind, Our voice is strong, and our supply of stationery 
practically unlimited. In fact, in spite of the English 
blockade, we have so much of everything that we scarcely 
know where to put it. Hoping that this will prove 
satisfactory, we remain. .. .” 

**All of which is calculated to make a chap feel fine, 
and especially be of benefit to grandma. 

“Well, to go back, we start an investigation of the 
Lusitania. 

“Then the Germans blow up the Arabic. 

“We stop investigating the Lusitania and start in- 
vestigating the Arabic. 

“The Germans blow up the Hesperian. 

“We stop investigating the Lusitania and Arabic and 
start investigating the Hesperian. 

“The Germans blow up the Ancona. 

“We stop investigating the Lusitania, the Arabic 
and the Hesperian and start investigating the Ancona. 

“The Germans blow up the Persia. 

“We stop mvestigating the Lusitania, the Arabic, 
the Hesperian and the Ancona and start investigating 
the Persia. 

“Tt’s a great little game. It sounds like The House 
That Jack Built. Twenty can play as well as one. 
And there’s no end to it as long as there’s a ship left 
to blow up. 

“In the meanwhile, we’re busy writing notes. You 
see, we have to write one every time they blow up a 
ship. Then we have to write another to tell them what 
we meant by the first one. Then we have to write 
another to tell them that we meant it. And then even, 
they don’t believe us. We can run a typewriter now 
with each hand, and we're learning to operate a third 
with our feet. 

“Take, for example, our latest note, in protest of the 
torpedoing of the Persia, murdering more helpless souls. 
and killing an American consul. It’s a masterpiece. 
“*His Impertat Masesty’s Imperta CHANCELLOR, 

‘Imperial Berlin, 

‘Imperial Germany. 
“Dear Str: 

“In reply to your note re the Persia, would say that 

the American government will not be satisfied with 


I am writing this in the pres- 
ence of two doctors and a 
trained nurse, who are at 
my bedside congratulating 
me on my glorious victory 









anything less than what it has already not been satis- 
fied with in the cases of the Lusitania, the Arabic, the 
Hesperian, the Ancona, ete. The American govern- 
ment stands for something higher than the sanctity 
of human life. I'll explain just what that is later. 
Nevertheless, we stand. We've been standing quite 
a while, it’s true; but we shall continue to stand 
with the same unswerving fidelity to the higher 
laws of humanity, and the nobler precepts of man- 


kind.’ 


“It’s a good note. It sounds like something. It 
could almost be set to music and sung by a female 
quartette, between Bryan and the trained seals. 

“The German re- 
ply goes something 
like this: 
“LANSING, (and 

that is certainly 

what they’re doing 
to us) 

‘Washington. 
‘Dear Sir: 

‘Your note No. 
5,706 (and that’s 
funny enough as it 
is) rec’d and = con- 
tents noted. In reply 
would state that we 
don’t know anything 
about the matter at 
all. Anyhow, it 
wasn’t we that did 
it. It was probably 
Austria. If it wasn’t 
Austria, it might 
have been Bulgaria. 
Or Turkey or some- 
body. Or spontane- 
ous combustion or 
something. However, 
if a disavowal will 
make you stop writ- 
ing letters to us and 
begin writing them 
to England, you're 
welcome. What is 
one disavowal be- 








15 
tween ir nds? And besides, we have more of every- 
thing now than we wan, including notes. The 
report that the English have made it impossible for 
us to use our submarines in the English Channel 
is a vile and malicious lie. We quit because we just 
got tired. Our Mediterranean ones aren’t tired vet. 
but they may be soon. When they are, I'll send 
you a Mediterranean disavowal. I might add that 

we have so many supplies in Germany that 
we haven't room to sit down. Kind regards 
to William Jennings Bryan and Hank Ford. 
Hoping you are the same (yes, we do!), 
‘Von Jacow.” 


“And there you are. Another triumph 
for us! 

*** But,’ says the Pork Barrel Politician from 
Medicine Hat, ‘we keep out of the war. You 
gotter admit that.’ 

“I do. That’s true enough. We do keep 
out of the war... . But how? By allowing 
other nations to massacre our citizens; by 
relinquishing one by one our inalienable rights 

—noisily and pompously relinquishing, but 
relinquishing none the less surely and certainly. 
We keep out of a fight because every time our 
adversary advances, we back up. They've 
backed us out of Mexico; they've backed us 
off the ocean. Already in fact, if not in word, 
they’ve taken away the inalienable rights of 
Americans to travel on the high seas. If they 
wanted to take away their inalienable rights 
to the Atlantic seaboard, it would be the same 
thing. We'd retreat, holding our typewriter 
in one hand and writing notes on it with the 
other. If they wanted the inalienable Middle 
West, it would again be the same. And we'd 
finally wind up im an inalienable cyclone 
cellar in Sacramento; and if they wanted 
that, we'd pack up our typewriter and start 
swimming across the Pacific, the while writing 
a note about the inalienable rights of Ameri 
cans to swim in the Pacific Ocean. We'd 
be safe in Japan. Unpopular, perhaps, but 
safe. The Japs aren't too proud to fight. 
They're too proud not to. That’s what's 
putting silver threads among the gold in the 
whiskers of California.” 

My friend gazed into the fire. 

“Our triumphs,” he went on, “remind me 
of the man that got into a fight and then wrote hon: 
about it to his folks. 

***'This vile person.’ he wrote, ‘insulted me; whereat 
I properly resented it. He struck at me. IT warded 
off the blow with my nose, at the same time placing 
my left shin against his right foot. He swung at me 
again, at which I stopped the blow with my stomach 
at the same time catching his other fist with my left 
eve. I thereupon lay down upon the ground, pulling 
him over on top of me. I don’t remember much about 
the rest, but they tell me that [ successfully warded 
off his repeated blows with various parts of my 
person. I am writing this in the presence of two 
doctors and a trained nurse, who are at my bedsick 
congratulating me on 
my glorious victory 
while my despicable 
and thoroughly 
beaten adversary .is 
downstairs in the bar, 
buying alcoholic re 
freshment and trying 
to explain his humili 
ating defeat at my 
hands to a party of 
pitying friends.’ 

“The trouble with 
(America is that it has 
tried to substitute 
oratory -for action 
At the start of the 
war, it looked a 
though America 
were something to be 
reckoned — with. Ii 
had fought and won 
some good, hard bat- 
tles. It looked like 
an immovable object 
And Germany, which 
considered itself an 
irresistible force, lined 
up for the prospective 
impact. But when 
the irresistible force 
launched itself, it 


* That idea is cold,” says the Kaiser. “Goose step yourself didn’t encounter an 
home and think of something else” 


[Continued on page 7 1| 
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Scattered far behind in a straggling fan across the draw a dozen 


The Perfect Day 


R. TUBS WHEELER sat on the shady porch 

hefore his store. He was short, sleek and 

substantial, shirt-sleeved because of the 

heat: he was in his own particular swivel 
chair, his feet were upon the porch rail, and he looked 
out tolerantly upen a world rather excessively be- 
sunned, 

It was a large world, for the store perched on a 
wide ridge separating and overlooking two. great 
vallevs. From the west, a mile of brown river made a 
dead set at this ridge, and met it head on, just face 
the store. The ridge was too strong —as vet; thwarted 
and foaming, the Rio Grande turned southward, at 
right angles, and presently swerved yet further to the 
southwest, leaving behind it| a perpendicular bank 
thirty feet high and half a mile long. Hence the name, 
Box Poe Ridge. 

To the north the American Bend—sometimes ironi- 
cally called Happy Valley— spread out a green half- 
circle against a background of frowning hill and sandy 
slope that led to the desert; to the south, Mr. Wheeler's 
left hand as he sat, the Doha Ana Valley, wide and 
green between jutting broken mesas of black lava, 
stretched away bevond the line of vision, dotted with 
orchard and hearth-smoke. It was a famed and 
fertile spot, cultivated for more than two centuries; 
the American Bend was a new enterprise, anticipating 
the big dam now being built by the Reclamation 
Service. 

Phe feneimg table lands were high, but beyond them 
saw-toothed peaks of far-off ranges notched the sky 
wherever the eye turned. Indeed there was a very 
desirable range in Mr. Wheeler's back yard; a dozen 
miles square of warm hued granite, knob and sharp 
cone and slender spire: The Dota Ana Hills. In many 
lands mountains so neat and ornamental would have 
been famous: In New Mexico they lost out, like 
the brave men before Agamemnon, lacking a press- 
agent. 

It was some eighty yards from Mr. Wheeler's feet 
t the end of Box Toe, and m those 
scanty yards a single track railroad, the wagon-road 
and the big Dota Ana Mother-Ditch crowded, jostling, 
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to the precipice 


following the river's curve. Railroad, highway, ditch, 
river, was the sequence; the railroad barely missed 
Wheeler's home. ‘The highway ran in a deep and nar- 


row depression between track and high-banked ditch 
until it came to the store: there it crossed the track for 
more room. Directly opposite this crossing, Wheeler's 
private road bridged the ditch and turned north to the 
low lying fields of his farm. <A little further up the rails 
was a stubby side track, a covered platform and a 
erane for catching mail-sacks from passing trains. 
Wheeler was postmaster, and the flag-station was 
named for him. It looked just like a town, on the map. 








cowboys rode furiously after. The occupants of the 


A Real Yarn of the Real West 


Far down the narrow highroad a shod hoof rang on 
a stone. <A string of horses swung jauntily into sight, 
each with a rawhide hobble around his neck. A shuf- 
fling pack horse brought up the rear. A tall horseman 
lolled easily in the saddle, one comfortable leg curled 
round the horn. Wheeler knew the horses. 

*“Humph! That fool, Spud Wallis!” he sniffed. 

The fool, Spud Wallis, drew rein before the store. 
He was a tall, raw-boned, broad-shouldered man 
with a berry-brown face. He cocked a twinkling blue 
eve at Mr. Wheeler’s feet in respectful silence. The 
loose horses promptly took to the hillside for browsing. 

The feet withdrew with a bounce and Mr. Wheeler's 
face appeared. 

“Oh-h!” said Spud. “Excuse me; didn’t see you. 
Know where the Tumble-T wagon is? They was 
workin’ the Pigeon Tank country last I heard, but 
maybe they've drifted north.” 

“Left this morning for Point o° Rocks,” said Mr. 
Wheeler shortly. 

Mr. Wallis rolled his eye at the sun. ‘I can terrapin 
along up there this evenin’..”. There was no answer. 
* After dinner,” added Mr. Wallis, pointedly. 

Mr. Tubs Wheeler leveled an accusing hand at the 
prospective guest. “Now, young man, you just natch- 
elly mosey right along out of this!” 

“Why, Mis-fer Wheeler!” said the young man in 
shocked reproach. “I am suhprized! An old-timer 
like you, and grudge a body a meal’s victuals.” 

**Meal’s victuals be blowed!” said Wheeler wrath- 
fully. “It ain’t the grub — you know it, confound you. 
I ain’t going to have you making up to my girl.” 

“Oh-h! Tsee-ee! Gertie?” said Spud. His elbow was 
on the saddle horn; his chin went to his palm for a little 
meditation. Then he looked up, frank eyed. “Say, 
that’s a good idea. I might do a heap worse.” He 
sparkled with enthusiasm. “Tl go see her right away 
now!” 

Ride, plague on you, ride! If you ever come fooling 
around here again » 

“But I'm not fooling. I'm right serious.” 

“Ti I'll shoot you, and set the dog on you, and 
throw you in the “cequia, and sue you for trespass!” 

“Why, don’t you reckon Gertie’s going to get mar- 
ried sometime, same as other girls?’’ demanded Spud, 


hotly. “Think she never wants to see anybody but 
a cantankerous old frawg, like you?” 

“You worthless, shiftless, poker-playin’, cow- 
stealin’, scape-gallows ———” 

**See here, old man — don’t you ever talk about me 
to Miss Gertie like that — don’t you dare to! Girls is 
awful queer. Like as not she’d up and set her heart 
on me, just to contrary you.” 

Mr. Tubs Wheeler towered tip-toe; he went glassy- 
eyed. He thumped his open palm with a pudgy fist 
and simultaneously came to his heels with a crash. 
Then he fought for self-control. 

** Don’t you worry — she won't never marry a measly 
thirty-dollar a month cowpuncher. She can take her 
pick of better than you. Look here, Spud —I am't 
got anything against you, as a man, but TI got to look 
out for my daughter. You see that. A fellow that 
wants a wife has got a right to get some stuff together 
first.” 

“Well,” drawled Spud reflectively, “I never did put 
much energy in this money proposition. I been giving 
all my time to being alive hard. But what's the 
matter with my little bunch of cows?” 

“That's just it. You don’t know nawthin’ but cows 

and cows is nix, nada. That day’s over. The wise 
ones got from under like I did. Summerford, Joe Has- 
kell, Herron — they got farms for themselves ready 
for the big ditch. Look at Joe Haskell, now. He done 
better runnin’ cattle than ever you did. Right on the 
job every minute — not hellin’ around like you. But 
he took a long look ahead. Now he’s got as fine a 
piece of land as there is in the bend. And when there's 
no work for him on the farm, he goes teamin’ on the 
dam. Never misses a chance to turn a dollar. There's 
a forehanded man.” 

“Yes, Joe stacks up pretty fair — but you want to 
remember that Joe’s single yet,” said Spud earnestly. 
“The married men always make the worst husbands.” 

“Married men — what's that?” said Wheeler, 
wrinkling his forehead to a puzzled frown. ** Married 
men— Qh, the devil!” 

“That's what I've always heard. Anyhow, Joe 
Haskell don’t figure in this case. He likes someone 
else better than he does Gertie.” 

“Who?” demanded Mr. Tubs Wheeler, sharply. 
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car sat paralyzed with fear. 





by Kugene Manlove Rhodes 


Illustrations by P. V. E. Ivory 


“Why, just himself. So we'll leave him out of the 
question.” 

“We? We! 
family council?” 

Unheeding, Spud pushed back the index finger of his 
left hand to dispose of Joe Haskell, and took up the 
case of the middle finger. ‘And Herron?” he said con- 
sideringly. “H’m-m! Well, I don’t want to knock, 
but really —” He thrust out a dubious under lip; 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, what about Herron? And what about you, 
yourself? Don’t you ever take a drink?” 

Spud slid from the saddle. “I don’t care if I do,” he 
said. 

“You banshee!”’ cried Wheeler. He made a con- 
scientious effort at a scowl which ended in the disaster 
of a broad grin. “‘Come along with you.” 

When they returned to the porch, Spud Wallis sank 
into a chair and tugged diffidently at his mustache. 
“Say, Mr. Wheeler — you was speaking about fore- 
sight and so on — how about you taking forty acres 
of your claim up on this ridge? What was the idea? 
You can’t farm here.” 

Wheeler permitted himself a superior smile. “That, 
my son, illustrates just what I was pointing out.’ Here 
he interrupted himself, pivoting his chair with a 
squeaking of springs. “‘Hi! There’s another automo- 
bile. Third one this month.” 

Wallis looked. A hooded touring car stood in the 
deep road between track and ditch. Two men were 
on their hands and knees, peering under. A sound of 
clinking steel came through the heated air. 

“Broke down, as usual. I shouldn't think that 
they'd come any higher up than Dofia Ana with the 
hills and thorns and sand and all.” 

““A wagon will be coming along presently and want 
to get by,” said Wheeler. “‘ No knowin’ how long they've 
been there, whilst we was confabing in the store. There 

- they’re cranking her up now.” 

“I suppose when that good road gets through to the 
dam, the cars’ll be thicker’n flies,” said the young man 
disconsolately. 

Wheeler chuckled. “And that brings us back to my 
forty acres of hill. Do you think they'll build that 
good road down there, where there’s no room, and only 


Say, what do you think this is—a 


a matter of years till the river gnaws the bank away? 
No, sir-ee! The Donia Ana Ditch’ll go through the hill 
back of my house, and the good road will go over my 
hill — that’s what. And they'll pay little old Tubs 
Wheeler a good big price for a right of way. Maybe 
the railroad’ll have to move, too, sometime. And 
when Mr. Big Old He-Ditch comes here, Mr. Ditch’ll 
take one good look, and make a big cut — or a tunnel, 
maybe — through my old ridge — and there’s another 
right of way. Four — count ‘em —four! You keep 
your eye on Tubby.” 

Spud gazed respectfully at the older man. “By 
Jo-ve, Mr. Wheeler, yuh suhtenly are a wondah!” he 
drawled. “‘And you want Gertie to have a man that'll 
cipher out plays like that? Well, suh, I don’t blame 
you. What’s the matter with that car? Stuck again?” 

**Lost something, I guess — see em goin’ back down 
the road all stooped over. Hey, they're calling to us. 
Must be something valuable. Let’s go see.” 

Wallis made no answer. His hands were clasped 
at the back of his head and his eyes dreamily con- 
sidered the country beyond the river. 

“Come out of it!” said Wheeler, cheerfully, much 
mollified by the visitor’s recent tribute to his discern- 
ment. ‘What’s-the matter with yuh?” 

Spud returned to himself with a start. “Just 
a-studying,” he said. “See how the river makes a big 
ox-bow loop opposite here? Looks like, instead of 
going to all that expense, the roads and ditches would 
throw in together and build a wing-dam, slant-wise, 
where the river heads this way and turn it right across 





that neck of land — maybe digging out some for a 
starter — and leave this place all safe and hunky, a 


mile out of danger and lots of room. It ought to be 
cheaper. Only one patch of land to buy, and that 
don’t seem to be worth much — all grown up to tornillo 
and cottonwood saplings.” 

Wheeler’s jaw fell. “‘Cracky, they could do that! 
Well!” he exclaimed. ‘*That ground, now it be- 
longs to old Panlo Montoya’s boy. Used to be a farm 
there twenty year ago. I'll just go over there and 
buy it tomorrow —then I'll be fixed, either way. 
Well, I'm sure obliged to you, Spud. I never thought 
of that,” he admitted slowly. Privately Mr. Wheeler's 
opinion of Spud’s business sense was poorer than ever. 








The horseman was upon them; he leaped off; he scrambled toward the car, gun in hand 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said Spud generously. “ Let’ 
go see what's lost.” 

The strangers met them at the ear. 
middle-aged man of slight build and severe but pros 
perous appearance, with a panama hat, gold-rimmed 
eve-glasses, and close-clipped and grizzled mustaclh: 
He wore a duster and long black driving-gauntlets 
The other was a much younger man. His stalwart 
six feet were arrayed in white flannel, his shirt sleev: 
were rolled up, his collar turned in. His face was smooth 
shaven; he had wide, honest brown eves under heavy 
brows; his mouth was small, red and well shaped 
Curly chestnut hair showed under his careless cap 
his hands were soft, white, plump and perfectly cared 
for. 

“T beg your pardon, gentlemen,” he said. 
lost a very valuable diamond ring. Could we 
to help us look for it?” 

“We will pay you well for your time,” prompted the 
older man. 

“Of certainly,” said the fellow, 
smiling pleasantly and showing strong white iweth. 

“Whether we find it or not,” added the other. 

“Oh, but I say, old chap, we must find it. 
afford to lose that ring, really.” 

“You stand to lose enough to buy 
pretty rings if we to Grindstone tonight 
said the little man. 

“Sure we'll help vou,” said Wheele: 
where you had it last?” 

“Oh, ves.” said the youth, leading the way. “It 
is somewhere between here and where we tinkered up 
the machine. When we were poking about at the wor! 

[I took it off and laid it on the running-board 
The setting was loose and [ was afraid I'd Jos 
the stone. Then I forgot about it. Deuced carel 

of me. See, here’s where we stopped 


One Was a 
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vou a box full of 
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side, 
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between here and the car. Oh, we're sure to find it 
oy hope SO, Robert,” said his companion, ‘For wi 

can’t stay here long. Ud rather buy vou another ring 
“Tt isn’t so much the value of it, Mr. Dwyer 


though it cost a pretty penny, L believe,” said Robert 
“But it was poor old dad's.” 

“Oh!” said Dwyer, less brusquely. “‘In that case, 
we'll stay till the last possible moment.” Sifting the 
sand through his gloved fingers, he looked up at Wheeler 
“You see, we have to meet a party at Grindstone to 


He come 


sign “up an important mining proposition. 


on the 5:40 train and we have to be there. Phew! 
But it’s hot!” 
“It probably didn’t fall off right at first,” said 


Wheeler. “I’m going to look a little further up.” 
“Yes, by that stony bit,” assented Robert. 
“It’s going to be some job,” said Wallis. “‘There’s 


a heap of sand. Look now [ got a mount of horses 
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up here, aquandering all over the country. Pll round 
‘em up and put ‘em in the pen first, before they stray 
off on me. Pl be right back. Any wagon that come 
along, you want to make ‘em drive on the other side 
of the road.” 

But he did not come right back. In fact, he did not 
come back at all **Reckon some of his horses quit 
him,” said Wheeler, wiping his dripping brow. “Just 
like his carelessness.” 

This guess, however, was not the right one. Half an 
hour after Spud’s departure, Joe Haskell rode down 
from his farm. In the corral he found Spud’s mount, 
and on the porch he found Spud himself in joyous 
conference with Miss Gertie Wheeler. 

Joe glowered from the step. 

“Well! You two seem to be enjoying vourselves,” 
he said. 

“Yes—don't we? It’s right cool and pleasant 
here,” said Spud. His eye wandered to the busy scene 
down the road; he leaned back luxuriously in Wheeler's 
swivel chair. 

“What's up?” said Haskell, followmg Spud’s gaze. 
“Lost something?” 

Spud explained 

“Why aren't you out there helpin’ ‘em, then?” 
demanded Joe, acidly. 

“Why, I ain't feelin’ right well.” 

Joe did not look convinced. He sniffed; his black eyes 
snapped. “I’m going to hunt for that rmg,”’ he declared. 

**Aw, stay here, Joe, and help us enjoy ourselves.” 
drawled Spud. “It’s broil 
ing hot out there.” 

Joe scowled. “Thought 
you said you was gomg to 
start after supper tonight 
and go straight across to the 
round-up?” 

“It came to me all of a 
sudden to make Pa Wheeler 
a little visit,” said Spud. 

“Spud Wallis,” said Joe, 
earnestly, “you ought lo 
be shot at sunrise on three 


successive mornings . He 
stalked gloomily down the 

nken road to jom = the ; 
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search party 

“Now, there goes a nice 
boy,” said Spud, admirmgly. 
“Plumb full of ginger. 
Good looker, too. And 
thrifty mv! Never see 
him laze around when 
there's a dollar in sight. 
Always up and domg. Why, 
he left camp this mornin’ at 
break o° day, whilst I was 
poundin’ my ear. ‘A little 
more sleep, a little slumber, 
a little closing of the eyes 
to sleep’— that’s my motto 
Did you notice, Gertie, he 
didn’t even say good morn- 
ing to you? Someway, he 
didn’t seem right pleased.” 


FTER much searching, 

Joe detached himself 
from his associates and 
marched back. Spud hailed 
him cheerfully. 

“Find it, Joe?” 

Joe shot him a _ trium- 
phant look. “No, but you 
sure missed out, old-timer. 
They paid us ten dollars 


apiece for a starter — and 
there'll be a big reward to 
split. I’m going to lope 


down to Willit’s and have 
a screen sent up to run the 
sand through.” 

He strode on to the corral. 

“Spud Wallis,” said Ger- 
tie, as soon as Joe was out 
of ear shot, “you're holding 
out something I know 
you like a book y ou re up 
to some devilment.”’ 

Gertrude Lucretia 
said Spud, “I'd scorn to 
deceive you. I am.” 

Joe whisked around the 
corner on a fat and fiery 


Joey, you'd better zo 
down the tracks till you 


pass that auto,” advised as he passed 


He ushered his guests 
black. in, with a black look 
for the young couple 


ser 


Spud sweetly. That brone’s feeling his oats. He'll 
be scarey of that machine.” 


“You go right on with your visit, old boy,” said 


Joe, pleasantly, ““and Tll worry on with my horse, 
the best I can.’ He was a crack horseman, and per- 
haps not averse to proving it. He spurred over the 
track. Nearing the car the horse snorted, shied, plowed 
his forefeet in the sand, and stopped, all. a-quiver. Joe’s 
quirt slashed down; the black reared, whirled and 
bucked madly up the road. 

“Ride him, cowboy! Sta-ay with him, you're doing 
well!” cried Spud. ** Watch him sunfish!” 

Joe plied whip and spur. The black swerved sud- 
denly across the acequia bridge, then took off on the 
other side with a tremendous bound. Joe's hat flew 
off, he leaned over and wrapped his hand in the rein 
to turn the horse from the bluff; the rein snapped; 
pitching mightily, the black held straight on to the 
river. One plunge — two — at the third, horse and 
man, ma whirlwind of dust, went over the thirty-foot 
bank into the Rio Grande. The sound of a terrific 
splash rose to the silent porch. 

Gertie gasped. 

Spud bit his lip and smote his knee im vexation. 
“There!” he said. “I told him this morning not to do 
that!” 

“Spud! He'll be killed!’ 

“Him? Lord, no! The water's deep under the bluff. 
We might golook.”” He picked up Joe’s hat as they raced 
tothe bank. ‘Wish J could ride like that,” said Spud. 
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They were in mid-stream, swimming strongly. Joe 
clung to the horse’s tail and acted as rudder. Spud 
sat happily on a boulder. He spoke to Joe’s hat cour- 
teously but earnestly, and observed Joe’s progress with 
grave and simple interest. 

Joe looked back. The two on the ridge waved a 
friendly salute; Joe shook his fist. 


“ EATS all where that Joe Haskell is,” grumbled 

Wheeler. “Maybe he went over the ridge. 
That's it — couldn't make his horse go. by your car, 
I reckon.” ‘ 

Mr. Dwyer snapped his watch decisively. *‘ Robert.” 
he said, “‘we can’t wait here any longer. Mr. Wheeler 
will doubtless find your ring. He can wire you at 
Grindstone when he does. If he doesn’t — well, we 
can come back day after tomorrow, if you prefer. But 
we've got to be traveling.” 

““I suppose so,” said Robert reluctantly. He con- 
sidered a moment. ‘Mr. Wheeler, I shall depend on 
you and your friend to keep up the search. I have 
decided to double that reward — make it an even 
thousand. That is about all the ring is worth; but I 
wouldn't lose it for twice that. And if you don’t find 
it — well, keep looking for it till we get back and I'll 
give you a hundred apiece anyway — keep wagons off 
and all that. If you find it, wire me. We had planned 
a deer hunt in the mountains, and I would hate to miss 
that.” 

“But you'll have an early dinner before you go?” 
urged Wheeler. ‘We can fly around and throw some- 
thing together in a jiffy. Joe’ll be back by that time.” 

Dwyer shook his head. “Thank you very much, 
but we'll just wash up and go on. We have an excellent 
lunch with us. The road, we hear, is very slow and 
sandy, and we want to be on time: Come, Robert.” 

The car drew up before the store. 
Spud leaned over the rail. 

** Find it?” 

“No,” said Wheeler. “They're going 
on. This way, gentlemen.” 

He ushered his guests in, with a 
black look for the young couple as he 
passed. He came back out at once. 

“What's this? What’s all this? 
Gertie, go in the house this minute and 
start dinner. Confound you, Spud, 
why didn’t you come back?” 

“Tm feeling poorly, Mr. Wheeler.” 

“Oh, go tell that to the submarines. 
You're a triflin’ scoundrel, suh!) Where's 
Joe?” 

“Gone to Willit’s, after a screen.” 
**How'd he go — over the ridge?” 
“He went down the river.” 

** What?” 

Spud explained and led 
his incredulous host out to 
the scene of Joe’s exploit. 
Wheeler’s bad humor dis- 
appeared in laughter. 

‘Well, that’s a good one! 
We'll have to tell that to 
the strangers. You might 
as well stay to dinner, 
Spud.” 

“No,” said Spud. “I'm 
feeling bad, I tell you. If 
you'll leave me put my 
horses in your pasture, I'll 
go up to Rincon on the 
passenger and see the doc.” 

“Yes—and make that 
an excuse to come back. 
Gertie, I thought I told 
you to go into the house.” 

“T ain’t making any ex- 
cuse to come back,” said 
Spud, pained and grieved. 
“If you or Joell bring my 
string up to Point o’ Rocks 
this evenin’ [ll pay you 
what's right.” 

** Likely — and let some- 
one else find that ring?” 

“Well, then, I'll send one 
of the boys for ‘em,”’ said 
Spud wearily. 

“Why, if you're really 
sick, boy, that’s different. 
You come get ’em yourself. 
But don’t make it a habit.” 

“Oh, that reminds me, 
Mr. Wheeler. If I make 
good as a business man — 
better than Joe, say — or as 
good as you— you'll haveno 

[Continued on page 51| 
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Speaking Editorially 


This Month, George Trumbull Ladd, Carolyn Wells, Hildegarde Hawthorne and Waldemar Kaempffert 


HE SPIRIT of preparedness is the 
normal product of the spirit that 
is in man. It is indeed true that 
squirrels store their nuts in antici- 
pation of the coming winter; and 
many kinds of the lower animals 
have curious and subtle ways of 
providing food and habitat for 
themselves and their offspring. 
But only human beings can pre- 
dict and intelligently forestall the future, can frame and 
execute elaborate complicated plans to turn its antici- 
pated happenings to their own advantage. We expect 
to see this spirit in every rational person as a proof of 
his rationality. We found schools to prepare our boys 
and girls for college; and we require of the college that 
it shall do its part in preparing them further for their 
future lives. The law-school teaches the intending 
lawyer how to prepare his briefs. The physician must 
learn that art of analysis which shall keep him ready 
and alert to meet every changing symptom of his 
patient. And the message of ‘the preacher is, for life 
or death: “Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ve 
think not.” Not to have the spirit of preparedness is 
to be a traitor to the reason which makes man, of all 
known existences, nearest to the divine. 

But the possession of this spirit puts an obligation on 
its possessor. Whatever form of life one is living, one is 
therefore bound to take notice of the signs of approaching, 
not to say threatening events, and, so far as lies within 
one’s power, to be prepared to meet them. Amongst 
the so-called common people there is no more popular 
test of the virtues of the male head of the family than 
that he shall be a good “provider;” and this same 
male head of the family feels himself justified in com- 
plaining that he has not been justly treated if, on return- 
ing home from his day’s work, he finds his supper has 
not been made ready. Indeed, all our moral judgments 
about others depend quite as much upon whether we 
find this spirit of readiness constantly in control, or 
not, as upon what they actually make out to accomplish 
at any present moment. On the other hand, the spirit 
oi frivolity, “don’t care what happens,” is essentially 
immoral and fatal to any real success in life. 

The spirit of preparedness toward the nation at large 
is the essence of patriotism; and he who is lacking in 
this spirit has not attained the beginnings of the 
character of a true patriot. For the nation not to have, 
and not to be prompted and guided by this spirit, no 
matter what the cost be in money , toil, and self-sacri- 
fice, is for the nation to live in an irrational and immoral 
way. The chastening, and if no great profit come 
through the chastening, then the ruin, of that nation, 
is as surely to be predicted of its future as any predic- 
tion of any future event possibly can be. 

The patriotic spirit of national preparedness has 
reference to the nation’s finances, its system of educ: 
tion, its internal improvements, and its means for 
resisting foreign aggression and for taking its place as 
the champion of truth and justice in the world. 

How do we stand in our own eyes and in the eyes of a 
critical, but at least half-civilized world, as respects 
this spirit which is so essential to a genuine and effective 
patriotism? If we are to judge by the goings-on in 
Washington, our standing cannot be high. And if we 
inquire into the willingness of the average citizen to 
deny himself in any severe way for the nation’s sake, 
does the standard of America’s patriotism as shown in 
its spirit of preparedness, seem much to tower aloft? 
For Congress is plainly “making ready,” each one for 
his own. re-election, rather than for the securing and 
enhancement of the nation’s welfare. And the average 
citizen seems absorbed in the problem: **What can I 
get out of the Government?” rather than “What can 
I give to the State?” G. Fs Bx 


























On Writing About Spring 


) us dabblers in Poetastry it is easy to write about 
Spring. We can do it by ear, even if ‘ve never took 
alesson. Me, I have my own formula. Yeu remember 
the country boy who found the lost horse, and, asked 
how he did it, thus explained his success: “Why, I 
thought if I was a horse where would I gc? And I 





went there and he had.”” So my simple rule for writing 
about Spring is this: I think if I were Oliver Herford 
what would I sav? And I say it and it is. 

I just hand my muse her bounding lyre, and she tunes 
the quiverig string, and lilts a greeting to Narcissus, 
and the crocus blooming, and the apple blooming (idiots 
also more or less blooming), and she gracefully rings in 
allusions to mating birds and dewy morn and perfume- 


laden breeze, not forgetting the waking earth and 
glory of the world’s rebirth! 
She strikes the chord of Romance. Yes, I know 


Romance has been reported dead, but never in Spring- 
time. In Spring, Romance is alive and alove, and wait- 
ing round every corner for someone to keep tryst with 
him — someone who is breathing in the Springtime 
with deep inhalations of its very essence, that fill the 
heart with a riotous joy of living. Up, Poets, re-sing 
your Spring songs! 

And why? Why re-twang that old lyre? Why 
reiterate the rapture of budding trees, the ineffableness 
of the flush of rosy dawn, the hint of that Romance as 
immortal as the Spring itself?) Do we not all know these 
things by heart? Have we not heard them, Spring in 
and Spring out, till they are as a tale that is told? 

Yes; Lord, yes! But stay not, Poets, to argue. 


Haste, pick up your harps, give your Pegasus rein, 
dash off your Spring poems, omitting no trill or thrill. 
for this year marks the first time that some voung heart 
has ever realized The Spring! C. W. 


spirits the clutch of daily circumstance, the strugek 
against the insistent minute. What we confront in 
nature is never idleness. Huge energies are constantly 
at work, unending activities in process. Through th 
eons, as through the seasons, there is no wasted second 
Go out into these spring days and nights and watch 
the immense task that is not laid aside for an instant 
Yet leisure abides here, in all its unhastening calm, 
its superb sufficiency. H. Ul 























Leisure 


AS the word Leisure a definite and distinct mean- 
ing of its own? And if it has, do we any longer 
realize that meaning? 

To speak of an idle man as a man of leisure is mani- 
festly absurd; it is as maccurate as to describe a scholar 
profoundly occupied with his books as a man of action. 
Yet the tendency to confuse leisure with idleness. is 
becoming more and more common, possibly combined 
with some hazy notion that leisure is the more aristo- 
cratic word; implying the idleness of a rich man in 
contradistinction to the unemployment of a poor one. 

But idleness conveys, directly or less so, 
lack, of incompltteness. To be idle is to be in some 
measure unoccupied. Leisure, on the other hand, is an 
asset, a quality of the soul, with which actual occupation 
or activity has nothing to do. It translates, perhaps as 
clearly as anything else, into the term spiritual effi- 
ciency. Naturally there have been few people on this 
earth who were supremely men of leisure. Marcus 
Aurelius pretty certamly; Michael Angelo possibly. 
and doubtless Leonardo da Vinci; but the greatest 
example was Christ. 

Leisure is the capacity for domg a vast number of 
things pre-eminently well without hurry or confusion: 
a power to maintain the proper measure of life; a high 
serenity that finds each moment long enough, and none 
either over-filled or empty. It is in no way kin to idle- 
ness though it may bear an outward likeness to it. 
Christ, seated in deep contemplation by the well, may 
have appeared idle; He was none the less intensely 
occupied. Leisure He had, to listen to whosoever spoke 
to Him; leisure to give whatever was needed. But an 
idle moment never came to Him. 

In the great centers of trade and production there is 
a new word, a new aim — Efficiency. Is this efficiency, 
seeking as it does to eliminate all waste of effort and 
accomplishment, to accelerate speed while it lessens 
hurry, is it a fresh incarnation of leisure, and is that 
quality shiftmg from the individual to the group? 

Occasionally we still meet a man or woman of leisure. 
Almost always this person is old — not the idle old 
man or old woman, but the one whose hours are full. 
The reason for this may be that leisure pertains to 
eternity; these gracious old people have discovered 
that there is enough time for everything, and they have 
ceased to be in a hurry. Something clear, cool and se 
rene emanates from them, and encountering one s 
them we move out of our sphere of dust and hurlyburly 
into a state where everything is sufficient unto the 
hour. We are at leisure. 

In the country, under trees and on mountain trails, 
by lake or stream, we may push away from our anxious 
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Mars Through Lowell's Telescope 


[' is a kind of superstition among astronomers thi! 
no planet of the solar system shall be regarded ; 
habitable except the Earth. As soon as one of eel 
number steps forward and boldly proclaims his belief in 
a living Mars, he loses caste. That is what has happened 
to Dr. Percival Lowell. His ingenious and plausible 
interpretation of the one planet that may be inhabited 
is looked upon as romantic rather than as scientific. 
Look at Mars through Lowell's telescope in the clear 
aur of Arizona and you see a planet which changes its 
aspect from season lo season. Winter snc thr 
poles clothe themselves in white. Summer approaches 
and the white dwindles, until nothing is left) of it 
Lowell argues that this is snow and advances good testi 


COTICS, 


mony besides that of his eves to prove his assertion 
Why not accept the white polar areas as snow? 

But the snow is astronomically not nearly so abom 
inable as the “canals.” As the polar caps melt away, 
strange lines creep down from the poles toward the 
equator. Schiaparelli, who them first in| 1877, 
christened them canali, Someone translated his term 
only too literally “Canals” they will always be called 
in English. They are uncanny because of their amazing, 
railroad-like straightness, and because there is nothing 


Saw 


haphazard in their arrangement. Nature never works 
with such mathematical economy and precision. Like 


the spokes of a wheel they converge very artificially 
toward hub-like spots in groups of four, six, ten, 
even seventeen. As they crawl down from the poles 
the whole planet changes wondrously, 
russet or dun-colored like our deserts change to blue 
green. As winter approaches, the “canals” disappeas 
and what was once verdant blue withers to russet again. 

What are these mysterious “canals”? Artificial 
waterways that irrigate a planet dying of thirst, 
Lowell. Optical illusions, answer the skeptics, all of 
whom view Mars through somewhat smoke-laden 
northern atmospheres. Whereupon Lowell produces 
photographs of his canals. 

Lowell explains the canals in a way which is not only 
couvinemg but thrilling. Imagine this world of ours 
wita not a single ocean, not a single river, 
lake, not a single well; imagine it reduced to a vast 
Sahara desert; imagine what little water there is, pre 
cipitated in the form of snow at the poles each winter: 
in a word, imagine this world drying up. What would 
Kurope, Asia, Africa and America do? Sink all political 
and racial differences, forget: geographical boundaries 
in the all-absorbing task of bringing the pittance of 
polar water thal comes with the melting of the snows 
to regions which will still flourish if properly irrigated. 

That must be the condition of Mars. No one dis 
putes its dryness, and no one disputes that if it bears 
any life at all that life must be constantly struggling to 
maintain itself. And so Lowell and his few adherents 
contend that in the canals we see an irrigation system 
conceived and carried out on a planctary scale to utilize 
the water of the poles. The change in color from russet 
to blue-green is but the change that follows the coming 
of beneficent moisture — something that a Martian 
might observe on the Earth itself as Spring arrives. 
And the reversal of blue-green to russet with the advent 
of winter marks but the dying of vegetation. The 
ruddiness of Mars is but the heetic flush of death. 

What a vision of Mars Lowell has opened! A world 
so parched that there is no weather in our sense of the 
term; a world so serene that the passage of a moisture- 
laden cloud is of far more historical importance than 
the accession of a royal heir-apparent to a throne; a 
world which is tragically struggling against 2 doom so 
awful that we may not compare it with any terrestrial 
cataclysm without seeming flippant. W. K. 
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P to the time when she came to him 
with her request, divorce had al- 


by Cameron Mackenzie 
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Not Mentioned in the Decree 


feet, and before he strolled to the: window 
threw a searching glance at Ralph. The 
glance sent crimson blood to Faulkner's 





ways been an abstraction to Ralph 
Faulkner — nothing more than an 

odd social phenomenon of the day. Cer- 
tainly he had never considered it in relation 
to himself. But his wife’s suggestion that 
they invoke that creature of the law to end 
their apathetic union brought the subject 
inte immediate focus as a personal problem. 
Faulkner was then forty years of age, 
sighthy but not ungracefully girthy, with 
only an occasional gray hair around the 


to Mrs. Richardson —a 


BOUT DIVORCE: Last month, “ Easy Alimony” 

by Anna Steese Richardson; this month this 
illuminating story by Cameron Mackenzie; next 
month, “Am I My Husband’s Keeper?” as told 
big McClure series. 








temples. There was the springiness of youth 
in his step and a good-humored twinkle in 
his glanee. His character had by that time pretty 
definitely set itself. He was upright to the last degree, 
methodical, kindly and marching through life with his 
head held high. 

fle had been married for thirteen years. His wife, 
Hilda, four years younger than himself, was a tall 
woman, leisurely in her movements and with an air at 
all times of being “ gowned.”” There was determination in 
her mouth and chin and a restlessness in her gray eyes. 

The Faulkners were not in love. The fact had never 
been thrown out in the open between them; but he 
knew that she knew, and she knew that he knew. 
Their marriage had followed the great law of proximity. 
The circumstances do not matter. For three years mat- 
rimony for them had continued to be a high adven- 
ture. There had been a child. It had died and then 
they had settled down to a sort of dragging existence. 

here were many things, however, to mitigate the 
drag. Never once in the ten years which followed had 
she allowed his eggs to be overdone nor failed to im- 
quire in the evening if he were tired. On his part, he 
kissed her regularly every morning before he sat down 
to breakfast and had never forgotten a wedding anni- 
versary. Beside these, there was a group of friendships 
which, as married people, they had built up around 
them the Abingtons, the Murdocks, the Creels and 
an extremely agreeable relation with Hilda’s father and 
mother, sagacious old Mr. Granger and his kindly wife. 
And thus it happened that even if they did ride in 
silence to a dinner party and lapsed again into quict 
on the way home, to Ralph’s thinking their union was 
not altogether an empty affair. 

He would never have made the move. To begm 
with, after a mild, unexciting fashion, he was fond of 
Hilda. More than that, there was an unexpressed 
conviction in his conventional mind that the terms of 
his own existence were made. Most especially, how- 
ever, he had a vague theory that some day, when old 
age began to narrow the range of their activities and 
contacts and they were no longer swimming in the full 
lide, that they would draw together again and rest 
upon a basis of mutual respect, admiration aii 
common memories. So Ralph would have gone on with 
the arrangement, despite its apathy, to the ena. But 
Hilda desired the change. 

“Ralph.” she said abruptly one evening, laying ter 
hook face down on her lap, “this is useless.” The 
strangeness of her tone made him look at her over the 
top of his newspaper. 

“What's useless?”’ Faulkner asked 

“This life we're leading —- this life of ours together.” 

“Well?” queried Ralph. 

“Well,” she took up, “it comes to this you're not 
in the least helping me and I’m not in the least helping 
you. We've both got individualities and personalities 
to develop and neither of us is developing them as he 
might. We're standing in each other's way. For my 
part, I'm simply hemmed im, suffocated, choked, each 
year growmg more moody and listless. The terms of 
marriage as they exist today have got me locked wp. 
There are scores of men with interesting and stimulating 
minds whom I should like to be able to know — men 
whom IT can’t know now. More than that, I'm not 
accomplishing anything. My sole function in life has 
reduced itself to directing the management of your 
home — the place where you eat and sleep. Look at 
your case. Your recreations and pleasures are all with 
men. ‘Phat isn’t right! There is a whole side of you 
that’s stiflmg. I'm standing in the 
way of any real feminine influence in your life — an 
influence that you ought to have because it will wake 
you up and open your eyes to all kinds of beauties and 
glories which vou have almost forgot exist. I don’t 
mean marriage; LT mean friendships which are impossi- 
ble for you to have now. I'm a burden, an obligation, 
nol a stimulus, making your existence needlessly 


n fine side, too 





meager, dwarfing your personality. It’s best that we 
should quit. Fortunately we can do so without pain, 
and I’m sure it’s the intelligent thing to do.” 

At first Ralph was immoderately surprised. Then he 
reflected thet the fact that he was surprised was only 
fresh evidence of how far they had drifted apart and of 
how little they were any more entering into each other’s 
thoughts. Finally, he came to the consideration of the 
proposal itself and tried to see it from his wife’s point 
of view as well as his own. Of one thing he was certain 

that he was not a competent judge of what would 
bring happiness to Hilda avd what would not. He felt 
that he must allow her to determine that and he had 
every disposition to fall in with any arrangement which 
would work to that end. There was one question, how- 
ever, which he believed he ought to ask and he put it. 

“Hilda,” he began at a subsequent talk and _hesi- 
tated a trifle before he went on, “I understand per- 
fectly that you're the last person who would ever per- 
mit my name to be smudged; but it seems to me that 
[ ought to know if there is anyone else involved, some 
other man, perhaps at 

She cut him short. “No, Ralph,” she declared, and 
the relation between them was such that it would have 
been senseless to lie, “there is no one else. I'd teli you 
if there were — even if only the most remote prospect. 
The case is merely as I have stated it. We're starving 
each other to death.” 

Then he viewed the matter from his own side and 
came to feel that, after all, if Hilda desired to quit, it 
would be easiest for him to let her quit. 

“It’s perfectly silly to try to hold a woman when she 
wants to go,” he told his friend, Tom Crosswaite, to 
whom he took his problem, “and anyway, it won’t be 
so bad, I guess. I can live at the club and have a kind 
of freedom which I've never had — freedom of move- 
ment, not of conduct, I mean. If I were in the least in 
love any more with Hilda, it would be different. But 
I’m not, and as long as she has thought it all out that 
she wants to get a divorce, it seems to me Id better 
fall im line.” 

“Go slow,” cautioned his friend. ‘“‘There’s some- 
thing about a divorce that doesn’t — well, doesn’t taste 
very pleasantly.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” returned Ralph, “‘ you're not speak- 
ing of divorces; you're speaking of scandals. There 
isn’t the faintest touch of scandal in this. It’s an 
amicable agreement on the part of two people that they 
are better off apart. It’s above any possible suspicion. 
There’s no dishonor or embarrassment involved. It’s 
what you might call a decent, high-class affair.” 

“Why don’t you merely separate?’’ suggested Cross- 
waite. 

Hilda says that that would be a half-way measure,” 
explained Faulkner, “that it would destroy such slight 
advantages as there are in matrimony and wouldn't give 
either of us real freedom. If we're not going to con- 
tinue as we are, she thinks, and I rather agree with her, 
that we had better see matters all the way through 
and divorce.” 


HUS it was decided and Faulkner regarded the 

decision with complacency. In that spirit he set 
about making the arrangements and shortly visited 
his lawyers, the firm of Popple & White, established 
practitioners of repute. 

Edward Popple had been one of Ralph’s college class- 
mates. For twenty-three years Faulkner had enjoyed 
the other’s friendship and delighted in a consciousness 
of the other's unquestioning esteem. In a multitude 
of transactions Popple had acted as his attorney. 
Ralph told his story. The feeling that he must make 
clear that the personal integrity of neither his wife nor 
himself was at issue caused him to elaborate and em- 
phasize the reasons which had led to their determina- 
tion. In the midst of this statement Popple got to his 





face. He plunged on with his case more 
desperately, directing his words at Popple’s 
back. It was impossible not to read his 
friend’s mind. His attitude, the very lines 
of his shoulders, his silence, all seemed to 
say that he was disappointed that his friend 
should be in such a mess — disappointed in 
Faulkner. Presently the lawyer faced about. 

“Too bad,'Ralph, too bad,” he said gravely. 
“I'm sorry — very sorry.” The tone cut. 

**But why?” demanded Faulkner. “It’s 
clearly the thing for us to do.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” assented Popple. “Well, never 
mind; it doesn’t matter because I can’t help you.” 

“Can't help me?” 

“No, it’s a fixed rule of ours never to touch that class 
of business.” 

“Lord, Edward,” exclaimed Faulkner, “you might 
think I had committed some heinous crime.” 

“Oh, no, don’t be ridiculous! Of course not, but 
we've always felt that it’s just a little better not to 
handle divorce work. Lots of firms that are exactly as 
reputable as we are do, but — well, we hand over any- 
thing like that which comes our way to a little fellow 
down the street here named Leo Schmidt. You'd bet- 
ter go and see him.” 





AULKNER got out, bewildered and somewhat 

ashamed. ‘There had been none of the atmosphere 
of cheery compliance which Ralph had expected and it 
came vividly to him that he had never had a legal job 
before that Popple would not accept. Worse still, there 
was that distinct sense of having lost caste, the fine 
edge of respect, with Edward. But why? Scores, hun- 
dreds of the best people, the finest people, got divorces, 
and in his case there wasn’t a discreditable act or thought 
to be considered. Then why? He could not tell. By 
way of an answer he could only recall —“ never to touch 
that class of business’”’ —“‘handle divorce work.” 

Leo Schmidt proved to be a small, button-eyed 
individual who listened to Ralph’s explanation and 
wishes a little absent-mindedly and with a bright indul- 
gent smile which seemed to carry with it an exasperating 
implication of roguish wisdom. 

“Well, I suppose, as is usual in such cases,”’ began the 
attorney when Faulkner had concluded, “‘that you will 
be the defendant and that your wife will secure the 
decree.” 

“I believe that’s customary.” 

“Yes — it looks better,” rejomed Schmidt; and 
Faulkner was made no happier by an examination of 
this reply. He saw quickly enough why it looked bet- 
ter; realized that he and his wife, despite everything, 
would have to contend on many sides with a cheap and 
vulgar assumption that there had been wrongdoing on 
his part or hers. Otherwise why in this particular case 
should it. make the least difference whether he divorced 
Hilda or Hilda divorced him? But the assumption 
would exist and, that being so, it was easier for the man 
publicly to assume the shame than for the woman. 
Still, reasoned Faulkner, no intelligent or decent minded 
persons, especially those who knew them, would draw 
any discreditable inferences. They would understand! 

“Who are your wife’s lawyers?” abruptly inquired 
Schmidt, aad that raised a new point. So far as Ralph 
knew, Hilda had retained none, contenting herself with 
requesting him to arrange the entire matter. He was 
stumbling over his reply when the attorney put in: 
‘Perhaps, you want me to act for her?” 

There was in Ralph Faulkner a strong instinct of the 
citizen, of the law-reverencing man. Momentarily that 
instinct rebelled at the suggestion of the lawyer’s 
words. The incongruity, to say the least, of a man with 
any sense of delicacy engaging his wife’s counsel in 
their divorce proceedings came forcibly upon him. 
Divorce was) a remedy provided by the state for 
couples who found themselves for one cause or another 
at dagger’s points. The law was built on that general 
hypothesis. ‘But he and Hilda were not at dagger’s 
points. Somelsow, just then, the proceeding seemed 
to savor of a very dubious trick — the kind of trick 
which in any ‘ousiness relation he would not have 
considered for an instant. 

“No,” said Ralph, “I don’t think I want you to act 
for Mrs. Fasxilkner. I don’t know who her lawyers will 
be, but I will let you know.” 

There was not much more to be said and Ralph took 
his departure. Perhaps it was because he wanted to 
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instruct his wife to secure her own lawyers, perhaps 
it was because he was in no mood for the office. perhaps 
it was the habit of vears; but, in any event, Faulkner 
turned his steps toward his home. Arriving there, an- 
other jolt awaited him. Hilda had gone. 

She left a note, propped up against the lamp on the 
living-room table, in which she said that now that the 
first actual steps had been taken for the divorce it 
seemed hardly decent for her to remain longer; that it 
was really simplest and easiest for both of them that 
she should leave in the manner she was leaving; that 
with only her clothes and her most personal belongings, 
she had gone to her sister in Chicago, where she would 
await instructions from him and their lawyers. Ralph 
re-read thg note several times. Despite himself he 
could not resist the feeling that there was stealth in his 


So thoroughly friendly were 
they, so bizarre was the situa- 
tion that they could not with- 


stand merriment 

















wife’s departure. He understood fully her reasons, but 
did the best, most well-ordered lives present issues 
to be evaded like that? He was certain that they did 
not. Hilda’s method of going gave him a sense, almost 
undefined, that he was entangled in the second-rate, 
not the thoroughly noble, things of the world. 

Ralph sat down on the couch. The servants were 
out and he was alone in the apartment. As his eye 
moved from spot to spot in the room, it seemed to 
him that he was, all of a sudden, entirely detached 
from these familiar surroundings. The place was no 
longer a home, barely a habitation or dwelling. It was 
the corpse of the thing it had been. The spirit had 
flown, and Faulkner reflected how amazing it was that 
everything around him should have collapsed so com- 
pletely with the withdrawal of the woman who had 
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lived there: especially amazing when that woman was 
merely an unloved wife. 

He pursued the idea and realized for the first time 
that all the background of his private life was a fabri 
into which Hilda had inseparably woven her personal 
itv. Remote from herself, he was, none the less, bound 
up with her. It was her quality of taste, the way she 
hung the pictures or arranged furniture that he had 
unconsciously accustomed himself to regard as symbols 
of his own particular place. Somehow he doubted 
that he would be able to re-create the atmosphere for 
himself. He would have to learn to breathe a different 
air and he had a feeling that he was adrift, at loose 
ends, lost. 

Then came a creeping loneliness. Heretofore, if he 
had appeared at the house ) 







[Continued on page 8d! 
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Vargaret Illington (at the 
right) has proven that fine 
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Woman-Made Season 


Beauty, Brains and Technique Win 


HIS is the story of a woman-made theatrical 

season. A true feminist might go even further 

and claim that during the season of 1915-16 

the theatre was saved from utter failure by the 
beauty, brains and technique of its women. Not that 
women wrote the plays, produced them or financed 
them. But certainly a small group of artistic actresses, 
clinging tenaciously to the spoken drama, have res- 
cued it from the blight which threatened it through 
pessimistic managers, poor plays and a “road” lost 
in the lure of moving pictures. And this while male 
stars by the dozen deserted to the surer profits of 
the film-drama. 

For once loyalty has reaped its reward. Today 
there are new women stars on Broadway, in electric 
lights and in the making, while others, tried and 
true, have enjoyed long runs in New York, or suc- 
cessful engagements in those few large cities where 
a welcome still awaits the spoken drama. 

Here are some of the pleasant things women 
have done for the drama — and themselves, during 
ihe season aow drawing to a close 

Mrs. Fiske has reappeared on Broadway after 
an absence of two seasons, to be acclaimed anew 
America’s most brilliant comedienne. 

Miss Julia Arthur, after a professional retirement 
of fifteen years, lias returned to the stage to thrill with 
her marvelous speaking voice, a gift rare among 
modern women, and to hold with her personal charm. 

Miss Grace George has realized her laudable am- 
bition to direct her own repertoire company — and 
a sterling company at that — im the cosy Playhouse. 

Miss Maude Adams has enjoyed a most profitable 
midwinter season m a series of Barrie revivals. 

Miss Emily Stevens, admittedly the most keenly 
intellectual of the younger womer, has achieved 
stardom 

Miss Ethel Barrymore has found a dramatic pot of 
gold, after six seasons of uncertain financial returns 








Miss Marjorie Rambeau, who has heretofore shed her 
light on the Pacific coast, can now write “ Broadway” 
after her name. 

Miss Madge Kennedy has proven that she is the 
one small American person who can play an unclean 
play in a clean way, wherefore her name will soon 
shine out in the coveted electric lights. 

Miss Jane Cowl, original sob-sister of the stage, by her 
beauty and personal magnetism, will keep Common 
Clay ov Forty-second Street the long season through. 








And from the road, Miss Margaret 
: Illington has been sending back to her 
managers weekly profits which prove that 
fine emotional acting can still hold its own, 
even against the hectic call of the movie 
melodrama. 








But where, oh, where are the popular 
male stars who once vied for box office 
receipts with the fair ladies catalogued 
above? Where are Arnold Daly, Robert 
Edeson, Holbrook Blinn, De Wolf Hopper. 
Robert Warrick, Douglas Fairbanks, Jack 
Barrymore, William Collier, Lew Fields, 
Sam Bernard, Theodore Roberts, John 
Emerson, and Robert Mantell? 

Retired to enjoy the hard-earned rest of 
middle-age? 

Stalking that most elusive game — The 
Great American Drama? 

Lost— strayed stolen? 

No — merely tarryving in the film studios 
which dot the country from coast to coast, 
dallying with a “sure thing” until the tide 
turns once more in the direction of spoken 
drama! 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the “success-for-women” record on Broad- 
way is the fact that only in rare instances 
are ther plays worthy of their talents. 
They have succeeded not because of the 
play — but in spite of the play 

The usual comment on Miss Barry- 
more’s vehicle, Our Mrs. McChesney, has 
been: The play is nothing at all, but it gives 
Ethel Barrymore a chance to be her own 
charming self and has a happy ending.”’ 

The popular verdict is eminently correct. 
Our Mrs. McChesney is a poor play, poorly 
constructed, from Miss Edna_ Ferber’s 
cleverly written and = generally popular 
magazine stories. It gives Miss Barrymore 
an opportunity to wear some character- 
istically charming clothes and, to speak 
some very funny lines in her inimitable 
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fashion. And the final curtain leaves her in the arms 
of a very fortunate leading man, which is infinitely 
more satisfactory to the theatre-going public than to 
picture her dissolved in tears, as in The Shadow. 

Mrs. Fiske has for her vehicle Erstwhile Susan, a 
dramatization of Barnabetta, one of Mrs. Helen Martin’s 
most popular tales of life among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. In less competent hands than Mrs. Fiske’s, 
this play would probably have closed after a week’ 
run on Broadway; for, until its opening night, the 





Julia 





{rthur 





mass of New York theatre-goers did not 
know that there existed such a people as 
the Mennonites of Central Pennsylvania. 
; A first-nighter, seated just behind the 
writer, remarked in condescending tones 
at the close of a characteristic scene: 

“Caricatures, honey, caricatures! There 
aren t any men like those.” 
| It never dawned on this New York 
woman, who probably never traveled west 
of the Delaware River, that Mennonite 
theatre-goers might say of Potash and 
Perlmutter, “There are no men like those.” 
Types, after all, are largely a matter of 
geography with Americans who do not 
travel. The Mennonites in Erstwhile Susan 
are quite true to life and furnish an excel- 
lent background for Mrs. Fiske’s seintil- 
lating comedy. The dramatization was 
made by Marion DeForest, who also 
dramatized Little Women. And, like Little 
Women, it is character drawing and talk 
rather than drama; but Mrs. Fiske could 
redeem this fault and more. 

Miss Julia Arthur, whose gifts are 
peculiarly suited to the classic drama, is 
beimg starred in a would-be thriller, The 
Kternal Magdalene. Her réle is neither 
human nor symbolic. The play is a frank 
dramatization of a sociological question, 
“Shall the women of the world’s oldest 
profession be segregated or scattered?” 
It was expected by the playwright and the 
producer that the audience would be duly 
thrilled by the discussion of this taboo 
topic, as carried on by a minister of the 
gospel, a would-be reformer and a sparkling 
representative of the profession — itself. 
Whatever may have been the verdict on the 
road, in New York the play owed its run 








— by Anna Steese Richardson 
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Cheney, a Boston capitalist, she frequently crossed 
the continent, and wherever she stopped, she visited 
the local theatre. She kept alive her friendships in 
the profession. She watched the eddies and swirls 
of public taste. Always a student, she added to her 
library all the new works on the drama, all the new 
plays published in book form. For new playwrights 
in particular she had warm welcome, criticizing their 
work, and feeding the dramatic flame however feebly 
it flickered in their output. 

So it must have amused Miss Arthur when practi- 
cally each mterviewer selected for his initial question: 
“What changes do vou find in the drama and the 
theatre?” 

Miss Arthur summed it all up in a few brisk 
sentences, 

“The theatre has not changed. The public has 
not changed. Good actors are still earnest and 
sincere. The public still wants what it wanted when 
the: curtain fell on my last performance fifteen 
seasons back — entertainment —a good = story in 
a well-constructed play, well-produced. It makes no 
difference whether the play be tragedy or comedy, 
drama or farce, so long as it holds the interest, 
and builds, act by act, to a satisfying climax. 

“T hear persons say that this is not the season 
for tragedy or for farce. Every season is a good 
season for a good tragedy or a good farce. The 
same audience that will sit spellbound during the 
performance of a well-written tragedy will rock 
with glee at a well-written farce. No theatre-goer 
wants all tragedy or all farce for his theatrica! 
diet. 

“It is said that the drama has deteriorated, that 1 
deals with the trivialities of the present moment. 
Such critics forget that Shakespeare pictured the life 
of his time, red blooded war and love, highly colored 
emotions. Moliére dramatized the artificialitics of 
his day, Sardou the intrigues [Continued on page 65 


















































to interest in the return of Miss Arthur. 
Miss Julia Arthur's long retirement was 

in the flesh only. In spirit. she was always 

of the theatre. As the wife of Benjamin 
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who has heretofore shed her 
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Manuel Gallatin looked up proudly. “ Why. | know it all like a book! Ask 
the men to come out here. | can show them on a piece of paper in a minute.” 
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VERITAS 


ITTING on the terrace carved in 
solid limestone rock, a book in her 
lap, a woman looked out over the 


Illustration by Dalton Stevens 


—by Richard Washburn Child 


of irreproachable care. This was a char 
acteristic motion, however, which accom 
panied her moods of unrest. She turned 











leaden waters of the harbor toward 

a battleship lying at anchor in the Narrows. 
The development of intellectuality and 
the maintenance of a distinguished beauty 
were sufficient to insure Mrs. Gallatin 
recognition as a prominent leader of women, 
not only in her own city over seas, where 
her social claim did not have to be made, 
but indeed over the entire nation of which 
that city was the capital. She had not 


ginning. 


some experience or 
European cataclysm. 


HE real literature of the great war is just be- 
Each month McClure’s will publish 
at least one short story translating into fiction 
phase or result of the 
Such a story is “ Veritas.” 


suddenly toward her son, 

“You said that you saw his launch 
leave the Veritas?” she asked, disregarding 
the playful sobriquet of Litthe Boy Blue 
which Manuel had given the commanding 
officer of the old battleship. 

The boy nodded and dropping wearily 
into one of the wicker chairs before the 
copper-green tea-table, he began to ex 
amine his polished nails. Whatever the 





sought office in any of the serious women’s 
organizations which later years have 
brought into preminence; none the less, the power of 
her clear mind, combined with a subtle graciousness of 
manner, gave her a position of influence. All women 
and most men were interested in the opinion of this 
distinguished and still youthful widow; and she, on 
her part, had taken a philosophical attitude toward 
an increasing publicity which had caused her enemies 
to say that she was not averse to seeing her pictures, 
interviews and name in the newspapers. 

It is not probable that a woman who had been the 
wife of a world trader like Angus Gallatin, and had 
inherited her cool and active mental equipment and 
her tall, lithe and endurmg figure, clear gray eyes 
and long straight nose from the Nordheims, would 
be much deceived by the newspaper and magazine 
space accorded her personality. She often thought 
with amusement that a Continental moving-picture 
actress and a beautiful chambermaid who had married 
Lord Cawthard had been thus more favored. The truth 
is that Mrs. Gallatin was sincere and much in earnest. 

One of the foremost journals of the continent, after 
she had made six notable addresses to the women of 
that country, had this to say of her: 

* There is a maturity of judgment in her very manner 
not to be observed In many women, even im those 
who are heralded as leaders. This is said with the full 
realization that it will anger those particular women 
who are devotees of feminism, and who will feel that 
this is a patronizing masculine admission of ability in 
one woman which serves to bring into higher light an 
alleged unfitness of the female sex as a class. To such 
disturbed souls, we point out that after years of service 
and contribution extending beyond her own country, 
and dedicated to the cause of suffrage, Mrs. Gallatin 
at first abandoned sex antagonism and threw all the 
spirit and fire of her race into the reorganization of 
charity and the readjustment of its ideals, and then 
abandoning this in turn, and finding inspiration in the 
horrors of the European War, dedicated herself to the 
cause of Peace.” 

Such was the personality of the woman who, clad 
in one of the. flowing, loosely draped, gowns charac- 
teristic of her own expression, causing her to appear 
as belonging as much to other ages as to the epoch in 
which she lived, had now, after tea, strolled out o1 the 
villa on the cliff through the double lme of tall poplars 
rustling in the warm, salt wind, to gaze over the 
weathered parapet, at the panorama of the port, and 
the interminable sea beyond its mouth. 

The Veritas was not the only craft of war within sight 
of the summer abode upon which the estate of Angus 
Gallatin, because an alien tenant, paid double taxes. 
Like somber rocks set into the ocean, four other grim 
and sullen machines of destruction could be seen less 
clearly; but black smoke rose from their funnels and, 
half-concealed by the haze over the open sea, the 
squirming water at the stern of each showed that their 
propellers were in lazy motion. 

Mrs. Gallatin closed her book and folded her hands. 
A voice behind her had made her turn her head so that 
the half-concealed cords in her bare neck made her 
appear to be a woman possessing not grace alone, but 
great physical strength also. The voice behind her 
somewhere among the clipped shrubs was the voice of 
her son, her only child, who had been born before she 
was eighteen. It was sleepy, for Manuel Gallatin, 
who had played bridge whist until early morning at the 
Cosmos Club on the Aqueduct where rich natives and 
distinguished foreigners gather, had taken a siesta 
stretched out on the wicker lounge in the shade of the 
villa’s vine-clad colonnade. 

“Oh, I say, Mother,” said the young man, “has 
Little Boy Blue turned up? I saw his launch come 
ashore an hour ago. I tell you, you were dead wrong, 
Mother, about there being no crisis. Down at the club 
they all know the fuse is lighted already. And these 


natives are against us because of the Alliance, and 
there’s the deuce to pay if word comes by wireless that 
the Executive has declared war. Look at the Veritas! 
Three hundred and fifty vards this side of the mine 
fields at the Narrows, and four of the cocky Empire's 
ships out there like hounds at the mouth of a fox’s 
hole! It’s really pretty rotten, eh?” 

He was a youth of slight build, and his suit of cream- 
colored cloth fitted him so tightly that it emphasized 
his slenderness. His feet were encased in shoes made 
after the fashion of dancing pumps, and for some inex- 
plicable reason the little mustache above his small, 
immature mouth gave him an air of effeminacy rather 
than of manhood. He leaned over the parapet and 
with a yawn looked down on the lower town, clinging 
to the harbor’s edge and to the steep incline where old 
winding streets were lined by roof-tops of tile and slate 
in bad repair. Among the warehouses and near the 
little rug of green, marking the park where the pop- 
ulace enjoyed their band concerts, the market-place 
appeared filled with human specks weaving back and 
forth among the carts, and it sent up to his ears huck- 
sters’ cries which mingled with the sounds of a donkey 
engire on a cotton steamer at the wharves. 

“Pretty girl — that Miss Lagemour,” he said, en- 
veloping each word in a swaddle of cigarette smoke. 
“Praise be to Paris for sending her back here just 


now. Understands rhythm. Excellent dancer — hes- 
itatmg, her beautiful accomplishment. Came out 
yesterday for polo because | was gomg to play. Sign 


of interest — eh, Mother?” 

But Mrs. Gallatin, usually indulgent and protesting 
good-naturedly against her Manuel's frivolities, on 
this occasion remained looking at the bouquets of 
black smoke above the warships of the Empire, riding 
the open sea. For two months the Empire, if one could 
believe the papers from home, had been almost daring 
Mrs. Gallatin’s own country to war — whipping the 
patience of a nation desiring peace and wishing to be 
unmolested in its own business of commercial devel- 
opment. The expression upon her face was one of 
earnest disapproval. 


HIS was natural. Before she had left home for 

a respite from her winter labors she had spent a 
month in the service of the Woman’s International 
Peace Society. One of her friends had said: 

“Next to the devotion and love she gives her ouly 
son, Dosia Gallatin puts all of herself into this new 
work. The Cause is her only daughter.” 

She had made fifteen addresses in as many cities, 
had endangered her own health by working at night 
upon the publications of the Society, and had collab- 
orated in a play which had a brilliant success in teach- 
ing women the power which is theirs for the abolition 
of armament. It was Mrs. Gallatin who counseled 
the Society that in face of accumulating complications 
between her own country and the Empire it was good 
strategy to emphasize the impossibility of actual rup- 
ture and, above all, that to avoid criminal incitation to 
conflict, it was necessary to protest any steps of prep- 
aration. Her success, her influence had been beyond 
her own expectations, and she had closed her winter 
residence to go abroad, confident that she had had a 
share in averting another unspeakable conflict and m 
maintaining the brotherhood of man. Accumulating 
evidence that the diplomats, the Assembly and even 
the people of the Empire were not as eager in the cause 
of peace as her own countrymen and countrywomen 
had been disturbing. Her son brought the gossip that 
actual declaration of war was impending. She refused 
to believe it! 

She brushed back with her long fingers the strands of 
hair, still untouched by gray, that the breeze from the 
sea had blown out of the careful arrangemer:t which 
usually gave to her, at all times of day, the appearance 


attitude into which he fell, he was grace 
ful. His straw hat, thrown down upon the 
patch of grass which still remained hopefully green 
around a dry fountain, had upon it a band of some 
university society, gay enough to give a pleasant dash 
of color to the corner of the villa’s flowerless garden 
Manuel was the product of a civilization both com 
plicated and confident and taking its case. 

“He will surely come here, and he will want tea.” 
said Mrs. Gallatin as if to herself, and blew 
shrill note on the little Dresden china whistle which 
she had brought forth from a concealed pocket in het 
gown. A native of the country came shambling along 
the stone flags, and without ever raising his eves in 
inquiry, lifted the tray with its delicate cups. The 
servant understood perfectly that the mistress of the 
villa expected another guest; she had removed th 
silver sugar container from the tray to the table. He 
shambled along the parapet again with his noiseless 
sandals. Only once did he stop, and then it was to 
shoot a glance at the mouth of the harbor where the 
Veritas swung on her chains, and at the lead-colored 
sea beyond where rode the four fighting machines of 
the Empire. The flicker of a malicious smile appeared 
upon his flat, peasant face. 

“The dog has heard the rumors, too,” said young 
Gallatm, exchanging glances with his mother. “*He 
looks upon those four ships outside just as if they be 
longed to his own country’s navy. He knows that if 
the Empire goes to war, it means that his own country 
must join with her against us — that he will be one of 
the reservists called into service. Truly, I believe he 
would be pleased. I believe that you are wrong about 
this militarist: tyranny, Mother; L believe these peas 
ants and the higher types, too, over here fight 
because they think it’s right and do it for their own land 
just as much as the orators at home op April tenth say 
our own forefathers did in 1849. Honestly, it strikes 
me as funny that you should le awake nights about 
people being forced against their wills into wars, when 
their own wives and mothers are telling them to go to 
it, and the men who can’t get yrms from their govern 
ment will fight with stove-lifters if you'll let them. ‘To 
be very vulgar, Mother — we should worry! Ha, ha!” 

“Be still,” replied Mrs. Gallatin. With all her in 
sight she was never able to tell when her son was in 
earnest and when he was talking merely to arouse her; 
this time, however, neither she nor her smiled 
A menace seemed to be hanging over the sea, the har 
bor, the city, the villa, the garden, their own heads. 

This impression of impending excitement and evil 
was intensified by a bank of dark clouds on the ocean's 
horizon. At first, this had appeared at the edge as the 
hand of a marauder would appear on the top of a 
garden wall; then the body had risen into view until a 
gigantic misshapen lowering creature cast its shadow 
over the sea. The afternoon sunlight slipping in under 
this bank of clouds threw a brilliant light upon the 
sullen men of war so like the illuminating of a stage 
that the four fighters of the Empire and the Ver/tas, 
as well, appeared as belonging to the cast of a drama 
in which only monsters played. 

“There comes Boy Blue.” said Manuel suddenly. 
He stopped to blow the little pyramid of ashes from his 
cigarette, for the breeze had suddenly departed and 
the bowl of the sky held a hush. “He's brought a 
motor car this time. Of course, I am sure, Mother. I 
came through the gate in the street wall and here he* 
comes how through the house.” 

Under the colonnade, the screen-door opened, and 
for a moment, the sturdy figure of Commodore ‘Thor 
wald hesitated as the deep eyes under the heavy 
brows looked about for the widow. 

Though only a few years more than forty, Lee Thor- 
wald, unlike his brother, Charlton Thorwald of the 
Navy Board of Construction and Operation, had been 
unable to keep the appearance of descending from a 
line of fastidious gentle folk. Lee was weather-beaten, 
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browned, knotted by sun, wind exposure, and his own 
earnestness. He was the type of naval officer often 
described by the term “sea dog.” 

If a careful observer had been with Mrs. Gallatin, 
at the copper-green tea-table upon which the servant, 
returning, had just placed a steaming silvery kettle, 
he would have been able to discover in the approach of 
‘Thorwald, in the warm, sudden lighting of the Gallatin 
widow's clear, cool eyes, and in the half-amused and 
half-bored expression of her son’s face, much of the 
truth concerning the relationship of this mature man 
and this mature woman. Keen insight into the char- 
acters of the two would have revealed that the Com- 
modore, the lonely bachelor of the ship's bridge, and 
the leather chairs of navy clubs, the officer beloved by 
his men, more active in heart than in tongue, had 
carried with him for years in and out of the ports on the 
borders of the seven seas an enduring love for Dosia 
Gallatin, which had made of her a goddess and, at 
last, had bowed to the reluctant belief that she was not 
to be won by any mortal adoration, and certainly not 
by such inexpressive worship as he could give her. 

On the other hand, it was no less plain, when the 
woman rose to greet him, that her eyes, the tenderness 
about her mouth, the corners of which were. still 
voung, and her subtle welcoming gestures combined 
in & spontaneous demonstration of her affection for 
Thorwald. All who knew of his constancy and of her 
assent to its continuance, knew that from her intel- 
lectual prospect she regarded her perennial knight 
with his simplicity as one would regard a lovable child. 
Each had grown deep entwimed roots in the soil of their 
mutual affection; but to him, she appeared too imac- 
cessible, and to her, he seemed too elementary for 
marriage. Often, when he returned from voyages, she 
found it convenient to be at the capital of her country 
to which he would come; always when he was able to 
leave his duties, he journeyed to the place where he 
had learned she could be found. On this occasion, 
chance, alone, had brought his ship, the Veritas, to the 
foreign port where Mrs. Gallatin had retreated to her 
villa for a summer rest. 

“You're in time for tea,” said Manuel, making a 
lazy imitation of one who rises from his seat to be 
courteous, 

‘Thank vou, Dosia,” the Commodore said, smiling 
toward her rather than m answer to her son. But 
he did not sit down at once; instead, walking to the 
parapet, he looked at the wharves, the harbor, the sea 
and the clouds which had rolled up over the horizon 
The rustling poplars had become still; smoke from the 
chimneys of the old city below the cliff hung low 


about the steep roofs. 

Mrs. Gallatin watched Thorwald’s broad back 
anxiously; when he turned toward the table and with a 
pleasant smile took from her the delicate porcelain 
cup in which the tea was lighter in color than the backs 
of his hands, she"tried to read in his face, closely shaven 
and firm of flesh, the meaning of some new, patient, 
wistful look. 

That the Commodore noticed her inquiry is not 
improbable. He looked about the garden; leisurely he 
placed his cup, without having hs ‘hed it to his lips, 
upon the tray; he looked once upon the young and 
yawning Gallatin. 

“You have one male servant?” 

“Only one,” said the widow nervously. “Why do 
you ask?” 

“Nothing — for the moment. Except that he was 
out here when I came.” 

He was trying to break a piece of news, one would 
have said. 

“They are watching me rather closely this after- 
noon.” he went on, smiling. “Apparently these port 
officials here know as little of the situation as Ido. Yes 

or less. Their secret service men have followed me 
from the moment I came ashore at the Great Northern 
docks. It is a puzzle for these allies of the Empire. If 
war is to be declared, they would be glad to have the 
Veritas exactly where she is now — shore side of those 
channel mines, with the Empire’s super-dreadnought, 
two second-classers and a cruiser waiting outside.” 

Mrs. Gallatin had intended to offer him his untasted 
tea again; this she forgot to do. 

‘I think it is all nonsense,” she said. “It is arrant 
nonsense, Must it be the destiny of the world to have 
women teach it that it is all this bustling and jingoism 


that brings on war? How can there be any war? Our 


own countrymen are too sensible.” 

That is not enough,’ Thorwald said firmly and with 
unwonted daring in correcting her. 

“Why?” exclaimed Dosia, flinging her open hands 
apart. “Able diplomacy, a regard for the opinion of 
opponents, a judicial review of the causes are 
sufficient. [tis absurd. A wise people « can avoid war, 
Does it not take two to make war? 

Manuel twirled the ends of that mustache which 
carried inexplicably the atmosphere of effeminacy. 


‘ing his silk-clad ankles. 


“Oh, no, Mother, it doesn’t take two to make war,” he 
said with his usual and often effective drawl. “*Can’t you 
see? One can make it and the other gets it. It doesn’t 
take two to make war; it takes two to make peace.” 

“T think that is right,” the officer said cautiously. 
“The thing has been shown us — Heaven knows what 
the cost will be! We have yielded. The Empire and 
her allies have only regarded that and our helplessness 
— our lack of readiness to fight — as an invitation for 
more insults and more invasion of our rights.” 

“There you are, Mother!” exclaimed Manuel, clutch- 
“You've been teaching peace 
and disarmament to the wrong party. You should 
have told your troubles to the Empire and its Dual 
Entente. It is easy to convince the lamb that he 
ought not to bite the lion. But when it’s the other 
way around — really now a 

Thorwald had seen the quick flush upon Mrs. Gal- 
latin’s face; his eyes were capable of expressing a 








Sweetheart April 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


MMORTAL sweetheart of the year, 
April, old winter’s darling; 
The young frogs in the reedy mere, 
Long before I, knew you were here; 
So did the starling. 


The old wood knew it long ago, 
For he had felt you stealing, 

To press your lips beneath the snow 

Where the arbutus creeps to blow, 
Shyly concealing. 


Still prisoned, too, the ice-hung stream, 
With half-heard laughing water, 

Sang low of you as in a dream, 

To every wandering breeze and beam, 
Earth’s dazzling daughter, 


That now, like some young maenad flings 
Her flaming heart on gladness, 

Yet hath in all the songs she sings, 

*Mid all the wildness and the wings, 
The ache of sadness. 


Sing to a younger heart than mine, 
Sweet April! promise-maker, 

Dear sorceress of shower and shine, 

Duping us still with dreams divine, 
3 April, promise-breaker! 








warning which few men would care to disregard. Man- 
uel knew he had gone too far in his derisive onslaught. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said and drooped back into 
a silence and the attitude of a spoiled peevish child. 

‘Arbitration—” she began. “‘And an international 
police force.” 

“Of course!” the naval officer replied. “But the 
Empire has broken the arbitration treaty, and I have 
not yet seen an international police force, Dosia. We 
face a world that is as it is, and not the world we would 
like to have it be. Then what?” 

The woman, arising, stood beside the table, with 
the hot sun above throwing a purple shadow of her 
among the shadows of the poplars upon the white worn 
limestone flags. In her eyes was the familiar tender- 
ness and appeal; on her lips the same strength of purpose 
with which audiences on more than one continent are 
familiar. There was in her attitude, and in the ex- 
pression which shone almost as a light from her coun- 
tenance, a suggestion of a person inspired and risen to 
some height of wide prophetic vision. 

“There can be no justification for war,” said she in 
a warm and thrilling voice. ‘‘ Nothing can be a reason 
for the slaughter of men born and nurtured by women 
with love and self-sacrifice. Life is too dear, Lee 
Thorwald; the human body is too sacred. The devas- 
tution is too great. The numbers! The cost, the cost! 
It cannot — it shall not be!” 

The Commodore looked down at the ants running 
hither and thither along the edges of the mossy crev- 
ices between the stones. 

“Lives?” he said thoughtfully, as if he were speaking 
to himself. “No, I do not think that life is all. Our 
nation has stood for the hope of freedom for humanity. 
We have built up generation after generation national 
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ideas. Among them is your own — peace. But if, as 
a nation, we are threatened, if all the labors of men and 
women who have lived and died to make and preserve 
those ideas are to be wiped away by a conqueror — 
then, not even the hope of your ideal of a just peace is 
left. Against the saving of the nation and all that she 
stands for, what is the importance of saving lives? 
Do we not all die? Do we not die worn out at the end 
of a life of labor for our beliefs? Of what consequence 
is it then, that, for our beliefs, we are asked to die 
today: - 

“You have been trained in war,” said Mrs. Gallatin, 
looking down into his upturned face. It was an ac- 
cusation; for the first time in all the years he had loved 
her so devotedly he could see, as she looked upon him, 
a gleam of antagonism and distrust. “‘ You have made 
war your profession,” she went on, closing her hands 
nervously. “It is no more than natural that you should 
hold life cheaply!’ 

“We hold it to be dear,” he said clasping his brown 
hands. “For we more than all know the horror of 
wholesale sacrifice. And yet — Listen, Dosia. Here 
in my pocket is something. Ive carried it for years. 
Just a typewritten copy of the end of a book for 
children. It was written by no man; it was written by 
a woman!” 

The widow glanced at the thumbed paper, worn at 
the folds, upon which the words had faded. 

“Tt was written by an English woman,” Thorwald 
went on. “It was the end of a story book for the chil- 
dren. It was found on the body of a gunner’s mate 
who was killed years ago in a powder magazine fire 
when we were lying in Rio. He was an ignorant fellow. 
It must have waked some thought in him.” 

Manuel yaw ned. “Read it,” he said. 

* Brief,” Thorwald explained. He was an awkward 
reader and held the paper close to his nose as if prox- 
imity would cure the faults of hesitancy. “In this 
book for children someone had been killed in battle, 
and the book might have been sad except for this —- 
this written here,” he said and read these words: 


“ Lives wasted that might have been useful? Men who have 
died for men, in all ages, forgive the thought! 

“There is a heritage of heroic example and noble obligation 
not reckoned in the wealth of nations, but essential to a 
nation’s life; the contempt of which in any people may, not 
slowly mean — even its commercial fall. 

“Sweet are the uses of prosperity, the fostering sunshine 
of health and happiness and length of days in the land, the 
harvests of progress and of peace. 

“But there be things — oh, sons of what has deserved the 
name of Great Britain, forget it not! — the ‘good of which’ and 
the ‘use of which’ are beyond all calculations of worldly goods 
and earthly uses, and these things do not die with death.” 


“TI know the passage — it is from a book by Mrs. 
Juliana Ewing,” said Mrs. Gallatin after a moment. 
She saw that Thorwald had been moved and she held 
back her impulse to say that the thought might be 
better expressed. 

In the moment of silence, young Gallatin looked 
at the Commodore’s untasted cup of tea, at his mother’s 
questioning eyes and at the grave expression upon the 
officer's face. 

“Anybody would think the nuisance had come 
already,” he said flippantly. “It all seems gloomy 
to me. I’m going down to the Club. Id think to 
hear you both talk that the good old home land was 
at war already.” 

Thorwald moved his open palm slowly across his 
uneven forehead as if wishing to iron it flat; he looked 
slowly about at the shrubs as if he thought someone 
might be concealed by their branches. When he spoke, 
it was slowly and almost in an undertone. He looked 
at his watch. “It was,” he said, “about fifteen min- 
utes ago — allowing for the difference in time — at 
the end of an executive session at the Capitol, that our 
government announced its declaration of war.” 

“Good heavens, sir!’’ exclaimed Manuel, leaping to 
his feet. 

Mrs. Gallatin’s face lost its color. 

“TI can’t believe it,” she whispered. 

“The Empire forced it,” Thorwald said calmly. 
“It has landed four companies of infantry on the 
Peninsula. Your son was right, Dosia; it takes two to 
make peace. We had no choice. It was that or having 
our children and their children taught in schools where 
only the language of the Empire would be spoken.” 

“And you? And your men? And ship?” said the 
youth w ith a frightened voice, pointing over the parapet 
wall to the Veritas in the harbor channel. “W hy, 
you must skip out of that — that trap! Do they know 
here that war is declared? Do they know it on board 
the Empire’s ships out there?” 

Thorwald shook his head. He replied as if the ques- 
tion had come from Mrs. Gallatin who, sitting down, 
had gripped the wicker chair arms. He said, “They 
do not know on board the Empire’s ships, and the 
allies of the Empire here who [Continued on page 58] 
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She had turned to favor 
the reporters with a wist- 
ful. shy. entrancing “good 


morning” smile 








Hlustrations 
Iby 


I. Graham Cootes 








The Light that Lies 


AMPSON, who has always been 
uncommonly successful in evad- 
ing jury service, is obliged at last 
to serve on the jury in the case 

of the State vs. James W. Hildebrand. 
The latter, a gray, stooped old man of seventy. has been 
charged with embezzlement of something like fifty 
thousand dollars of the funds belonging to a real-estate 
and investment concern of which he was not only a 
partner, but also its secretary and treasurer. Samp- 
son’s first feeling of resentment against this interference 
of his plans for a trip to California, however, gives way 
to a sense of actual interest in the case when he sees 
Alexandra Hildebrand, the granddaughter of the de- 
fendant, and one of the loveliest girls he has ever looked 
upon. When the case goes to the jury, Sampson real- 
izes that, in spite of his sympathy for the aged defend- 
ant and his keen interest in the voung girl, there is 
but one verdict to be returned if he lives up to his ideas 
of honor and integrity. 


“Whatcher say your name was?” demanded No. 8, 
aggressively. 

“T didn’t say,” said Sampson coolly. 
3, if you don’t mind. T°ll answer to it.” 

“Well, my name is Hooper, and that’s what T want 
to be called,” continued the juryman, arrogantly. 


“Call me No. 


by George Barr McCutcheon 


“Tm not going to call you anything.” 
turning away in his loftiest manner. 

“Well, I guess it’s just as well you don’t,” snorted 
No. 8, sticking out his chest, and it wasn't a very ob- 
trusive chest at that. Putting it back to where it 
normally belonged was a much less arduous job for 
No. 8 than sticking it out. He couldn't have stuck it 
out at all if he hadn't possessed the backing of ten men. 

In short, the jury had been out for seven hours and 
the last ballot stood eleven to one for acquittal. Samp- 
son was the unit. 

No. 12 tried diplomacy. 
get together on this thing. 
knockin’ Mr. Sampson. 
pleases, same as we have. 
get together.” 

“My God.” groaned No. 1, “can you beat that? 
Eleven of us have been together since five o'clock this 
afternoon, and you talk about being calm. Now, as 
foreman of this jury, I think I’ve got some right to be 
heard, You'll admit that, won't you. Mr. Sampson?” 

“Certainly. Up to this moment, [ve had no diffi- 


said Sampson, 


“Say, now, fellers, let's 
We don’t get anywhere by 
He's got a right to think as he 
So let’s be calm and try to 


culty inhearmg you. Tt isn’t necessar 
to shout, either. Time not deaf.” 
“Now, let me talk.” went on the 
foreman. “Keep still a minute, vou 
other fellers. Mr. Sampson is a genth 


He's got as much sense, I suppose, as any of us 


maaan. 
He 
“Thanks,” said Sampson. 
“Well, here we are, ‘leven to one. You admit thit 
your sympathies are with the old man, same as the res! 


of us. You say you'd sooner be shot than to send him 
up. Well, now let's Wait a minute, Hooper! Pm 
talking. Let's talk this thing over as friends. T apolo 


You've got 

You've got a legal right to hang 
this jury. But is it right fair? If ‘leven of u 
are willmg to go on as putting er 
dence in the testimony of Mr. Hildebrand, T can’t se 
why you're afraid to come in with us. 
soul you don’t think he’s guilty. 
he is shielding SOTRCOTLE else. 


gize for what I said just after supper. 
right to be pig-headed. 
and 


record is CF 


Down in your 

You say that mayh« 
If that’s the way vou 
feel, why not come out like a man and give the 
old lad the benefit of the doubt? 
hard man. 
I believe in putting ‘em where they belong, and keeping 
‘em there. By Gosh, nobody dares to say to my face 
that I'm easy on criminals. Im as hard as nails. My 


poor 
Lord know ‘ I'm it 


I don’t want to see any guilly man escapx 
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wife says Pm as hard 
as all get-out. And she 
ought to know She's { 
heard me talk about 
crime here in New York 
for nearly fifteen vears 
and she knows how I 
feel. Well if bam will 
ie lo vive the old 
man a chance, it ought 
to stand for something, 
oughta’t it? Hard as 
I am? 

Just renson it oul 
for yourself, Mr. Samp- 
Saori. Now, we all 
avree that the evidence 
against him is pretty 
strong. But it is cv 
cumstantial. You said 
so yourself in the be 
ginning. It was you 
who said that it was 
circumstantial. You 
said Just a minute, 
Hooper! You said that 
while everything 
pomled to him as the 
wuiltvy oman, nobody 
actually swore that he 
saw thin take — the 
money. On the other 
hand, he swears he did 
not take it He ough! 
lo know, onghtn't 
he? if he knows who 
did take it, why that's 
lis Dtistness. | don't 
heheve i sqquenlors, | 
wouldn't have any 


merey on a man who 


turned State's evidence i 
lo save himself Well, . . 
now, supposing old a 


man Hildebrand knows 
who got away with the 
stuff. He is too much but 
of aman to squeal. We 

oughin’t lo send him up just because he won't squeal 
on the man a friend, for all we know even though 
it might save him from going to the pen. T leave it to 
you, Mr. Sampson. Ought we?” 

“Of course we oughti't,” broke m= the irrepressible 
Mr. Hooper. “* Any damm fool ought to see that.” 

Sampson eved Mr. Hooper severely. “He's leaving 
il to me, Mr. Hooper; nol lo you.” He leaned a little 
closer, his eves narrowing. “And, by the way, Mr. 
Hooper, before we go any farther, I should like to call 
your attention to several facts entirely separate and 
apart from this trial. Pt may mterest von to know that 
I am six feet one in my stocking feet, that I weigh one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, that Lam just under 
thirty vears of age, that [ was one of the strongest men 
in college, and that up to a certaim poimt Tam, and al- 
ways have been, one of the gentlest and best-natured 
individuals in the world.” 

“What do vou mean by that?” blustered No. 8. 

“Gentlemen!” admonished the foreman. The auto- 
mobile salesman stopped picking his teeth. 

‘Lam merely trying to convince you, Mr. Hooper, 
that there is a great deal more to be said for circumstan 
tinl evidence than you might think. You might go on 
forever thinking that T am a meek, spineless saphead, 
and on the other hand you might have it proved to 
you that I'm not. Please reflect on what I have just 
said. Ttean’t do vou any harm to reflect, Mr. Hooper.” 

“Oh, piffle!” said Mr. Hooper, getting very red in 
the face, 

“Sic “em!” said No. 12, under his breath. 

*Moreover,” went on Sampson, smiling. but mirth 
lessly, “Lo am assuming that your exercises as a hat 
salesman are nol such as one gets in a first-class gvim 
nasium. IT hope vou will pardon me for asking vou to 
repeal the word vou just uttered. [think it was * piffle.” 

Mr. Hooper grimed. He didn’t feel like grinning, 
but something psychological told him to do it, and to 
do tt as qui klv as possible. “Aw, don't vet sore, old 
man. Forget it!” 

“Certainly.” 

The foreman seized the opportunity. “There, now, 
that’s better At last we seem to be getting together.” 

No. 7 spoke up. *This might be a good time to 
take another ballot. Its ‘leven minutes to one by my 
watch, We stand ‘leven to one. “That's a good sign. 
Say. do vou know that’s pretty darned smart, if 1 do 
say it myself who ss 

“Lets have Mr. Sempson’s revised views on the 
subject and then take a final ballot for tonight,” 


said Sampson, 





He bolted after her, only to see her enter a taxi-cab; 


said the foreman, 
wearily. 

“IT haven't revised 
my views,” said Samp- 
son. There were sev- 
eral draughty © sighs. 
“T've stated them five 
or six times tonight, 
and I see no reason 
to alter them now. 
Deeply as I regret it, 
I cannot — conscien- 
tiously do anything but 
vote for a conviction.” 

“Now, listen to me 
once more, Mr. Samp- 
son,” began the chubby 
bachelor. “Pll try to 
set vou straight in 

“See here,” said 
Sampson, arising and 
confronting his com- 
panions, “we may just 
as well look this thing 
squarely in the face. i 
don’t want to send him 
up any more than the 
rest of you do. But 1 
am going to be honest 
with myself im this 
matter if I have to 
stay out here for six 
months. We've heard 
all the evidence. It 
seems pretty clear to 
all of us that the de- 
fendant was responsi- 
ble for the loss of that 
money, even if he didn't 
take it himself. He was 
the treasurer of the 
concern. He had ab- 
solute charge of the 
funds. So far as we are 
concerned the State has 
made out its case. We 
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yes, she did look back over her shoulder are supposed to be 


impartial. We are sup- 
posed to render a verdict according to the law and the 
evidence. We cannot be governed by sympathy or 
conjecture. 

“When I left the courtroom with the rest of you 
gentlemen to deliberate on a verdict, I will confess to 
you that [had in my heart a hope that you men would 
do just what you have done all along; vete for acquittal. 
When [ came into this room seven hours ago, I was 
eager to vote just as you have voted. Then I began 
to reflect. I asked myself this question: “How can I 
go back to that courtroom and look the district at- 
torney and the Court im the face and say that James 
Hildebrand is not guilty?’ If I did that, gentlemen, 
I am quite sure 1 could never look an honest man 
in the face again. We have all been carried away by 
our sympathies, I quite as much as the rest of you. I 
am convinced that there isn’t a man among you who 
can stand up here and say, on his honor, that the 
evidence warrants the discharge of the defendant. 

“God knows I want to set him free. I am inclined 
to believe his story. He is not the sort of man who 
would steal. But, after all, we are bound, as honest 
men, to carry out the requirements of the law. The 
Court clearly stated the law in this case. Under the 
law, we can do nothing else but convict, gentlemen. 

“You, Mr. Foreman, have said that Hildebrand per- 
haps knows who took the money. You will admit 
that you are guessing at it, just as I am guessing. In 
his own testimony he was careful to say nothing that 
would lead us to believe that he knows the guilty man. 
The State definitely charges him with the crime and 
it produces evidence of an overwhelming nature to sup- 
port the charge. Against this evidence is his simple 
statement that he did not take the money. He had 
already pleaded not guilty. Is it to be expected of 
him, therefore, that he should say anything else but 
that he did not rob his partners? 

“Only the criminals who are caught red-handed con- 
fess that they are guilty. The guiltiest of them go on 
the stand, as we all know, proclaiming their innocence, 
and not one, but all of the men who go to the chair 
after making such pleas maintain with their last breath 
that they are innocent. Gentlemen, this is the bitterest 
hour in all my life. T want to set this old man free, 
but [I cannot conscientiously do so. I took my oath 
to render a fair and impartial verdict. You all know 
what a fair and impartial verdict must be in this case. 
I shall have to vote, as T have voted from the beginning, 
for conviction.” 

He sat down. No. 7, who was directly opposite 
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him across the long table, leaned forward suddenly with 
an odd expression in his eyes. Then he blinked them. 

“Why, by jingo. he’s — he’s crying!” he exclaimed, 
something akin to awe in his voice. “You got tears 
in your eyes, darn me if you haven't.” 

There were tears in Sampson’s eyes. He lowered his 
head. 

“Yes,” he said gruffly; “and I am not ashamed of 
them.” 

“Oh, come now, old feller,” said Mr. Hooper, un- 
comfortably, “don’t make a scene. Pull yourself 
together. We're all friends here, and we're all good 
fellers. Don’t ——” 

“Tm all right,” said Sampson coldly. “‘You see 
Tm not as hard-hearted as you thought. Now, gentle- 
men, I shall not attempt to argue with you. TI shall 
not attempt to persuade you to look at the case from 
my pomt of view. As a matter of fact, I am rather 
well pleased with the attitude you've taken. The 
trouble is that it isn’t going to help the poor old man. 
All we can do is to disagree, and that means he will 
have to be tried all over again, perhaps after many 
months of confinement. IT should like to ask vou — all 
of you — a few rather pointed questions, and I'd like 
to have square and fair answers from you. What do 
vou say to that?” 

“Fire away,” said the foreman. 

“It’s one o'clock,” said No. 7. 
till after breakfast.” 

“Gawd, I'm sleepy,” groaned No. 12. 

“No,” said the foreman firmly; “let's hear what Mr. 
Sampson has to say. He's got a lot of good common 
sense and he won't ask foolish questions. They'll 
be important, believe me.” 

They all settled back in their chairs, wearily, drearily. 

“All right. Go ahead,” sighed the chubby bachelor. 
“Tl answer any question except, ‘What'll you have to 
drink?’ and I'll answer that tomorrow.” 

Sampson hesitated. He was eyeing No. 7 in a re- 
trospective sort of way. No. 7 shifted in his chair and 
succeeded in banishing the dreamy, far-away look in 
his eyes. : 

** Assuming,”” began the speaker, “that we were trying 
a low-browed, undershot ruffian instead of James W. 
Hildebrand, and the evidence against him was identi- 
cal with that which we have been listening to, would 
you disregard it and accept his statement instead?” 

“The case ain’t parallel,” said No. 8. “His face 
wouldn't be James W. Hildebrand’s, and you can bank 
a lot on a feller’s face, Mr. Sampson.” 

The others said, **That’s so.” 

“That establishes one fact very clearly, doesn’t it? 
You all admit that with a different sort of a face and 
manner, Mr. Hildebrand might be as guilty as sin. 
Well, that pomt bemg settled, let me ask vou another 
question. If Miss Alexandra Hildebrand, the grand- 
daughter who has faced us for six working days, were 
a sour-visaged, watery-eved damsel of uncertain age 
and devoid of what is commonly called sex-appeal, 
would your sympathies still be as happily placed as 
they are at present?” 

No man responded. Each one seemed willing to 
allow his neighbor to answer this perfectly unanswer- 
able question. 

“You do not answer,” went on Sampson; “so I will 
put it in another form. Suppose that Miss Alexandra 
Hildebrand had not been there at all; suppose that 
she had not been where we could look at her for. six 
short consecutive days — and consequently think of 
her for six long consecutive nights or where she 
couldn't possibly have looked at us out of eyes that 
revealed the most holy trust in us? Well, what then? 
I confess that Miss Hildebrand exercised a tremendous 
influence over me. Did she have the same effect 
upon you?” 

Several of them cleared their throats, and then of one 
accord, as if moved by a single magnetic impulse, all 
of them said, m a loud, almost combative tone: 

“No!” 

The chubby bachelor qualified his negative. “She 
didn’t have an undue influence, Mr. Sampson. Of 
course, I liked to look at her. She's easy to look at, 
you know.” He blushed as his eyes swept the group 
with what he intended to be defiance but was in reality 
embarrassment. 

No. 7: “I was awfully sorry for her. I guess every- 
body was.” 

No. 9: ““She’s devoted to the old man. I like that 
in her. I tell you there’s nothing finer than a young 
girl showing love and respect for ———” 

No. 12: “She's a square little scout. Take it from 
me, gents, she wasn't thinking of me as a juror when 
she happened to turn her lamps on me. [’m an old 
hand at the game. I can tell you a lot about women 
that vou wouldn't guess in ———” 

Sampson: “We may, therefore, climimate Miss 
Hildebrand as the pernicious force in our deliberations. 
She has nothing to do with our sense of justice. We 


“Supposin’ we wait 
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would be voting, I take it, just as we have been all 
along if there were no such person as she. However, 
it occurs to me that each of you gentlemen may have 
lil the same impression that I had during the trial. 
I had a feelmg that Miss Hildebrand was depending 
on me to a tremendous extent. You may be sure that 
I do not charge her with duplicity — God knows I have 
the smeerest admiration for her — but I found it pretty 
difficult to meet her honest, serene, trustful eves with- 
out experiencing a decided opmion that it was my 
bounden duty to acquit her grandfather. Anybody 
else feel that way about it?” 

There was a long silence. Again each man seemed 
to be waiting for the other to break it. It was the fore- 
man who spoke. 

“Til be perfectly honest, for one,” hesaid. “I 
thought and still think that she looked upon me as a 
friendly juror. Nothing wrong about it, mind you 
notathing. I wouldn’t have you think that she deliber- 
ately — er — ahem! What have you to say, No. 77” 

No. 7 blushed violently. “Not a word,” said he. 
“T profess to be a gentleman.” 

No. 8 snorted. ‘Well, then, act like one. Mr. 
“ong a gentle man. He don’t hesitate to say that 
he was — Say, Mr. Sampson, just what did vou say?” 

“T said, without the slightest desire to create a wrong 
impression, that I was deeply affected by the trust Miss 
Hildebrand appeared to place in me. She believes her 
grandfather to be mnocent, and I think she believes 
that I agree with her. That’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

No. 4 slammed his fist upon the table. “‘ By thunder, 
that’s just exactly the fix !min. Right from the start. 
I seemed to feel that I got on this jury because she liked 
the looks of me. Not the way you think, Hooper, but 
because I looked like a man who might give her grand- 
father a square trial and ——” 

Mr. Hooper interrupted him hotly: “What do you 
mean by ‘not the way you think’? That sounded kind 
of disparaging, my good man — disparagmg to her. 
Explam yourself.” 

Sampson interposed. “I think we all understand 
each other, gentlemen. Miss Hildebrand practically 
picked the whole dozen of us. She inspected us as 
we came up, she sized us up, and she had the final word 
to say as to whether we were acceptable to the defense. 
She believed in us, or we wouldn't be here tonight. 
What makes it all the harder for us, gentlemen, indi- 
vidually and collectively, is that we believe in her. 
Now, what are we to do? Are we to live up to her esti- 
mate of us, or live up to a prior estimate of ourselves?” 

Well, let's slee pove rit,” said the forem: ut 
uneasily. “I guess we're all tired and 

“TIT guess we won't sleep much,” broke in 
No. 7 miserably. “You'll never get 
me on a jury again. I'm a nervous man 
anyhow and now I'ma wreck. I don't 
know what to do about this business.” 

‘If it were not for Miss Hildebrand, 
gentlemen, we'd all know what to do,” said 
Sampson. “Isn't that a fact?” 

“Well, you seem to have made up your 
mind,” said No. 8 gloomily. “I thought 
mine was made up, but, by — gosh, 
I want to do what's right. IT took my 
oath to 

“We will take a baliot before breakfast 
in the morning,” said No. 1 decisively. 
** Now, let’s sleep if we can.” 

They disposed themselves im chairs, 
stretched out their legs and waited for 
an illuminating daybreak. 

Sampson’s decision was final. He would 
not stultify his honor. He would not be 
swayed by the sweetest emotion that ever 
had assailed him. Besides, he argued 
through the long, tedious hours before 
dawn, when all was said and done, what 
could Alexandra Hildebrand ever be to him? 
She would go out of his life the day that 

But there he was at it again! Why couldi't 
he put her out of his thoughts? Why was 
he continually thinking of the day when he 
would see the last of her? And what a con- 
ceited fool he had been! She had been 
most impartial with her mute favors. 
Every man on the jury was figuratively 
and literally in the same boat with him. 
Each one of them believed as he believed: 
that he was the one especial object of 
interest to her. 

But still — he was quite sure — she had 
communed with him a little more — was 
he justified in using the word?— intimately 
than with the others. Surely he could 
not be mistaken in his belief that she looked 
upon him as a trifle superior to But 
someone was nudging him most violently. 





“Wake up, Mr. Sampson,” a voice was saying, a voice 
that was vaguely familiar. It was a coarse, unfeminine 
voice. “We're ready to take a ballot before we go out 
to breakfast. Want to wash up first or will you - 

“What time is it?” muttered Sampson, starting up 
from his chair. Was it the chair that creaked, or was 
it his bones? He was stiff and sore and horribly un- 
wieldy. 

“Half past seven,” said the foreman. Then Samp- 
son recognized that the voice had interrupted his per- 
sonal confession. Moreover, he recognized the un- 
shaven countenance. It was really quite a shock, 
coming so closely upon “You've been ,hitting it 
up pretty soundly. No. 7 says he didn’t sleep a wink. 
Afraid to risk it, he says.” 

At eight o'clock an attendant rapped on the door and 
told them to get ready to go out:to breakfast. 

“Go away!” shouted the foreman. He was in the 
midst of an argument with No. 7 when the interruption 
came, and he was getting the better of it. 

“Tm willing to go half-way,” said No. 7 dreamily. 
“Hungry as I am, I'll go half-way. I've got the darned- 
est heads auc ‘the on earth. If T had a cup of coffee maybe 
T d - 
“What do you mean half-way?” 
Hooper. 
you?” 

The ballot had just been taken. It stood eleven to 
one for conviction! This time No. 7 was the unit. 

“No,” said the dreamy No. 7, unoffended. ** What 
I want to do is to make it as light for him as possible. 
Can't we find him guilty of embezzlement im the third 
de ‘eree or 

Sampson interrupted. THe, too, wanted his coffee. 
“Let’s have our breakfast. Afterwards we can dis- 
cuss ——”"’ 

“T want to settle it now,” roared Mr. Hooper. 

“Tt s all nonsense talking about breakfast while 

“Well, then,” said Sampson, 
find him guilty as charged and recommend him to the 
mercy of the Court.” 

This was hailed with acclaim. Even No. 7, emerging 
temporarily from his mental siesta, agreed that that 
was “a corking idea.” 

Find him guilty,” he explained, satisfying himself, 
“and then ask the Court to discharge him. Maybe 

i little lecture would do him good. A few words of 
uly ice 

“And now, gentlemen.” broke 
in Sampson crisply, “since we 
have reached the conclusion that 


exploded Mr. 


“You can’t render a half-way verdict, can 


es 


suppose we agree to 
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we are trymg Mr. Hildebrand and not Miss Hild 
brand, perhaps we would better have our cotfee.” 

At ten o'clock the jury filed into the courtroom ani 
took their places in the box. Each was couscious of 
what he was sure must look like a ten days’ growth of 
beard, and each wore the stern, implacable look that 
is best described as “hangdog.”” 

IOUFNES 
quest of ait object of dread. She Was nol there. Phes 
were a dozen sighs of relief. Good! Tf they could only 
get it over with and escape before she appeared! Whit 
was all this delay about? by were ready with thet 
verdict; why should they » kept waiting like this 
No wonder men hated serving on juries. 

The Court came in and took his seat. He Jooked 
very stern and forbidding. He looked, thought Samp 
son, like a man who has been married a great many 
vears and is interested only in his profession \ few 
days earlier he looked more or less like an unmarried 
man. 

“Gentlemen of the jury.” began the Clerk after thi 
roll-eall, “have vou arrived at a verdict?” 

“We have,” said No. 1, with an involuntary glance: 
in the direction of the door. 


A dozen pairs of eves went on an uneasy 


The verdict itself was clear and concise enoug! 
“We, the jury, find the defendant, James W. Hild 
brand, guilty as charged.” 

The old man’s eves fell. A quiver ran through his 
gaunt body. An imstant later, however, he sat erect 
and faced his judges. and a queer, indescribable smilk 
developed slowly at the corners of his mouth, Saipson 
was watching him closely \flerwards he thought of 


this smile as an expression of supreme indulgences Lh 
remembered feeling al the moment, vers cheap ithiel 
small, 


Before the defendant's counsel could call for a poll 
of the jury, No. 1 arose in his place and laboriously ad 
dressed the Court. He announeed that the jury had 
a communication to make and asked if this was the 
proper time to present it. The Court signified h 
readiness to hear the communication, and No. | 
nervously extracting from his pron ket a sheet of not 
paper, read the following recommendation 

“The jury, having decided in its deliberations that 
the defendant, James W. Hildebrand, is legally and 
morally guilty as charged in the indictment, craves the 
permission of this honorable Court to be altowed to 

submit a recommendation bearing upon the 
penalty to be inflicted as the result of the 
verdict agreed upon. We would respectfulls 
urge the Court 
and suspend sentence [Continued on pay 


lo exereise its preroy ali 
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They seemed to glory in thi 
fact that he was a top-lofiy 


superior sort of individual who 





looked down mpon them witli 


infinite though gentle scorn 
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“Crandall, if you're not satisfied with your job, go get your money from the cashier!” snarled Judkins 


TIN GODS — by Frank Goewey Jones 


Illustrations by T., K. Hanna 





BIG cock-robin§ sort) of man 
strutted into Bigelow & Jud 
kins’s office at the corner of 
West) Jackson Boulevard and 
Clinton Street The first red breasted 
harbinger of Spring cheers ones spirit 
with its auguries. ‘The chipper appear 
ance oft Morse aa his loud suit of brown 
worsted, with the crimson vest protrud 


Gods ~ 


comes 


ing its are from the bulging front of 
his unbuttoned cutaway, had a similar 
fect on Jack Crandall this dismal 


March morning. He happened to look 


HE firm of Bigelow and Judkins suggests to Frank 
Goewey Jones’s active mind the most entertaining 


good-looking stenographer who capitalized laziness. 


sides and had gone to a show together, 
“on the winner.” of course. 

Therefore when Crandall saw the 
Acme salesman at the front door of 
Bigelow & Judkins’s place of business 


, MKD . 9 : = tery this Saturday forenoon, he jumped up 
business yarns McClure’s has ever published. lin Secon hk: aiaie Gl tie Eateueie on 
is the first of a new series. Next month ~s a — a in behalf 

ee rE “9s . 99 P of the firm. e could not imagine 

he Kfficiency Expert, the story of the what errand had brought Morse to 


Bigelow & Judkins’s office, but he hur- 
ried down the aisle to greet the extraor- 
dinary visitor in just such a spirit of 





up from his desk in the rearmost 
corner of the general office when the 
front door opened, and saw the star sulesman of the 
Acme Pasteurizer Company enter. For the first time 
that day Bigelow & Judkins’s purchasing agent grinned. 

He did not laugh at Mors far from it. The 
tocky, straw-haired young buyer worshiped a fetish; 
his fond ambition was to become a salesman, and Morse 
embodied his ideal. The delighted grin that overspread 
the freckled face of Crandall when he caught sight of 
the cocky traveling man was the manifestation of an 
idolater’s eestasy in the presence of his tin god. 

Bigelow & Judkins’s purchasing agent never had felt 
toward any other man the admiration he had for the 
star salesman of the concern that competed most 
effectively with his own employers. Crandall was not 
disloval to Bigelow & Judkins in hiS worship of the 
traveling representative of their principal trade rival, the 
Aeme Pasteurizer Company. On the contrary, his 
dearest hope was that his firm would send him out on 
the road saptiie day lo se il Bive low & Jucdkins’s pasteur 
izers in competition with Morse. The Aeme salesman 
was a foe worthy of the couched fountain pen of any 
other ko wit of the orc r book. 

Jack had only a slight and casual acquaintance with 
Morse. ‘The celebrated star salesman of the Acme 


Pasteurizer Company usually nodded to the compara- 
tively young unknown buyer of Bigelow & Judkins 
when they passed on the Chicago streets. Crandall 
secretly hoped that despite the fact they were em- 
ployed by rival concerns, they might grow to be staunch 
friends some day. He wanted Morse to stop and grin 
whenever they happened to meet, and to slap him on 
the back and call out, “Hello, Old Man! How’s 
tricks?” 

Judkins had promised to give Crandall a chance in 
the next vacancy in the sales organization. The buyer 
often had visioned the day when he could go out on 
the road with a price book and catalogues. He had 
imagined himself in successful competition with Morse 
on the first pasteurizer deal in his new territory. He 
had gloated over the fancied picture of John Crandall, 
salesman for Bigelow & Judkins, standing in a hotel 
lobby with a signed customer's contract in his pocket 
and Morse coming up to extend chivalrous congratula- 
tions. Crandall had seen in his vision a good-natured 
grin on the face of the defeated Acme representative 
and heard Morse say, “You put one over on me that 
time Old Man; next time [ll get your hide.” Then 
they had shaken hands with the best of feeling on both 


camaraderie as he had dreamed about. 
Jack did not believe the partners or any 
of the clerks were personally acquainted with Morse, 
and he felt that the graceful duty of hospitality de- 
volved especially on himsclf. 

Judkins clumped from his private office just ahead 
of Crandall and blocked the narrow passageway be- 
tween the rows of desks. The purchasing agent jerked 
to a stop behind his employer's broad back. The 
junior partner suddenly caught sight of the cocky 
caller. To Crandall’s utter astonishment Judkins 
greeted the Acme salesman with effusive heartiness. 
His behavior was as remarkable as was Morse’s ap- 
pearance at that office. The junior partner always had 
hated bitterly the firm’s principal competitor. Now 
he shook hands with the man whose name he often 
had cursed when the Aeme Pasteurizer Company won 
a contract away from Bigelow & Judkins. 

Hello, Morse! Come right into my office,” Judkins 
invited jovially. He pawed in his vest for his watch. 
“T didn’t expect you so carly. Why, it’s only a quarter 
to twelve!” 

The salesman laughed. “The atmosphere over at 
the Aeme got a little loo warm to be comfortable, after 
I told ‘em. So I didn’t linger for the wake.” 

Judkins’s pursy body shook with his chuckles of 
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appreciation. An eagerly curious inquiry — blurted 
from his thick lips: 

“What did they say?” 

Morse and the junior partner were walking leisurely 
up the aisle abreast. They passed Crandall, who 
squeezed aside to make room. Myopic Judkins did 
not appear to notice the purchasing agent; he was 
peering up at the smiling face of his guest. Morse 
gave Crandall a careless nod of recognition in return 
for his admirer’s self-conscious bow. Then he turned 
his head tue other way and replied to Judkins’s question. 

“They panned me right! Called me all the names in 
the book, from Judas Iscariot to Benedict Arnold.” 
Morse laughed scornfully, yet with a grating undertone 
of malevolence. “I had half a mind to take a poke 
at old Whitcomb’s waggling jaw. But I thought I'd 
better not get into a row with the malicious cuss; it'd be 
exactly like him to have me pinched if I'd pasted him 
one. So I swallowed his insults. I can afford to now, | 
guess.’ Morse grinned meaningfully at Judkins. “* What 
Whitcomb said only whetted my appetite for his goat. 
[ll get it, too— you watch me!” The tone of the 
threat was savagely vindictive. “‘ You'd a-thought, to 
hear him talk, he owned me — body, soul, znd breeches. 
He'll have another think coming when I start selling 
B. & J. pasteurizers all around the Acme’s new man.” 

“Who do you suppose they'll hire in your place?” 
queried Judkins with tense interest. 

The renegade salesman shrugged his shoulders in- 
differently. . 

“Damned if I know — or care. Tl ramble right along 
filling my little old order book, whoever he is. The Acme 
will pick up some green kid to be my victim, I guess; so 
as to save money on the remains. I should worry.” 

Morse stalked regally into the sanctum toward which 
Judkins waved him. He bore himself with the manner 
of a king just come into his realm. The fat junior 
partner chortled like a hungry glutton about to sit 
down to a feast. He followed the star salesman-he had 
seduced from allegiance to the 
firm’s enemy, and shut the 
door of the private office. 

Jack Crandall was not an 
eavesdropper. He had lis- 
tened in a daze. Now he 
stared blankly up the empty 
aisle. The conversation he 
had overheard scattered his 
wits. He could not believe at 
first that he had understood 
aright the meaning of what 
Judkins and Morse said. He 
blinked a moment or two at 
the closed door of the sanctum 
while he collected his thoughts. 

Then his sagging jaw 
snapped up. His blue eyes 
steeled. The muscles of his 
thick arms tautened, and 
clenched his freckled hands 
into fists as hard as_ stone. 
His flaming wrath blinded him 
to prudence. Reckless of con- 
sequences, he strode to Jud- 
kins’s private office and banged 
in without knocking. 

“T heard what you two said 
outside there!” he barked in 
the face of his astounded em- 
ployer. ‘You've been promis- 
ing me for months the next 
job open in the sales depart- 
ment. Now you hire Morse!” 
Rage nearly strangled Crandall. 
He choked out, “That’s a hell 
of a way to treat a man!” 

The red jowls of Judkins 
turned suddenly purple. He 
seemed to swell in his chair as if 
a virulent poison instantly had 
bloated him. He appeared to 
be on the point of exploding 
like a blown-up bladder. Barely 
in time he saved himself. 

“Get out!” he roared. 

Crandall was as immovable 
as granite. “You did promise 
me the very next chance,” he 
doggedly repeated his charge. 
“T want to know if you're go- 
ing back on your word.” 

Judkins’s first hot indigna- 
tion was frozen over quickly 
by the cold malevolence of 
outraged dignity. But the 
frosted crust pent molten 
java not far beneath the 


surface of self-control. The 


voice of the junior partner was guttural, like the rum 
bling of an earthquake, when he spoke the second time. 

“Crandall, if you're not satisfied with your job, go 
get your money from the cashier.’ Then the volcano 
blew off its ice cap. “* Now leave my office!” 

The stocky young man withstood the blast of the 
eruption with the rigidity of a rock. Judkins glowered 
at him in speechless incredulity. The unprecedented 
temerity of his employee appeared to have paralyzed 
all the faculties of the junior partner. 

Crandall twisted sidewise to look at Morse. His 
tin god was smashed irreparably, for Jack despised 
a salesman that would sell out his loyalty to his house. 
He swept a look of scorching contempt over the rene- 
gade Acme traveling man. Cock-robin seemed to 
shrivel into a singed sparrow under that hot glare. 

Crandall shrugged his muscular shoulders, laughed, 
and turned his back on the two men. Without a word 
to weaken, his contempt, the purchasing agent stalked 
from the sanctum. 

Whispered, excited questions pelted Crandall from 
both sides of the aisle while he strode to his place in 
the rear of the general office. He shook his head sav- 
agely to all of them. He was in a dangerous mood 
and angrily resented the avid curiosity of the clerks 
and stenographers. When he reached his own corner, 
he slammed himself into his chair and jerked it forward 
to his desk. He grabbed a handful of bills from a basket 
and pretended to begin checking them. His fierce 
manner repelled any prying into his personal affairs. 
Until several minutes after the noon whistle blew, he 
did not once raise his head. 

Saturday afternoon was a half holiday in the office 
of Bigelow & Judkins. Either because the other em- 
ployees were affronted by the surliness of the buyer, or 
for the reason that they were anxious to escape before 
testy Judkins should emerge from his sanctum, they 
scurried away like scared rabbits. The last clerk had 
just bolted from the front door when the junior partner, 





The traveler surrendered his baggage check to the railroad agent and helped the 
creamery superintendent load the heavy trunk on the motor truck 


$1 
followed by Morse, came out of the private office 
The purchasing agent in his covert turned his head 
sidewise a little to watch the two men. 

Crandall looked from the corners of his eves and say 
that Judkins was glowering in his direction. Morse’s 
face was averted in elaborate unconcern. The purchas 
ing agent expected the junior partner to rasp a demand 
for an apology, with an ultimatum attached. But 
the fat business man, after a brief glare of apparent 
uncertainty, turned down the aisle toward the street 
door. He growled something to Morse, and the bi; 
salesman laughed contemptuously. Crandall did not 
hear what had been said, but he knew Judkins had mack 
a remark to the effect that the impudent buyer was 
tamed now. 

The purchasing agent creaked round in his chair 
when the front door slammed. He plugged the bow! 
of his pipe with tobacco, ripped a match across the edyx 
of his desk, and began belching smoke like a dragon 
He tilted back and hunched down in his seat, whilk 
he gave himself over to black broodings on his wrongs 
Now that the promise made to him by Judkins was 
broken, all his air castles lay ruined. And for full 
measure of injury, the tin god he had worshiped was 
battered out of recognition. 

The buyer knew why his own application for a 
chance on the road had been ignored. The trouble 
was that Jack Crandall had not been able to grow up 
Ile had been Jack” Six Vears before when lhe enlere a | 
the employment of Bigelow & Judkins to run errands 
Jack” he had remained ever since despite successis 
promotions. The old nickname that clung to him was 
synonymous wilh “* Nid” in the mouths of the partners 
They saw in him still the straw-haired, snub-nosed 
freckled greenhorn they had hired. In their eves he 
had not outgrown vet the awkwardness of his first 
long pants. 

Of course his employers never had expressed such 
sentiments in words to Crandall. Judkins. however. 
had made their options plain 
today. Three months before 
after many importunities from 
the purchasing agent, th 
junior partner had said in 
dulgently that he would bear 
him in mind the next. time 
there should be a vacanev in 
the sales department. Kyi 
dently, in view of the employ 
ment of Morse without a word 
to Crandall, the equivocal 
promise had been just a <Op 
tossed in the lap of a leasing 
child to humor him. 

The spiril ol re Ine lhion 
agaist his constricting office 
work had smouldered for vears 
under the straw thateh on 
Crandall’s head. This morn 
ing it had flared  aflann 
When the purchasmeg agent 
turned on his heel in Judkins’s 
sanctum and stalked out, he 
ilready had made up his mind 
to quit hus job. Self-respect 
left Crandall no alternative 
That part of his problem was 
solved easily, He scowled 
through the clouds of tobacco 
smoke because he could nol 
think of any wav to get even 
for the wrongs that had been 
done to him 

Balled, he flung his pripre 
impatiently aside after a few 
minutes. He had been sucking 
at it so hard that he wa 
nauseated. Ferociously he al 
lacked the great heap of bills 
on his desk. A man of dil 
ferent sort would have shirked 
the final drudgery of checking 
those invoices. That was not 
Crandall’s way. The angi 
young Irishman dug into th 
small mountain of work befor 
him as if it constituted th 
last barrier to his freedom 
Cleaning up his desk was a 
hateful duty, but it had to 
be done. 

Crandall never once thought 
of lunch. He was too full of 
resentment to have any ap 
petite. Until after — thre 
o'clock he sat huddled over 
the invoices on his blotter and 
glowered his detestation at 
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each one he scrutinized. Finally he slammed the last 
bill vindictively on top of the big pile in the book- 
keeper's basket. He reached for the jimmy pipe he 
had discarded. He knocked out the cold ashes and 
puffed the rancid tobacco alight again. The. he leaned 
back in his chair to ease the crick im his spine. 

The whiffed smoke, however, tasted rank and bitter. 
Crandall flung the short briar away in disgust the second 
time. He cocked his tan oxfords on the table, locked 
his stubby fingers in the close cropped, sandy hair at 
the back of his head, and fixed his hard blue eyes on 
dismal, deserted Clinton Street. Outside the office, 
in keeping with his black mood, rain drizzled down the 
dirty, window pane. Gloom wrapped Crandall like 
a soggy blanket saturated with the wet coal smoke of 
the city. To save his life he could not conjure a plan 
to get even with Judkins. 

During more than half an hour he scowlingly con- 
centrated his thoughts on the problem of vengeance. 
Suddenly the great idea came to him. There was a 
way that he could have a double barreled revenge. 
Not only should perfidious Judkins be wounded in 
his tenderest spot, his pocket-book; the now despised 
tin god should be made to eat dirt. Morse had left 
the Acme Pasteurizer Company to enter the employ- 
ment of Bigelow & Judkins. That meant there now 
was a vacancy in the sales organization of the competi- 
tor concern. Crandall dropped his feet to the floor 
with a crash of purpose. He would apply for the job 
Morse had resigned. 

They should be rival salesmen, as Crandall had 
dreamed when he worshiped the twin tin gods of his 
own metamorphosed self and his ideal. There would 
be a vital difference from his vision, however. Morse’s 
allegiance and his own should be reversed in the 
reality. And the two salesmen never could be friends. 
Jack never would shake hands with a man that had 
sold out his house. Morse had violated despicably the 
standard of ethics which Crandall regarded as sacred. 

He stiffened all at once in his chair. In savage re- 
sentment he jerked up his head to deny an insult. He 
doubled his fists. A still, small voice had whispered, 
“Traitor!” in his own ear. Was he not planning to do 
just as contemptible a thing as Morse had been guilty 
of? No! Crandall hotly denied his conscience. Morse 
had not been unfairly treated by his employer; he 
just sold out his loyalty. The cases were diametrically 
unlike. Judkins had snarled at Crandall, “If you're 
not satisfied with your job, go get your money from the 
That certainly absolved a man from all 
allegiance. Besides, the promise made to him had 
been ruthlessly broken. 

All these things were true; nevertheless Crandall’s 
scruples fought hard. Jack could not argue with 
them; he had to beat them down with the clenched 
fists he pounded on his desk. A man was a fool, he 
told the still, small voice angrily, not to look out for 
Number One when he had been “done dirt.” De- 
fiantly the purchasing agent swore that he would not 
work for Bigelow & Judkins another day. He would 
go to the office of the Acme Pasteurizer Company the 
first thing Monday morning and apply for Morse’s old 
And he would get it, too! 


Ne ggagerre 
cashier! 


job. 


"Pip igg oe was not used to feeling ashamed of him- 
self. The sensation made him furious. He grabbed 
the basketful of invoices he had checked and flung out 
to the bookkeeper’s cage with them. He was not going 
to sit there in his corner and compare himself with that 
“vellow”’ Morse. He was going to quit. He had 
finished his work for Bigelow & Judkims. Now he 
would gather up his personal belongings and write his 
resignation. He had made up his mind, and all hell 
couldn't make him change it. He wasn’t a wabbler! 

During the next ten or fifteen minutes Crandall 
through his department like a_ veritable 
cyclone; his actions were tempestuous, but the result 
was order, not chaos. He slammed catalogues on their 
shelf, banged drawers open and shut, and jammed dup- 
licate requisitions and price cards into filmg cases. 
He straightened from a cleared desk. On a chair were 
luiddled the few articles of personal property he meant 
to wrap in a bundle and take to his boarding house. 
Sullen fires glared in his blue eyes as he swept his ab- 
dicated domain with a final, unregretful look. He al- 
ways had hated buying. He was glad to quit such 
u slave's job. , 

In dogged resolution Crandall sat down and wrote 
a note to Judkins. He phrased his resignation with 
a pen dipped in vitriol. 
Jack enclosed the sheet in 


sw ept 


an envelope, addressed, and 


sealed it. He carried his 
valedictory to the empty 
sanctum and = slapped it 
down on the mahogany 
dlesk. 


self- 


ige of 


Another tw 


contempt made Crandall writhe as he stalked out the 
door of the private office. He felt that he had acted 
yellow. Even Morse had not been such a coward as 
to quit behind his employer's back. Conscience as- 
serted that a white man would come back Monday 
morning and face Judkins. But Crandall had a snub 
nose and a square chin and a grievance. When he 
kicked out of the sanctum, he muttered under his 
breath that he was “serving the lying old cuss damned 
right.” 

It required only two or three minutes to wrap up the 
things that cluttered the purchasing agent’s abandoned 
chair. Crandall thrust the bundle under his arm and 
jammed his derby pugnaciously askew on his head. 
Without a backward glance he tramped down the 
general office on his way to the front door. 

He was unlatching the gate in the brass railing when 
the telephone switchboard buzzer rasped close behind 
him. The habit of years made Crandall drop his pack- 
age on the mail table and turn about to answer the 
imperative summons. He plugged in with a cord on 
the trunk line and shoved the corresponding key switch 
to listening position. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Hello!” answered a feminine voice. “‘Creekfield, 
Missouri, wants you. Hold the wire, please.” A few 
moments afterwards the same voice spoke again. 
“Hello, Creekfield! Here's your party.” Then in a 
gruff, peremptory growl came: “Hello! Is this Bige- 
low & Judkins?” 

“Yes,” replied Crandall, wholly oblivious now to the 
fact that he had just severed his connection with the 
firm. 

“This is the Trans-Mississippi Creamery Company, 
Creekfield, Missouri branch,” the gruff voice barked, 
with an Irish accent. “‘ We've got one of your pasteur- 
izer outfits in our plant here — an old-timer, by the 
looks of it. We just had an accident and smashed all 
the heating plates. We want to get a complete new 
set right away. I’m Gallagher, the supermtendent 
here. I don’t know what kind of machine this is, but 
it’s got your name plate on it. All the regular ordering 
is done from our main office in Kansas City. I sent 
them a telegram an hour ago and have tried ever since 
to get them on long distance, but I guess they’re all 
gone home. The office ain't open Saturday afternoon. 
Your records ought to show, though, what sort of pas- 
teurizer we've got. Look it up. I want a full battery 
of heating plates, with equalizer screens and gaskets. 
Do you understand what we need, and can you express 
all the parts this afternoon sure?” 

“If vours is a standard type machine, yes,” Crandall 
assured promptly. Immediate shipment from stock 
on all repair orders was one of Bigelow & Judkins’s 
boasts. “But if I remember right, the pasteurizer at 
Creekfield is one of the old Style B that we don’t make 
any more. I don’t know how we're fixed on parts 
for that. Ill have to look them up in the stock room 
before I can tell you for sure.” 

“How long’ll it take you to find out?” growled Gal- 
lagher impatiently. 

“That's hard to say. We close Saturday afternoons, 
too; so I'm alone here in the office. The books are 
locked up in the safe. Ill dig out of our shipping 
records, though, what kind of pasteurizer you've got. 
I have to go back five or six years; I think I know 
about when your machine went out. You'd better 
not hold the wire, Mr. Gallagher. Ill look up the old 
shipment; and if I find it was a Style B like I 
think, T'll see if we have parts enough left in stock 
to take caré of you. Suppose I call you up and let 
you know as soon as I can tell definitely?”’ Crandall 
suggested. 

The creamery superintendent three hundred and 
fifty miles away muttered sotto voce something im- 
coherent that sounded like earnest profanity. Then 
he barked again into the distant transmitter: 

“All right. That’s the best you can do, I guess. 
Only vou needn't telephone if you find you can send the 
stuff I want. Just telegraph imstead that it’s on the 
way. The telephone in the creamery here is upstairs, 
and I'll be down in the cooling room. I've got a cellar- 
ful of milk to take care of and more coming this evening 
from the farmers. If I don’t get that pasteurizer run- 
ning the first thing in the morning, likely every last 
can'll spoil on me. So express those parts on the Mis- 
souri Limited if you've got em. She goes through here 
about four in the morning; she leaves Chicago at six, 
I think. So you've got plenty of time to catch her with 
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a box. If you find you can’t fix us up, telephone me; 
then I'll know what to do about shipping this milk 
to some other branch. Otherwise telephoning ain’t 
necessary — just telegraph that the stuff is on the 


way.” 

“IT understand,” responded Crandall. “Is that 
all?’ 

“Yes. Good-by!” 


“Good-by!” 

While he talked with Gallagher, the purchasing agent 
had forgotten entirely that he had quit. He hurriedly 
jerked the cord plug out of its switchboard socket and 
straightened from the transmitter. Then he saw his 
bundle on the mail table and remembered that he no 
longer was working for Bigelow & Judkins. Crandall 
stood stiff in his tracks, as though a big fist had jolted 
him to a stop in his purposed rush to the shipping room. 
He scowled furiously at the newspaper-wrapped pack- 
age of his personal belongings, as if the bundle were in 
some way to blame for the predicament in which he 
had become tangled. 

Crandall reminded himself bitterly that he was not 
considered fit to transact business with Bigelow & 
Judkins’s customers. He had been “turned down cold” 
in his ambition to be a salesman. And he had quit! 
He swore at himself for thinking of going out to the 
shipping room to do a lot of thankless work for the 
firm he hated. What the devil did he care now if the 
Creekfield branch of the great Trans-Mississippi 
Creamery Company had broken down? He had quit 
Bigelow & Judkins for good. Every pasteurizer out- 
fit they had installed might go to smash, for all the 
difference it made to him. 


ACK took three savage steps to his bundle and 

snatched it up. He banged through the gate in the 
brass railing on his fuming way to the front door. Re- 
sentment over the indignities he had suffered that day 
from the junior partner tasted like bile on his tongue. 
He had quit! And the Creekfield creamery could go 
plump to a hotter climate than Missouri. He should 
have had more sense than to have answered that tele- 
phone, in the first place. But one thing was sure: 
he certainly was not going to “work his head off 
the rest of that afternoon for a couple of old stiffs 
that had done him dirt.” He had quit! Crandall 
wrathfully reminded himself of that for the fifth or 
sixth time. 

With his hand on the knob of the street door he hesi- 
tated. Then he turned squarely about. More savy- 
agely than he had banged out the railing gate, he banged 
back. Self-contempt had proved stronger than just 
resentment. He had quit, but he wouldn’t be a 
“quitter.” Crandall made an obvious distinction. 
He wasn’t yellow! 

Besides, he had given his promise to Gallagher, an- 
other Irishman, in trouble away down in Missouri. 
True, the superintendent of the Creekfield branch of 
the Trans-Mississippi Creamery Company did not know 
the name even of the man with whom he had talked 
over the long distance telephone. Nevertheless he 
was depending on him. Crandall was in no mood now 
for quibbling. He had passed his word as man to man. 
He might be fifty-seven varieties of a blankety blanked 
fool, but hé had made a promise and would keep it. 
He was not like Judkins. 

Just then an inspiration flared up in the mind of the 
ex-purchasing agent, like a flash powder touched off by 
an electric spark. The light revealed an opportunity 
instead of a task. Good luck had shown Crandall 
in the nick of time the straightest way to the 
coveted job of salesman for the Acme Pasteurizer 
Company as successor to Morse. It was via Creekfield, 
Missouri! 

There was not a minute to spare if he were to succeed 
in his daring purpose. He ran up the aisle of the general 
office and tossed his bundle into the chair he had oc- 
cupied as purchasing agent. His tenancy of that ob- 
scure corner seemed to have receded into the limbo cf 
the long ago. Next he dashed to the packing room, 
to search Bigelow & Judkins’s shipping records for the 
description of the pasteurizer apparatus purchased by 
the Creekfield creamery five or six years before. His 
eyes flashed over the tangles of scrawls that covercd 
the swiftly turned pages of the big book. Intuiiion 
had guided his flying fingers to the record of the right 
year. In less than half an hour Crandall had found 
the entry he sought. He whistled his exultation. 

The itemized list of the shipment proved the pcs- 
teurizer Gallagher had was 
an obsolete Style B, just 
as Crandall had recollected. 
Soon after that type was 
put on the market, it wes 
succeeded by another de- 
sign. Only half a dozen 
Style B machines ever were 


sold. [Continued on page 451 
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He managed to 
detain her until 
tea-time 





Assisting George 


woman in a white dress I go clear off my nut. 
an awful thing, Julietta, to happen to a fellow w! 


HINGS have been fairly placid in the Carson 

household since Julietta wrote the story about 

Mr. Keller and Mrs. Keller and Mrs. L——. 

She had rather desisted from further literary 
effort, for she found that all her friends were now seek- 
ing portraits of themselves and of others in every story 
she had published, with most embarrassing results. 
So she devoted herself to getting back her health and 
her color and in keeping Lonny frantically in love with 
her — which wasn’t difficult to do now that he’d had 
his lesson and repented of the error of his ways. Then 
along came George Carson, Lonny’s younger brother, 
to spend his vacation with them. And that brings us 
to the story. 


“I’m a kind and complacent sister-in-law, George,” 
said Julietta, “‘and next to Lonny, I like you best of 
the Carson family. But this, you know — this is a lit- 
tle bit rather!” 

“But, Julietta,” groaned George, “consider! I’ 
never been in Marchmont before any more than I’ve 
heen in love, and here I get into them both at the same 
time and I don’t know the girl’s name nor where she 
lives, nor anything about her. If you’d only seen her!” 

“T wish I had,” said Julietta fervently, “for she prob- 
ably lives right around the corner, did we but know it. 
Well, all I can say is, I’m willing to take you about and 
introduce you to all the girls I know in town, but when 
you ask me to pursue a perfectly strange damsel, and 
demand her name and where she lives, giving as a rea- 


“ 
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son that my brother-in-law is in love with her, I think 
you are asking too much. It isn’t done, you know.” 

“Oh, come, Julietta, be a sport and help me out,” 
pleaded George. “If you find her for me I'll give you 
such a Christmas present as your mind refuses to com- 
pass.” 

“Christmas present, indeed!" cried Julietta. ‘You 
mean I'll have to give you a wedding present. No, 
George, don’t tempt me with any supposititious graft. 
I do this out of sheer affection for you or I don’t do 
it at all.” 

““Well, for Heaven's sake, remember that I’ve got 
only two weeks’ vacation. Say — who's that?” His 
eyes leaped to the distant street, where a tall woman in 
a white dress was passing. 

“That,” said Julietta, running to the veranda edge 
for a good look, “is Mrs. Frank L——, aged close to 
forty and weight about one hundred and sixty-nine. I 
hope, George, that you haven’t fallen in love with Mrs. 
L——, for she and I are not on speaking terms. I put 
her in one of my stories, you remember.” 

“Well, how could I tell that at this distance,” mur- 
mured George pathetically. “Every time I see a 


made up his mind to be an old bachelor and devote 
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his time and attention to his nephews and niece, count: 
acting with his sound judgment and fine intelligen 


the mistakes and shortcomings of their parents 


Julietta picked up the nearest cushion and threw 


at him with violent accuracy 
she said, “do you think I'll help you? 
‘sound judgment and fine intelligence,’ Georg 


find your girl yourself.” 


“Don’t be mean,” begged George. 
want to help me.” 


**Aweel, aweel,”” sighed Julietta. 
more how she looked, George, for the fact that 
was dressed in white doesn’t help very much.” 


“She was tall,” began 
“not too tall, you know 


white hat stuck on the back of her head 


George 


* After 


that 


No! 


“You know 
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Use 


“Tell me a litt 


and not awfully short 
but just right — and she had on a white dress and w! 
shoes and one of those white woolly coats and a lit 


hair was brown, I think, and sort of waved 
and there wa 


awfully curly, but soft and 
lot of color in her face 


I never saw such blue eyes.” 
“Medium height, wavy brown hair, blue eyes 

cheeks,” said Julietta ironically. 

What 


descriptionist, George. 
helpful.” 
“What do you expect?” 


and she 


fluffy 


you 


burst 


had the 
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only got two good looks at her while I was waiting for 
Lonny to appear at the station to meet me. And the 
instant he came T said to him, ‘Who's the peach over 
there?” He looked at me kind of blank and said, 
‘Where?’ And by the time I got him headed around 
in the right direction, she had hopped into her car and 
was half-way up the street.” 

“She was driving a car, then,” said Julietta. “Now, 
that’s a clue. What make was it, George?” 

“IT don’t know.” returned George, “but it was a 
runabout. I know that much. And she made it hop 
along, I tell you. Gee, Julietta, I never saw a girl like 
that! ‘Talk about supermen,— she was some super- 
gorl, all right, alt right!” 

“Oh, tut!” said Julietta. “Falling in love has been 
very bad for what you are pleased 
to call vour brain. Supergirl, m- 
deed! Well, I'm going to have them 
send my little electric around and 
we'll go out scouting for your super- 
girl at once. There’s no time to 
lose. We'll go up and down and 
round about the whole of March- 
mont and its environs, and we'll 
meet the five-two train, since it was 
there yesterday you saw her. Does 
that satisfy you?” () 
“Gee, you're an angel!” said 
George, fervently. 

Jwietta looked at him and her 
face softened indulgently, as it did 
to her children or to Lonny. 
George looked so incredibly as Lonny 
used to look in those early days of 
their marriage — gaunt and awk- 
ward and carefree and radiant 
and so unquenchably, appealingly 
young. It made Julietta feel that 
she and Lonny had lost some- 
thing they could ill afford to 
spare. The years had brought so 
much money, so much responsibil- 
ity, so many complicated cares. But 
anyway -— as an assured asset that 
offset all these, Julietta suddenly 
thought of the three children. They 
were worth infinitely more than the 
light of youth Her gay smile came 


hack. ' 
— , he litt 
“Wait unt I put on my newest 4 nerridies 
and smartest hat,” she said. “I rds 


want to do you credit if we meet the 
supergirl. She'll be sure to look at 
me and wonder if this is the sort of 
family she ought to marry into, and 
when she sees this new hat of mine 

she’s yours.’ a 

Presently the caravan was ready. 
Julietta’s little electric, very smart lf 
in its French upholstery, held the 
two of them comfortably, though 
George did have to fold up his long 
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legs a bit. Julietta, an elegant little Na ae 
figure in white and emerald green, — | 
wearing the new hat a dashing | a 


white tricorne with a green iridescent 
feathery pompon, pulled on her white 
gloves and looked down at George 
with an impish giggle. “You look 
like a knight errant, George, I must 
say,’ she jibed. “You make me 
think of one of those medieval 
prisoners tucked into a little cage 
and hung up for the populace to 
jeer at” 

“Jeer away,” 
placidly. “Only, for heaven's sake, 
get your gloves on Who's that?” 
For agraceful, girlish figure was 
hurrying up the little path by the hedge along the 
drive. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Julietta, with an exaggerated’ 
woe, “I do hope she isn’t the supergirl That’s Lucy, 
my second girl, George, and she’s such a perfect solid- 
gold treasure that I shall resent bitterly any attempt 
of yours to marry her and take her away from me. 
Besides, she bas a young man — he brings our ice. 
Quick, don’t keep me in suspens« say it isn’t Lucy!” 

The unconscious Lucy had meantime come up to 
them and gone on her way into the house with an 
adoring smile for Julhhetta, whose servants all loved her, 
and no glance at all for George. That young man 
looked a wit foolish. 

“You and the iceman may keep your Lucy, so far 
as I'm concerned,” he said, settling down in the car 
again. “And now, if you're quite done making cutting 
remarks to an unfortunate wretch, Julietta, please 
lay your hands on that steering-bar and let’s be off.” 





returned George, 








So the little electric rolled smoothly down the drive- 
way and out on the quest. Up and down and round 
about, as she had promised, Julietta drove, and when- 
ever a young and pretty girl came in sight, they slack- 
ened speed and George “gave her the once-over,” as 
he expressed it; that is, looked at her — at first 
eagerly, then always to turn away disappointed. 

At last — ‘*The faithful chauffeur is getting abso- 
lutely worn out with her labors,’’ declared Julietta. 
“What do you say, George, to a little spin out the north 
road? We might get tea at that darling little tea-shop 
that overlooks the Sound. And we would get back in 
time to be at the station for the five-two train and look 
at every girl there.” 

“Oh, very well,” muttered George, feverishly watch- 






+) 











ing the passing motors and only half aware of what 
Julietta was saying. 

Juhetta turned her car smartly about and headed 
out the north road without further remark. It 
was a delicious afternoon for driving and the road- 
side was so full of radiant bloom that even George 
observed it 

“What a lot of pretty pink thingummys blooming 
out there,” he said. ‘Don’t you want to pick some 
and take ‘em home?” 

“Those are not thingummys, George,” corrected 
Julietta, didactically. “‘The thingummy, or to call 
it by its botanical name, the quisquaequod, blooms 
only in September and has a dark purple flower, spatu- 
late and trifoliate, with clusters of rubescent seed pods 
half formed beneath the flowers ‘The flowers we see 
are wild roses and it is no use to destroy their beauty, 
especially as they would wither before we could get 
home and do not revive after being placed in water.” 
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“I say.” said George, impressed, ““what an awful 
lot you do know about those things, Julietta.” Then 
he caught sight of her half-suppressed twinkling smile, 
“You little villain,” he exclaimed. *‘‘ You're putting 
one over on me, knowing that I can’t tell a thistle from 
a —er — begonia. I believe that is the name of a 
plant, isn’t it?” 

But before they could go farther into botanical lore, 
a sudden turn of the road brought into sight another 
car. 

“Look, look, George!” exclaimed Julietta. ‘There's 
a runabout and, on my life, a girl in it. And she’s had 
a breakdown — see — it’s drawn up to the side of the 
road, Oh, maybe she’s the one! Quick, what are we going 
to do? Will you speak and offer to help, or shall 12” 

“You do it, Julietta,” said George, 
nervously. “I’m afraid I'd act queer, 
or something. You speak to her, 
that’s a good girl.” 

The little electric slackened speed 
and drew up beside the runabout in 
distress. The damsel seated in it 
wore the rough white motoring coat 
of George’s unknown, but her 
bonnet was so swathed in a thick 
white chiffon veil that it was quite 

- impossible to determine her features 
- “Can we help?” called out Juli- 
= etta, pleasantly, leaning from her 
var. George, beside her, was fairly 
shaking with excitement. 

“Tm afraid not, thank vou,” re- 


seen by 


antly. ‘We've had rather a bad 
breakdown — I can’t say just what, 
for I don’t know a thing about the 
car; but my husband has gone there” 
— she indicated a neighboring house 

-“to telephone to the garage to 
send out and tow us in.” She pushed 
back her veil and revealed the 
charming highbred face and snowy 
hair of a woman at least sixty years 
old. 

“T wish we could help you,” said 
Julietta, earnestly, hurriedly starting 
on again. “So sorry. Good-by!” 

Once safely past she began to laugh 
at George's disappointed face. “This 
is the most ridiculous thing,” she 
declared. ** Never did I hear of such 
utter and entire foolishness. Don't 
vou think you'd better give it up, 
George?” 

But George set his teeth. “T will 
not,” he said, “and if you go back on 
me now, why, you're a quitter, 
Julietta, and that’s all I have to say 


to you.” 

, “Oh, dear, sighed Julietta. “How 
Sweef j,, s heard WHILE ‘You =) ” like Lonny you are! Thank Heaven, 
he Nay, Venaais voice OY" ed WAIT B we are nearing the tea-shop. I shall 

s°> ' sa a . ‘ 
~s ony Bdance * , oo et eat a very expensive tea, Ge rge, 
* S* LNEATLY BPRIPHy| ye ob WY to sustain me through these trying 
? Done i encounters. I hope y I tht 
/ ee J ounters. ope you brough 


heaps of money with you. Let me 

see, I shall have tea and crumpets 

and two kinds of jam and some 

plumeake, and maybe a bit of pastry 
and maybe an ice ——” 

“Look out, Julietta,” taunted 
George, “you'll be getting fat.” 

“George, you pig!” began Juli- 

elta, indignantly. ‘T shall never be 
fat. It doesn’t run in our family 
Oh, George, look — look — there's 
another runabout —— and it has two 
women im it — and it’s turning in to 
the tea-shop!” 
Say,”” said George, “that looks exactly like the 
car my girl was driving! Can't you zip along a bit? 
I don’t believe this car can go any faster than a baby 
carriage.” 

“Another insult!”’ said Julietta. ‘Well, I shall be 
avenged when we find the supergirl and she turns 
you down, George. I’m going to take her one side and 
tell her how you treat the most amiable sister-in-law 

.w in captivity. Ah — here we are!” 

The little runabout stood parked under a great 
maple tree, with two large cars. George and Julietta 
made haste to descend from the electric and take pos- 
session of one of the tables under the rustic pergola. 
There were two large parties, evidently passengers of 
the larger cars, but of the pair in the runabout there 
was not a sign. 

“T’'ll tell you, George,” said Julietta. ‘“‘They’re in 
the dressing-room powdering their noses. I'll go in 
and powder mine and that may give me a chance to 
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plied the veiled lady, equally pleas- * 
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speak to them. Remember, order me a substantial 
tea. I scorn your threats of fatness.” 

What Julietta prophesied was literally true. In the 
little chintz-hung dressing-room where the fair motor- 
ist might repair the ravages of sun and wind to her 
complexion were two women, busily engaged in pow- 
dering their noses. One was tall and dark and elderly; 
the other was of medium height, brown-haired, blue- 
eyed, rather pretty m a hard way. Julietta hoped, as 
she looked at her, that she was not the right girl. How- 
ever, she made her effort determinedly. She advanced 
to the dressing-table beside the brown-haired girl and 
managed, by craning her neck, to catch a glimpse of 
herself. The brown-haired one did not yield an inch 
of the large mirror. 

Julietta put up her veil, adjusted her hat and pinned 
up a stray curling wisp on her neck. Then she said 
sweetly, after a pretended search in her bag: 

“So stupid of me — I’ve come off without powder. 
Could you let me have a leaf from your papier-poudre ?” 

The brown-haired girl eyed Julietta coldly and con- 
tinued her own primping. In a distinct and snubbing 
voice, with a superimposed English accent, she replied: 

“T believe one can get powder here by awsking the 
maid.” 

She made not the slightest motion either to give 
Julietta a larger share of the mirror or to hand her 
the papier-poudre book that lay before her on the 
dressing-table. Julietta bit her lip to hide her smile. 

“Thank you,” she said, smoothly, and accordingly 
called the maid and “‘awsked”’ for powder, which she 
applied to her nose with what care she could, seeing 
that the brown-haired one still monopolized the mirror. 
As she left the dressing-room she heard behind her: 
“Frightful, isn’t it, how many underclawss strangers 
will persist in speaking to one, everywhere one goes.” 

“Well, George,” said Julietta, rejoining the impa- 
tient youth and seizing on her cup of tea, “I can only 
say that if this is your One and Only, you had better 
marry her and retire to the far West, as otherwise there 
may be a murder done in the Carson family.” There- 
upon she told him of her late encounter with the English 
accent, and while they were still in gales of laughter 
over it, the supercilious pair came out, took a table 
near them under the pergola and ordered tea. George 
surveyed them interestedly and then turned with re- 
buke to Julietta. 

“Fawncy,” he declaimed, ““thinking that she could be 
the One. Really, my deah, one would give you credit 
for being just a bit more clevah than that — what?” 

And they finished their tea in a state of mirth bor- 
dering on hilarity. The two proud and haughty ladies 
got through their tea at about the same time as George 
and Julietta, and as they were getting into their re- 
spective cars, which stood side by side, the brown- 
haired girl turned to George and with raised eyebrows 
asked frigidly : “* I wonder if you could tell me the time?” 

Before George could answer Julietta leaned forward: 

“T believe one can find out the time by awsking the 
maid,” she said, joyfully. And while the brown- 
haired one was still flushing, she set the little electric 
going and they rolled out into the road and back to town. 


“There now,” she said, ‘she won’t be quite so free 
in snubbing lovely ladies with desirable brothers-in- 
law after this— said brother-in-law seeking a fair 
unknown, too. I'll bet she got that accent and manner 
on a six-weeks’ tour of the British Isles last summer. 
All the proud ladies who keep boarding-houses in Eng- 
land talk like that.” 

“Why, Julietta!’ remonstrated George. “‘Why the 
heat? A girl like that is such a fool that she’s her own 
worst punishment. Why be so annoyed with her?” 

“T am a goose,” admitted Julietta. “Only, as you 
know, George, a nice American girl is the nicest thing 
in the world, but a veneered American girl is almost 
as bad as a professional Southerner. I hate ‘em both.” 

“Well, my girl is a nice American girl,” said George, 
proudly. “I know it. Do you think we're going to 
find her, Julietta?” 

““As sure as two and two make four,” declared 
Julietta. But in her heart she didn’t feel at all sure of it. 


HE Fates, however, were obliging — amazingly so. 

George did meet the supergirl, that very evening, at 
a little dance at the yacht club. Yes, he did. And, as it 
turned out, she was a Western girl who was visiting, 
quite unexpectedly, her nth cousins, the Wellses. Her 
name was Justine Glenn, and when she came walking 
out on the big covered porch of the yacht club, demure 
and sweet in a frilly frock of blue, Julietta, who was 
gaily fox-trotting with George, was given such a 
swing by her partner that she thought he must have 
gone suddenly mad. 

“Don’t do that again,” she said, severely; but there 
was no need for her caution, for George, after that one 
amazing pirouette, stopped dancing, seized Julietta 
by the arm and walked her off to the side. 

““She’s here,” he whispered. “She's here!” 

“Let go my arm,” demanded Julietta. “ You hurt.” 

“There she is, Julietta,” rhapsodized George. “I'd 
know her in a million. Over there by the pillar. Did 
you ever see anyone so perfect in your life? Who’'re the 
people she’s with? Quick, quick —- stop rubbing your 
arm and listen to me.” 

“*H’m — she’s really quite nice,” confirmed Julietta. 
obediently ceasing her attempt to soothe her injured 
arm and looking at the group by the pillar. “But 
vou said she had blue eyes and brown hair, George. 
This girl’s got brown eyes and almost golden hair. 
You said she had the bluest eyes you ever saw. Maybe 
you've made a mistake. Maybe this isn’t she, after all.” 

“Don’t be silly,” hissed George. “Of course it’s the 
girl. I didn’t mean to say she had blue eyes. Brown 
brown’s what I meant —- the brownest eyes I ever saw. 
Say. do you know those people she’s with?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Julietta. ‘That's Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells. Stop fidgeting and jumping about and 
straighten your tie and we'll go over and meet her, 
and then perhaps I may have a little peace.” 

In two minutes more it was done. Julietta greeted 
the Wellses. Miss Glenn was presented to her, she 
introduced George all round, and left him begging Miss 
Glenn for a dance. In another two minutes George 
and Justine were gaily footing it to the appropriate 
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strains of “Some Girl,” and other partners were be- 
sieging Julietta. 

And with that first dance began the amazing spec- 
tacle of George’s courtship. He danced nine-tenths 
of the evening with Justine and gloomed on the side 
lines when she danced with others. He escorted her 
to her stopping-place and made an engagement to 
play tennis in the morning. 

They played tennis in the morning and George 
commandeered Julietta’s little car and took Justine 
out io tea at the very tea-shop where he had vainly 
sougst her the afternoon before. He also made an 
engagement to call in the evening. 

In the evening he asked her to play tennis the next 
morning. He inveigled Julietta into appearing at the 
court and insisting that she lunch at the Carsons’s. 
After luncheon he managed to detain her while he 
showed her Julietta’s garden and luckily found out 
that she had a great enthusiasm for gardens. So 
with immediate art he besought her to say what she 
thought should be done to Julietta’s garden to make 
it square with her own theories and ideas. Julietta, 
on the veranda, was divided between scorn for Jus- 
tine’s views and admiration for George's cleverness, 
he who could not tell a thistie from a begonia. He 
listened to her while she relocated the sun-dial and 
gazing-globe, changed the shape of the pool and ; 
planted every border in tne place, with such interest 
as few amateur garden-makers ever succeed in arous- 
ing. He managed to detain her until tea-time; anc 
Julietta, quite unurged this time, came out and made 
them have tea with her, as a tribute to George's per- 
sistence. After George had returned from escorting 
Justine back to the Wells’s, Julietta waylaid him. 

“You are doing beautifully, George,” she assured 
him. ‘“‘What’s for this evening?” 

“T haven't the nerve to call again,” said George, 
mournfully. “I wish you'd think up something 
Come on, Julietta —- vou haven't done a thing for me 
since I met her but lend me your car yesterday and cive 
us luncheon and tea today.” 

““Are you in earnest about her, George?” s_keu 
Julietta, seriously. “‘Are you sure?” 

‘Julietta,’ returned George, with a solemnity that 
left no room for doubt, “that girl is My Girl, the only 
one that there ever was or ever will be. And I’ve got 
only ten days left to convince her of it. You must 
help me out. Be a pal, Julietta -— no matter if you 
don’t give me a wedding present. Remember when 
Lonny was in love with vou and do your duty by me.” 

Remember when Lonny was in love with her! Juli- 
etta’s eyes grew tender and she gazed out across the 
lawn in an unseeing reverie. Was there any memory 
in life to compare with those days of courtship when 
she and Lonny. in awed ecstatic wonder, realized that 
the glory of the world had come to them? 

“George,” she said, irrelevantly, “did you ever 
read a sonnet that closed with these lines: 

‘When first they looked into each other's eyes 

And in the silence knew that love had come!” 

“Can't say I have,” said George. ‘Sounds pretty 

nice, though. But let’s cut [Continued on page 87) 


Mr. and Mrs. P 1erce—by Cameron Mackenzie 


Continuing the Story of Janet and Her Awakening 


HE five-thirty train reaches Tuckerton at 

something well after six. Janet took it that 

afternoon and nodded brightly to twenty-odd 

men as she searched the aisles for her hus- 
band. He was not there. The girl alighted, dazed, at 
the station, and a hack bore her home. 

During the up-hill pull the driver spoke to her twice 
over his shoulder, but she did not answer. The heat 
was thick, stagnant; the trees along the driveway 
unnaturally still; it was as if they had just died. The 
rattling carriage dragged around the bend. Janet saw 
a small, dusty machine close by the red brick wall in 
front of the house. She did not move a muscle nor urge 
the driver on, but upon the instant knew that the hour 
had come for her to-battle to save what she could from 
her eager girlhood. Already she had been certain that 
her troubled affairs were rushing to a flux, but now she 
realized that there was a greater conflict ahead than she 
had expected. The car was Dr. Broadbent’s; and it 
Was a girl with a face driven to pure whiteness but with 
calm and steady eyes who stepped from the vehicle and 
started up the short brick walk. 

Her mother, struggling with a quavering chin, met 
her in the doorway with the announcement that But- 
ler had just telephoned that he would not be out until 
later — that he was dining with Julian Powell. 


Illustration by Alonzo Kimball 


“You're sure he said Julian?” was all that Janet 
paused to ask and, tossing her jacket over the end of 
the couch, went upstairs. 

Dr. Broadbent was beside the child’s crib, tugging at 
his mustache and looking down at the boy. He 
turned as the girl came in. 

“Well?” she said, after she had stooped over to feel 
the lad’s forehead. 

“Two degrees!" Dr. Broadbent supplied laconically, 
shifted a little uneasily on his heavy legs and continued 
tugging at his mustache. 

Janet regarded the baby. He was twisting his head 
from side to side and drawing in his small lips. Every 
moment or so he whimpered. Mrs. Fielding came into 
the room and hovered tremulously behind the girl. 
Janet turned to her with a question. 

It appeared that the heat that afternoon, almost 
unnoticed by Janet, had mounted to a cruel pitch. At 
four o’clock, her mother told her, the boy had seemed 
to become more fretful. For an hour she had fanned 
him while he had kept working his small body, exactly 
as he was doing now. At about five she had determined 


to send for the doctor. While she had been awaiting 

the physican’s arrival the child had cried out several 

times, strangely, sharply; and then, even as Janet 

stood facing her mother, in the breathless, creeping 
dusk of the room, there came from the shadows of the 
crib that thin, startled wail of pain for which, hourly, 
through that summer she had listened. It was then that 
she decided to send for Dr. King. 

“Do no harm, anyway.” weakly acknowledged Dr. 
Broadbent, running a black, chunky hand over the 
child’s cheek. And Janet went downstairs. 

When the girl came from the telephone closet she 
found her mother, uncertain and tearful, in the cur- 
tained doorway of the living-room. Janet spoke in 
quick despatching tones. 

“Listen, Mother,” she commanded, a hand gripping 
tightly upon the older woman's fleshy arm. “Julian 
always goes to one of two places — Tartaran’s or 
Hampton's. Ask for him when you call up. Tell him 
to bring Butler to the wire. Tell Butler that the baby is 
ill; how ill we don’t know. Now be sure you get this 
straight!” 

Janet paused for emphasis. 

“Yes, dearie, I will,’ Mrs. Fielding quavered, a con- 
centrating hand at her forehead. 

“Dr. King will be out on the eight-forty-five. Butler 
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is to meet him on the train — on the tram, you under- 
stand —- and bring him as quickly as he can to the 
house. Is that clear?” 

Her mother nodded. Janet turned about and went 
to the pantry door to tell the maid there would be no 
dinner that night. When she had returned upstairs, 
the doctor had drawn a chair beside the crib and sat 
keeping watch, his legs sprawled in front of him. 
There was no light and the room was filled with a hot. 
suffocating gloom. The girl leaned upon an end of the 
cot and peered at the boy. She could see the glisten of 
fever in his eves when he turned them toward her. 

““Umph.” half grunted Dr. Broadbent, breaking the 
long silence 

“Tn an hour and twenty-five minutes Dr. King will be 
here,” supplied Janet without a trace of emotion. 

“An hour and twenty-five minutes,” deliberated 
Dr. Broadbent and went to the window to consult his 
watch. 

“Umph!” he again commented and returned to the 
crib. He did not sit down but stood for a brief space 
and presently brought forth slowly: “‘I guess,” and his 
tone was cautious, hesitating, “that the best thing we 
can do until we get a diagnosis is to apply ice-packs.”’ 

“Very well,” returned Janet, starting for the door, 
“Tl get ice.” 

As she passed through the dinimg room, Mrs. Fieiding 
was talking into the telephone 

“Is this the Empire Club? Is Mr. Winter — Mr 
Charles Winter — there?’ The daughter paused, inquiry 
in her face. 

a couldn't find them,” her mothe explained timor 
ously. “They're not at Tartaran’s; they're noi at 
Hampton's. I’m getting Charles to hunt them up. 
How’s the a 

“That's right,’ cut in Janet with a nod, and passed 
through the pantry door; behind it the ice-chest 
stood. She was dealing sharp, strong blows, her arms 
bared to the elbows for work, before she heard her 
mother begin addressing Winter over the wire. With 
every word Mrs. Fielding’s voice rose 
higher; it was evident that she was in a 
panic. 

“What? What's that vou say? Julian 
with you now? Butler not there? He 
must be! He must be, Charles!” 

A pause. Unremittingly, Janet drove 
the pick into the block of ice. A large 
‘ hunk crashed noisily off against the zine 
side. Not a syllable of her mother’s had 
escaped her; somehow she was not sur- 
prised; she realized keenly the import of 
what she had heard; Butler had lied. 
But not a muscle eased in her work; 
there was no slack in the driving blows 
Mrs. Fielding was speaking again. 

“No, there is no misunderstanding 
No, I’m sure positive. Very well, but 
vou must find him. The child’s sick 
very sick. Get the message to Butler at 
wnece; send him immediately 
Yes, the eight-forty-five.”’ 

Janet knew that her mother would not 
open the pantry door. When the girl 
presently swept from the dining-room 
toward the stairs, a large bowl in her 
hands, she glanced in passing at Mrs. 
Fielding’s large form by a window. Her 
mother did not turn about, but the very 
curve, dimly silhouetted, of her bulky 
shoulders bespoke her distress. Neither 
spoke and Janet did not return down 
stairs for more than an hour 

There was alre ady a hard armor about 
the girl’s soul, encasing her capacity for 
feeling. Once during that time it was 
pierced. The ice-packs had been laid; Dr. 
Broadbent, silent, with unspoken excuses, 
breathed wheezingly in his chair; a single 
light, with a cluster of small insects beat 
ing against it, burned above the dressing- 
table; Janet vacillated between the foot 
of the crib and the window. The boy's 
fretting persisted. The time dragged and 
at a minute when the heat seemed more 
tense, more choking, than it had been, 
Janet thought to walk the floor with her 
child. At the pressure of her arm be- 
neath him there was an outburst of pain 
which drove from the girl's face the little 
blood that there was. She eased the boy 
tenderly down again and looked across 
the bed to the physician. He shook his 
head once and took an abrupt turn across 
the room. In the instant, the girl’s 
countenance had had in it to the full the Suonne 
everlasting tragedy of motherhood; from 
her face, white with the agony of her soul, - 


dark with great shadows of fatigue and strain, her eyes, 
luminous with unmurmured prayer, had glowed ferth, 
not like things of the earth, but like stars. 

Janet felt the futility of questions until after Dr. 
King should have come, and there was only a single 
whispered query that she propounded through that 
age-long wait. It concerned the charges which the 
specialist ordinarily made. With her husband’s busi- 
ness gone, with her husband himself — she stopped 
there because she dared not go on, and turning toward 
Dr. Broadbent asked: 

“Tf a person hasn't the money to pay a specialist like 
Dr. King, what’s generally done?” 

The local practitioner shrugged his shoulders. 
* King’s a top-notcher,” was all he said. 

At nine-thirty she went downstairs because shortly 
Dr. King and her husband would be due. Mrs. Fielding 
had a light or two on, feebly illuminating the room. 
She sat heavily forward on the edge of a chair near the 
empty and swept fireplace, her back half-turned, a 
handkerchief pressed tight to her lips. Janet was con- 
scious that her mother’s tear-stained eyes followed her 
from the steps to the open door. There was nothing to 
say and the girl went out, reflecting upon the surface 
of her mind how distressingly hot her mother looked; 
little moist ringlets of hair were sticking to the older 
woman’s brow. 

Searching down the road, from the brick path, there 
was no sight of vehicle lamps and, listening, no creak of 
approaching wheels. A swish of wind struck fresh at 
her throat and she looked overhead. It was blackening 
and the long trail of a cloud rushed across the moon. 
Momentarily there was far-off thunder; the heavy 
night chirped and shrilled; the tall road-lamp a score 
of yards away crackled and sputtered; off somewhere 
a train hurried into the distance. Janet waited, a 
wraith-like figure against the dark of the lawn; and 
it was there within a few moments that she met Dr. 
King and led him into the house. The doctor was alone. 

“T missed connections with your husband,” the 
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physician said, but nothing more. Inside she took his 
measure and could feel him taking hers, even while he 
was depositing his stripe-banded straw hat and stick 
upon a chair. He was a slight man. Youth had not 
left him, but it was the cared-for youth of a man of 
fifty. His clean-shaven face was hard with the lines 
of thinking, his gray eyes quick and appraising; his 
hands very white, strong and prehensile. He threw 
quick glance at Mrs. Fielding, who had risen dubi- 
ously, and asked to be led upstairs. 

At the entrance of the specialist Dr. Broadbent 
turned from his stolid and puzzled scrutiny beside the 
crib. The abruptness of Dr. King’s nod seemed ty 
abash him. He backed away until he was unobtru- 
sively against the wall. 

“T need more light,” said Dr. King briskly, approach- 
ing the cot. Janet sped to the electric switches, and 
the re-m was ablaze. For an instant his keen eyes 
rested upon her. 

““Ah, that’s better,” was what Dr. King said, and 
he stooped over the boy, feeling his neck and slim 
wrists. 

“Fever before tonight?” 

“No —no, I don’t think so,” Dr. Broadbent 
replied, shifting uneasily in the obscurity of his posi- 
tidn. 

“No — there hasn’t been,” put in Janet, and again 
her lips were a firm line. 

“Sleep badly?” Dr. King asked. 

“Yes — at least four nights in the last week.’ She 
was standing at the end of the crib. Her tense gaze 
never left the specialist’s face. 

“Strip him,” he ordered, and Janet, with workman- 
like hands, lifted the child and took off his tiny night- 
dress and shirt. 

Dr. King carefully grasped the flushed,  siight 
body. At his touch the boy sighed and for an in- 
stant his over-bright, restless eyes closed. The physi- 
cian placed him gently in the middle of the large bed; 
the child seemed infinitely helpless and small there. 
Dr. Broadbent approached a few timid 
steps nearer; the girl rested her elbows 
on the footboard; her heart seemed to 
have come to a standstill. The physi- 
cian turned the child over. The girl 
shifted her glance. 

With amazing deftness, Dr. King’s fin- 
gers were passing along the child’s back 
and a broad flat thumb pressed from 
spot to spot across the base of the 
narrow spine. The boy screamed; the 
physician stood erect. 

.“That’s it,” he pronounced, and 
motioned to Janet to put the night-dress 
on the child. She took fresh grip on 
herself and obeyed. 

The two physicians moved together to 
the window. There were whispers and 
the sullen mumble of nearing thunder; 
a curtain whipped into the room; Dr. 
Broadbent quickly closed the sash. 
When Janet lowered the child into the 
crib and turned about, Dr. King was 
confronting her. 

“We'll have to operate,” he told her 
briefly. The girl steadied herself by the 
glance that was in the other's eye. 
Passingly, she was amazed at the control 
he gave her. “It will be necessary,” he 
was continuing after the well-timed 
pause, “to remove the child for that 
purpose to town. Just at present we've 
another job on hand. There's no cause 
for immediate alarm if we can break the 
fever.” : 

Janet nodded; Dr. King whipped out 
his watch. “I'll stay the night,” he an- 
nounced. Again the girl’s only reply was 
a choking nod. She was conscious that 
Dr. Broadbent was making hastily for 
his bag on a chair. 

“Well, that relieves me,” he was say- 
ing. “I’ve a confinement case coming 
eight miles from here. Good night, good 
night!" And he backed out from the 
room. 

Dr. King turned and followed toward 
the door; he did not go out but noiselessly 
closed it. Janet, beside the crib, did not 
stir. The physician returned and they 
stood facing each other. The girl could 
hear her boy’s futile sucking at his 
parched lips. For a pregnant moment 
she and Dr. King regarded each other. 
Janet was glad that it was with such a 
man that she would fight out the issue 
of her son. Every cord of her being 
tightened; her eyes grew darker. Her 
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lips were white; they parted and she 
asked, evenly: 

““What first?” 

The physician told her to administer 
an alcohol rub. Janet fetched the bottle 
and again the boy was laid upon the big 
bed. She bent over him with a sense that 
the conflict was on. A passing flame of 
anger once shot up within her that her 
husband, the man to whom she had 
given her life, was as removed as if he 
were not the child’s father. But she 
promptly quelled it and her hands passed 
gently over the boy’s hot limbs. From 
the other side of the bed, Dr. King, 
frowning, supervised. 

“Careful,” he cautioned her as she 
hegan upon the ridge of darkened knobs 
down the boy’s back. “It’s in the 
spine, you know.” 

“What is?” Janet wanted to ask 
hut did not; she was afraid if she spoke 
just that something would snap; and 
it might be ruin to give way. Unflinch- 
ingly she bent to her task; she did not 
so much as lift her head from the vision 
which swam before her of a twisted and 
misshapen man with .a wizened face and 
immemorially tired eyes. 


HE rub was over; the little body had 

been again lifted tenderly to the crib; 
a cool, fresh sheet spread to the boy’s 
chin. Dr. King was scratching upon 
his prescription-pad. The thunder was 
hooming up the valley; Janet knew that 
it would strike the hill soon. Wind, too, 
was rushing through the tree tops: she 
could hear it, even through the closed 
window, and gave thanks for her coming 
ally, the rain. 

“Does your druggist keep open?” 
Dr. King asked. 

“Until ten.” 

The physician took out his watch. 
“Then he’s closed.” 

Presently he tore another sheet and 
the scratching resumed. 

‘Someone will have to rout him out,” 
he remarked, incidentally, absently. 
“Who'll go?” 

A few heavy drops whipped against 
the pane; there was a stabbing flash; 
instantly afterward a sullen roll. 

“T will,” said Janet, and was turning 
down a sleeve when she was conscious 
that the scratching of the physician’s 
pen had abruptly ceased. She glanced 
up. 

“You?” he asked. 

This time she only nodded, and with 
another bite of anger at her heart 
turned the other sleeve. She knew 
Dr. King was still blankly regarding her, 
but she did not glance at him. More 
rain spit at the window. 

“Very well,” was all he said, and there 
was scratching again. It ceased and 
Janet held out her hand. 

In the vestibule below hung her rough, 
knee-length coat. Mrs. Fielding had 
harely risen before Janet had it on. 

“Your slippers! You've only your 
slippers!’ the girl heard her mother 
call; but she slammed the door upon 
the words. 

It was a good mile to the village 
pharmacy and all down hill. Janet 
had reached there before the storm that 
night broke in full fury. Her coat was 
spotted with rain-drops; her hair was 
moist. More than that she had es- 
caped when, red-flushed and panting, 
she thrust without attempting speech, 
the slips of paper at the staggered man 
who answered her emergency ring. But 
while she struggled for breath upon a 
stool at the pink-netted soda fountain 
the pent-up heavens broke. Through 
the plate glass she saw a vicious spear 
of light hurl itself earthward. She 
closed her eyes against it and there was 
a crash which rattled the bottles on a 
near-by shelf. A howl of wind leapt 
forward, bringing a raging splatter with 
its onslaught. The druggist came from 
behind the partition at the end of the 
store. He took his pipe from his mouth 





and trumpeted with his hands. Janet 
merely beckoned him to his task. When 
the prescriptions were done he held the 
package off from her. 

“No, I must,” she said, momentarily 
closing her eyes, and took the parcel | 
from him. 

As Janet passed on the way home, the | 
lighted face of the clock over the Tuck- 
erton bank showed fifteen minutes be- | 
fore eleven. As long as there was side- | 
walk she ran. The flagstones alternately | 
glistened with flowing water and were 
speckled with the fury of a fresh down- | 
pour. Her slippers were soaked. The 
girl was breathless again when she came 
to the upgrade road; her codt was a 
soggy weight upon her shoulders and 
against her legs. The ruts which marked 
the course up the hill were streams; deep 
puddles had formed and she had to 
splash through them. The water was 
cold against her ankles, and stones at 
almost every step bruised her feet. The 
wind was against her; with every drive 
of rain she shut her teeth, lowered her 
head and plunged against it. 

Her hair loosened and tumbled, wet 
and heavy, about her eyes. With sud- 
den wild movements of her free hand she 
would brush it back. The road lights | 
seemed dimmer. She barely heard the 
thunder nor was she conscious of the 
vivid jags of lightning striking from the 
sky. The coat weighed more heavily: 
it seemed to drag her down and work im- 
pedingly between her knees.. She did 
not pause to take it off but began wrig- 
gling one arm clear as she ran. She was 
almost in the act of transferring the 
bottles in order to free the other arm 
when there was sudden blackness. The 
string of road lamps had ceased to 
burn. 

It was impossible at the instant to see. 
She stopped and stripped off the coat | 
and tossed it away. The rain was re- | 
freshing on her arms and neck and down | 
her back. All she could hear was her 
own breathing and it rasped like a rip- 
saw in her ears. There was a blinding 
flash and the girl made out the road 








‘ ahead of her for twenty yards. She did 


not hear the answering crash of thunder 
as she plunged forward again. 

With both arms now she was clutching 
the bottles. Her ankle turned upon a 
piece of rock; only a quick movement 
saved her from falling. Presently she 
was deep in mud at a side of the road. 
Another blinding flame set her right. , 
‘The pulses in her head were beating 
menacingly, and she felt ill. Her legs 
seemed to grow heavier, to stiffen. 
Again an ankle turned and this time she 
went down. She kept the medicines 
upraised in her hands and struck full 
force upon her elbows. There was no 
perceptible pain. 


For a second she lay | 


still, her whole slight body shaken as | 


she fought for breath. The night spit 
and crackled and roared around her. 
A spread of lightning made her realize 
how dizzy she was. 


ANET tried to get to her feet and sud- 

denly found that she was standing. 
Three stumbling steps into the dark, 
against the rain; a sharp dash of her 
hand across her eyes; rivulets washing 
up over her feet; a staggered step or two 
more; a sickening whirl within her 
head; a flash, a murderous explosion, 


and, tottering, she wondered, in some | 


far-off corner of her brain, if she had 
really seen her shadow thrown into 
long, black, steady relief from behind 
eo 

She was blinking against the dripping 
head lamps of a machine. Someone 
was gathering her into: his arms and 
muttering angrily. 

What the man’s impressions were, 
Janet did not know. She did not know, 


| 





however, that the man was Julian Powell, | 


+ * + + + 


There was no way of even guessing the | «— 


hour. Sometime earlier Dr. King had tip- | 
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study the science 
| Of keeping in trim 
\ And here’s my reliance 
aw. 


For muscle and vim. 





Yes, you can lean on it 


You can always depend on this whole- 
some soup as a nourishing and satisfy- 
ing dish. Just the thing for the family 
meals; just the thing for emergencies 


No matter who comes, nor when, nor 
how hungry they are, you are always pre- 
pared when you have a ready supply of 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It unites the strengthening qualities of 
meaty ox tail joints with tasty vegetables, 
such as carrots, yellow turnips, celery 
and barley. We combine all these in 
a nutritious purée made from whole 
tomatoes. And we give the final appe- 
tizing touch with choice spices and a 
delicate flavoring of dry Spanish sherry. 


No dinner is complete without soup. 
Every family would benefit in health 
and condition by eating a good soup 
once a day at least. 


Why not have the benefit of this. in- 


viting Campbell “kind” on your table 
today? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Sompblta, Sours” 
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KEEP YOUR GOING BUSINESS GOING | 


By C. T. SOUTHWICK 


OES a Captain of Industry have to| mized. The Fire Risk beautifully illus- 
ID face bigger risks in business than trates the well-charted class since it has 
other men? Yes. Does he oper-| been the subject of study by scientists 

and insurance actuaries for generations. 
With this in mind anyone can apply 
the guiding principle of ‘‘ Perma- 
nency in Business.” It is this: 
“Remove all com- 
monly known and 
charted Risks of busi- 


ate on certain sound principles of busi- 
ness that the average man knows noth- 


Yes. 





ing of or disregards? 





Any principle of 
business which guides 
men of big affairs 


77 





deserves the sharp ness so that they can- 
attention of other not later disrupt 
han : i y o ae .o i} RISKS THAT well-laid a hd 
Surely, therefore, the | se meerie ao anaes , » life 
Principle of these : BUSINESS MEN FEAR y aang if ; bow 
og ely een gee a oe > aeeny ‘that 
i ss i : s ’ a 
thing—should be Fire | ~ ig ring 4 put 
pasted in every hat Tariff Changes out of mind. For, a 
until the owner has a War man who directs big 





Captain-of-Industry- 
Sense of its vital im- 
portance, 


affairs, if he hopes 
to survive at all, 
needs to confine his 
energies and wits to 
foreseeing and avoid- 
ing the countless 


Sumptuary Laws 
Style Changes 
Expiring Patents 





Before stating this 
important principle, 
here is one of the 
plainest examples of 
how it works, in the words of Wm. Gray, | as the river pilot 
President of Gray & Davis, Inc., Manu-|for shifting sandbars in a 
facturers of Automobile Starting-Light- | channel. 
ing Systems: 











must be always alert 
changing 


Why should not any small or medium 
“When we build a new plant or ware- | sized concern adopt this “Permanency- 
house we figure just how much that build- in-Business” principle? Why not, since 
ing is going to earn for us. We look to | jt is unnecessary even to tie up cash to 
that building as cold-bloodedly for earn- | get a Grinnell System? Construction 
ings as if it were a big machine bought on | companies pay cash for a svstem and con- 
a daily rated output, and we don’t pro-| tract with the manufacturers of the 
pose to let its earnings be wiped out by a fire | Grinnell System to install it in a building, 
which can be mechanically extinguished | accepting in payment from the owner of 
without even the help of a $2-a-day watch- | the building the annual premium savings 
man. , _ ' | effected by the drop in insurance rates, 
Making a Big Fire Impossible | until reimbursed. Thereafter the savings 
“So,” added Mr. Gray, “‘we equip our | go into net profits of the owner. 
buildings with Grinnell Sprinklers which 
put out all fires autotnatically. The 
heat of a fire rises to the ceiling and melts 


Why Rates Drop 40% to 90% 


Ae The reduction in premiums is usually 
a sensitive valve in a water pipe; auto- large enough to pay for the system in from 
matically a loud fire alarm is set off, while | three to seven years. The very presence of 
the spray drowns the fire immediately | automatic sprinklers in a building causes 
under it. ; ; | insurance rates to drop permanently 40% 
Name any Captain of Industry you | to 90%, because the insurance risk drops 
wish — or manufacturer ae correspondingly. The resultant annual 
you can say, almost to a certainty, that | cavj H . 7% ly i ‘ 
he has Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- a ae re: 5 Se cele cont 
safeguarding all his properties | : 
This, in addition to being| This drop in rates is many times greater 
‘than would be granted by insurance 
authorities for any other improvement or 
structural change you could make in your 
property. It is,in fact, the only sweeping, 
| wholesale reduction which they grant, be- 
| cause the invention of automatic sprinkler 
| marked the first, last and only sweeping, 
| wholesale reduction in fire danger ever 
made. This reduction of loss by fire 
is now scientifically computed to be 
968%. 


The Grinnell System is generally ad- 
mitted to be the standard. It has the 
longest record behind it, being the 
first rate reducing sensitive sprinkler. 


tems 
against Fire. 
fully insured. 

Why? 

He fears Risks in business; he 
Permanency. 

He will not tolerate the Risk of Fire, 
when there is a simple and standard 
method of reducing this Risk over 96%— 
by the well-known invention of Frederick 
Grinnell. 

And to cover his remaining 4% Fire 
Risk he takes out full insurance at the | 
extremely low rate offered him by all 
insurance Companies 

So far as Fire goes, therefore, your 
Captain of Industry is permanently in 


wants 


business. 


Grinnells pretect more property to- 
In the same way he scans the horizon for. day than all other sprinklers put 
other dangers, for the “streak together. 





of bad luck” which so often 
puts men down and out. He 
may have reason to fear 
such Risks as tariff changes, 
style changes and fais, 
sumptuary and liability 
laws, expiring patents, new 
substitutes, labor troubles, 
movement of trade uptown 
or to another city, etc. But 
among all the menaces of 
whatever kind that he has 
reason to dread and toreckon 
with, your really big man is 


Write—now—to the Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 285 West Exchange 
St., Providence, R. L, asking 
for a copy of the Grinnell 
Information Blank. Or, 
give the floor area of your 
building, including base- 
ment and attic, insurance 
carried on building and 
rate, together with insurance 
on stock and rate, and 
we will gladly submit esti- 





This is the Grinnell 


sprinkler - head the 
eficient, little sentinel 
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toed into the little bedroom to tell her that 
the fever was down. Sitting on the edge of 
the mattress he had fondled her hot hand for 
a moment and tiptoed out again. Since then, 
her returning consciousness had been agon- 
ized by the facts of her life. The house was 
still and a cool breeze fanned across her. 
Upon a chair lay her blue dressing-gown. 
She wrapped herself in it and felt with a bare, 
white foot beneath the bed for her tufted 
slippers. For a moment she steadied herself 
against the brass head rail and then quietly 
opened the door. In spite of her weakness 
there was something which she must do at 
once, downstairs. 

A light showed beneath the door of her 
mother’s room; otherwise there was the 
half-dark of a summer's night; the rain had 
ceased at last; she thought there must be a 
moon. 

Janet stole down. At the last step she 
halted. A dim form was stretched, sleeping 
on the couch. She knew it was Julian; his 
breathing came quietly, regularly, and she 
passed into the dining-room and silently 
drew shut the telephone closet door. 

The overhead bulb was easy to find and 
she lifted the telephone book to the ledge. 
Tracing with her finger, she found the num- 
ber she wanted. She gave it and waited; at 
length: 

“Is this the Earlmore?” 

A second passed. 

““Mrs. Grier’s apartment, please.” 

There was a fumbling at the switch keys. 

“‘Busy,” came back. “Hold the wire.” 

More fumbling with the plugs; the girl 
knew something had gone amiss; there was 
a connection. 

“Yes, Mr. Winter... 
want?” 

A great loneliness came to the girl; the 
voice had been Butler's. 


What is it you 


T was some moments before Janet was 

able to leave the telephone closet. Al- 
most immediately the operator at the Earl- 
more had discovered the tangle of wires. 
There had been nothing but buzzing while 
Janet stared at the blank, glaringly white 
wall in front of her. “Here's your party,” 
had roused her. 

““Never mind,” she had choked and got the 
receiver back on the hook. 

Presently she was able to rise; her chair 
scraped noisily and when she opered the 
door, she was face to face with Julian 
Powell. 

““Whom were you calling?” he demanded 
harshly. He stood there, collarless and in his 
striped shirt. 

Janet did not reply. 

“The Earlmore?” He had not moved and 
his attitude was tense. 

Janet nodded and reached out a hand for 
support. He steadied her by an elbow into 
the living-room and down the length of it to 
a deep chair at the other end. Janet sank 


‘into it and Julian snapped on a single bulb 


in the cluster beneath the shade of the table 
light. The room was suffused dimly. Powell 
lit a cigarette and moved noiselessly to the 
mantelpiece. The girl looked over and up to 
him with eyes that no longer expressed feel- 
ing. It was evident that in the pause he had 
regained his calm, but his glance did not 
meet hers. 

“Well, Julian,” she said presently, and her 
tone seemed to acknowledge the complete- 
ness of her defeat and isolation. The cheer- 
ful, busy little clock ticked minutes away 
before he made a reply. Then in an even 
whisper he asked: 

“Do you know when Dr. King will 
operate?” 

The girl shook her head. “I'm not sure 
Dr. King will operate at all,” she declared 
with a little bitterness. Julian directed a 
column of smoke at the tip of his cigarette. 
His eyes were still lowered. 

“How in the world can I afford it?” she 
asked him, and her gaze traveled slowly 
about the room—to her white panel- 
ings, to her chintzes, to her once treasured 
mahogany pieces. “And, of course,” she re- 
sumed, “‘all this has got to go, I suppose; all 
these pretty things of mine.” She trembled 
on the last words but did not cry. 

“How did you learn?”’ he inquired. 

“Of what — the smash?” 

Powell nodded. To the girl he was 
handsome and easy and consoling over 
there. 

“Oh, I happened to go to the office,” she 
replied negligently. 

““Harsen there?” 

The girl drew her blue wrapper a little 
closer. “‘Do you know,” she said with con- 
temptuous despair, “once I imagined he was 
gone, gone for good — really out.” 





McCLURE’S for APRIL 


“Out of the business?” took up Powell, 
“Oh, Janet, the Harsens of the world are 
never out.” 

There was more silence until she stirred 
little and asked dully, “What was it that 
happened, anyway?” 

“Oh, I'll tell you sometime, Janet. Never 
mind now. It’s a long, mixed, absurd 
story.” 

Janet did not have enough spirit or 
interest to force the inquiry; it was a rela- 
tively small matter just at present that 
Butler was an economic outcast. And then 
Powell was returning to the child. 

“What'll you do about the boy?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Julian — I don’t know! 
Take him, maybe, to one of those public 
places where : 

““Where,” he broke in, “young doctors try 
their hands;” and now there was remote 
bitterness in his tone, also: “‘ Yes, I know.” 
Again Janet trembled on the edge of tears. 
“But of course,” Powell was saying, “you 
needn’t do that.” 

“Do what?” she managed. 

““Go to one of those public places, as you 
call them,” he said casually. “I'll settle 
Dr. King’s bill.” 

A great weight rolled from the girl's heart, 
but she had only a sardonic smile for her own 
relief. Nevertheless, for all the pain in them, 
there was infinite tenderness in the eyes she 
raised to Julian’s face. Presently Janet 
roused herself in her chair. 

“It’s funny, Julian,” she said wistfully. 
“Do you know that you're the only person 
I'd be entirely willing to let do that?” Her 
mind checked off the figures of her universe 
and she added: “That is, persons who could, 
and somehow with you — ” she was thought- 
ful before she concluded, “well, with you I 
don’t mind a bit.” 

“I'm glad, Janet,” he returned quietly; 
then, after a pause, still missing her eye, “of 
course it’s all right and I imagine you know 
I'd be glad to do more.” Then he looked up 
and abruptly shot out, “If you'd only just 
let me.” 

His thin lips closed upon the words and 
he was watching her narrowly. The girl's 
pulse involuntarily quickened; she found 
that without conscious effort she was sitting 
straighter. 

““What else could there be, Julian?’’ she 
asked in a dry voice. Her eyes were opened 
wide. 

““What else could there be?” he repeated in 
a tense whisper. Jerking his cigarette into the 
fireplace, he advanced toward her. In a 
flash, she saw that his restraint had vanished. 
Before she was quite certain of herself he had 
clutched her wrists and was drawing her to 
her feet. An arm supported her back and 
he was pressing her to him. 

“Oh, Janet! Oh, Janet!” he breathed, and 
gathered closer her slight, limp. body. The 
girl raised an arm; but he covered it in his 
embrace. She could feel him trembling. His 
face burned down close to hers; his eager 
breath was upon her cheek. Words were 
pouring in a tumult from him. Tighter and 
tighter he held her. She struggled a little; 
she could feel the gentle strength of his lithe 
body. She tried to twist her head away; his 
arm held it firm. Again she struggled and 
then was still. 

_ Janet, as her eyes, lustrous in the half light 
of the room, looked into his, hardly heard 
what Julian said. She knew he was pleading 
for her boy, for her child’s life, for her son’s 
chance; pleading for herself —for that 
broad, full life of flaming color and richness 
which they could share; pleading for himself 
and the deep-down yearnings of his soul. 
She saw his fine, intelligent face suffuse with 
the heat of his avowal; the delicate muscles of 
his neck grow taut with the tensity of his 
feeling. She made no move to recoil from 
him. For uncounted moments she lay in his 
arms, a yielding, soft, tired thing. And Janet 
Pierce knew that in mind and in soul and in 
vivid imagination she was reckoning this man 
as a husband; picturing herself with him in 
myriad relations and wondering if through 
him did not lie that goal of happiness for 
which during youth she had strained. 





HE did not wonder for long. Julian’s lips 
had sought hers and at the scorch of his 
kisses all that slept within her had been 
aroused. She stiffened and pushed him from 
her. 

“Oh!” she sobbed from depths of herself 
she had not known. - Powell moved closer, but 
she motioned him off and, clutching the ban- 
ister rail, she went slowly upstairs, never once 
looking around. Her room ined, she 
closed the door and dropped full length upon 
the bed. Lying there then she seemed pre- 
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cisely what she was — a girl knocked flat by 
the giant club cf life. She had made her 
youthf ul rush at the world and the world had 
made its age-old rush back. 

It was hard to think, but clearly one thing 
stood forth: that, exactly as despicably and 
outrageously as others and the world had 
failed her, so she herself had failed herself. 
She had had a definite ideal of personal con- 
duct, of ‘personal nobility; she herself had 
fallen short of it. Mitigating circumstances 
were not in the question; there was the fact: 
in the outwash of life she had emerged no 
finer, no truer, than others whom she had 


. condemned. From one point of view she 


seemed to herself even less worthy; for others 
had measured inadequately to standards 
which she had created for them and which 
they had not necessarily accepted, whereas 
she had measured inadequately to standards 
to which, with all the intensity of her nature, 
she had consecrated herself. 

Whether her view was distorted or not, 
Janet believed that she had been guilty of 
essential unfaithfulness. It certainly was not 
in accord with her marriage vows, she told 
herself, to lie placidly and warmly in the 
arms of a man other than the one to whom she 
had given her love and pledged her honor and 
to reckon that other man as she had reckoned 
Julian Powell. That she had known even 
before she burst from his arms that she did 
not love him was no excuse. Butler's infi- 
delity — and she could read his presence in 
Lotta’s flat at an hour near midnight in no 
other Way — was no excuse. Not even her 
child’s urgent necessities were an excuse. In- 
deed, that she had considered desires and 
necessities at all seemed to her to augment 
rather than diminish her guilt. Never, never, 
she was very sure, could she square that 
which she had done with her sense of right 
and wrong, with her established, cherished 
ideals. 

What had just occurred seemed incredible; 
an hour previously and she would not have 
believed that such unworthiness was in her. 
it was the type of thing against which she 
had set her will. And yet the sting of the 
spots where Julian's kisses had fallen was a 
convincing reminder of the actuality of it all. 
it seemed absolutely to complete the circle of 
her calamity and to bring her to her tether’s 
end. The full weight of her troubles settled 
upon her and she was sure at the moment that 
if there were any escape from existence she 
would not go on with it. 

What would be the use? Nothing was left, 
she believed, for which to live. Every bope, 
every ideal, every dream, was gone. There 
was the baby, she remembered, but she was 
al the moment certain that nothing but mis- 
ery — death or worse — could be the issue 
with him. Matters never got better; matters 
variably got worse. Her mind, in witness, 
went back to the days and weeks followmg 
her breach with her husband. Then the world 
had threatened; now it had made good on its 
threats. Butler had been cruel, now he was 
unfaithful; there had been the menace of 
husiness failure and poverty, now there was 
failure and poverty; her boy had been ailing, 
now he was desperately ill. Moreover, then 
she had been able to find spars to which to 
cling — the child, her dreams for him, a 
helief that despite all things the core of her 
was fine, a hope, even if at times it had been 
x forlorn one, that all her affairs might some- 
how mend and that some day she could re- 
claim life upon terms akin to her first eager 
vision. But now there did not seem to be a 
spar in sight; there was utterly no use, she 
thought, in longer breasting the waves. The 
years reached before her, empty and desolate, 
full only of despair. 

The outrageous, heariless cheat of life, too, 
revolted her from existence; its promise so 
high, its fulfilment so shabby. Why had she 
ever been taught to suppose that she could 
keep herself true and fine? Why had she 
heen allowed to expect that her husband 
would be a glorious, noble, achieving man? 
By what right had the dream of a wonderful 
child been implanted within her? Why had 
not the path of muck, of poverty, of dishonor, 
of lost respect, of misery, that she would have 
to tread, been pointed out to her? From the 
heginning she had been cruelly deceived. 
But wasn’t that very tricking of her a part 
of the awfulness of life; that awfulness 
which had laid her child low, sent Butler 
from her, made Lotta Reynolds what she 
was; that awfulness which produced a Har- 
sen and perverted the friendship of a Julian 
Powell? 

More immediate aspects of her problem 
presented themselves and she tried to think 
what she would do. It was clear that she 
must leave Butler. Why go on living in the 
same house, eating at the same table, with a 





man who was neglectful, who no longer loved 
her, who lied as Butler had lied that very 
night and unquestionably had been lying in 
the same way to her for many months? 
Even had he been technically faithful, there 
could be nothing honorable in such a relation. 
As it was, she told herself, there was every 
reason why it must forthwith end. She would 
take her boy — if he lived — and make the 
best existence she could with him. The bar- 
est necessities had to be considered. It 
seemed evident enough that she would have 
to find employment and, perhaps, live with 
her mother, accepting for herself and her 
child the humiliation of dependency. 

The girl tried to comprehend the manipu- 
lations of fate by which she had been brought 
to her present pass, how she herself had been 
ensnared. Little by little she thought she 
encompassed the matter. It had all been in 
the making for. years — since first she had 
emerged to .a consciousness of the world 
around her, and even, no doubt, before that. 
Like clouds passing through a gray expanse, 
her life, the elements which had compounded 
it, its events, moved slowly across her mind. 
Outlines may have been blurred, some 
significances not quiie distinct, but she 
watched, half-fascinated, the procession as 
it swept by. 

There she was —a girl with the endow- 
ments which had been given her; from her 
father, imagination, ideals, a vivid and eager 
mind; from her mother, vitality, physique, 
a quality of supreme tenderness; from her 
environment. taste and the need for a degree 
of comfort, even luxury. Those were factors 
over which she had had no control; they had 
been merely created for her. Thus equipped, 
she had found herself, without volition, in 
her own particular world, and that world had 
begun its grinding process — a process over 
which she had had no more control than 
she had had in the selection of those en- 
dowments which, perforce, determined every 
one of her acts. After that it had all be- 
come a matter of “ifs,” and the “‘ifs”’ were 
interminable. 

But why, the girl wondered, should her 
foreordained endowments have ground out in 
the great mill to nothing better than the 
hopeless dross of her present plight?” Con- 
sider her when she had married Butler, when 
she had begun, as she then fancied, life 
Steadfastly her eyes had been set on all that 
she had been taught was best; she had 
striven only by the most high-minded princi- 
ples; deceit and dishonor she had abhorred 
Nevertheless, observe what the world had 
done. It had stripped all beauty from her 
life, leaving only the grimmest ugliness 
Yes, she declared, her life was ugly —a 
smudged thing. At last, utterly weary with 
thinking over her problems, she fell asleep 


HEN Janet awoke, dancing, crystal-clear 

sunshine was flooding through the win- 
dow and a fragrant breeze bulged the cur- 
tains aside. For a moment she fought against 
the tides of existence as they came rolling in 
upon her again, but at the thought of her 
child instincts brought her from the bed to 
her feet and with a palpitation of worry she 
set off forthwith down the hall. 

The boy was in his crib, Mrs. Fielding be- 
side him. As Janet came into the room, her 
mother ceased her habitual trick of revolging 
her thick, old-fashioned wedding-ring and 
getting heavily up, quavered tearfully toward 
the girl, The baby was comfortable; Dr. 
King had gone — departed early with Julian 
in the latter’s car, leaving word that before 
long he would communicate with Janet; 
from Butler himself — not a syllable, but 
from Charles Winter word that Butler was 
with him and that unless there was urgent 
need the young man would not be out 
until evening. That issue would come then, 
the girl reflected, and in connection therewith 
she realized that her husband did not know 
the full measure of the crisis which he would 
have to meet; he did not know that a plug 
had been misplaced the night before in the 
switchboard of the Earlmore. Meanwhile 


Janet was bending over her boy’s crib. 


There was a frightening blueness at the 
child’s temples and beneath his eyes, but he 
was quiet and there were no signs of present 
suffering in his face. She went out. 

While she dressed she had no mind for her 
unfinished speculations of the night before. 


There was far too strong an immediateness | 
in her own situation or, more particularly, | 


and what came to the same thing, her boy’s. 
The problem of the operation was upon her 
and it was full of vexations, doubts, tempta- 
tions, conflicting points. She knew perfectly 
well that after what had occurred she ought 





not to permit Julian Powell to assume Dr. 


King’s bill. His offer to do so, she could not | 















The cleanly warmth 


There is a clean- 
ly, wholesome 
feeling about a 
radiator warmed 
home. _Instinc- 
tively every one 
feels that the at- 
mosphere and 
the furnishings of 
the house are free 
from the ash-dust 
and coal-gas pol- 
lutions that are 
inseparable from old-fashioned heating methods. 
Freshly pure, invigorating warmth, suited to all 
—baby to athlete—is provided only by means of 
an outfit of 


AMERICAN « [DEAL 
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IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radi- 
ators solve the heat- 
ing problem — solve 
it for the rest of your 
days—get the most 
heat out of the least coal. With these outfits there is no 
“‘undigested”’ coal—nor is the heat wasted up the chimney 
—nor do the rich fuel-gases pass off unconsumed. 


There is comfort, health protection, household cleanliness, 
least care-taking and safety. Fire once started need not be 
rekindled in the whole heating season. So simple a child 
can run the outfit—which will, without repairs, last as long 
as the building in which it is put. 


These outfits change houses into homes 


Because of the economies and sure comfort guaranteed by IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, they are specified, used and 
endorsed by the leading engineers, architects and building contractors 
of America, Europe, Australia and Japan. Their annual sales are 
increasing mightily. None but enthusiastic users! 

No need to burn high-priced coals—IDEAL Boilers are made to get the maximum 
smokeless results from burning even the cheapest screenings, slack, pea-coal, run-of 
mine, low grade soft coals, lignite, slabs, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. These outfits 


are a dividend-paying investment—not an expense. Buildings thus outfitted sell 
quicker at the higher price or bring 10% to 15% higher rental. 


Whether owner, tenant or intending 
builder, do not delay investigating this 
best-paying feature in any building— 
whether cottage, farm house, store, school, 
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Eating the simple, nutritious foods that keep 
the mind buoyant and the arteries soft and 
pliable is the surest road to the bounding, 
exuberant health of children. You can post- 
pone Old Age through the constant compan- 
ionship of children and through eating the 
simple, natural and well-cooked foods. 


Shredded Wheat 


supplies in well balanced proportion the greatest 
amount of nutriment with the least tax upon the 
digestive organs. It contains all the material for 
replenishing the daily waste of tissue and at the 
same time supplies a laxative element that keeps 
the colon clean. A food for all ages—for babies, 
mothers and grand-mothers—for invalids and 
athletes—for outdoor men and indoor men. 


Being ready-cooked and 
ready-to-serve, it is easy 
to prepare with Shredded 
Wheat a delicious, nour- 
ishing meal in a few 
moments. Always heat 
the. biscuit in the oven 
to restore its crispness. 
Serve with hot or cold 
milk, adding a little 
cream and salt. Deli- 
cious for any meal with 
sliced bananas, baked 
apples or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
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help realizing, was a part of his love-making, 
and his love-making had been perfidious and 
blighting. But the boy’s need was impera- 
tive, more imperative than anything else in 
the world, and Janet believed that she must, for 
the sake of her soul through all time to come, 
if anything should go wrong, have Dr. King. 


| And yet, except by the aid of Julian, how was 


he to be paid? To proceed, to incur the 
obligation, without foreseeing how the money 
reckoning could be met, seemed to her almost 
as reprehensible as to stoop to the degrada- 
tion of accepting Powell's help. She thought 
of her mother, and in a panicky way was 
conjuring up other possible expedients when 
she started downstairs. 

As Janet reached the turn in the steps she 
was conscious that someone was in the livjng- 
room. She heard a rustling. Before she 
looked her heart contracted with fear lest 
some fresh awfulness was about to be riveted 
upon her. Below, standing in the middle of 
the floor, as cool and lazy-eyed as ever, was 
Martha Tremont. She was dressed in a 
lively pink and was swinging a parasol and 
smiling with detached, vague amusement. 
Janet gasped and halted in surprise. It was 
months since the sisters had met. 

“Hello, Janey!’ Martha flung gaily up to 
her. Janet felt herself in no mood either for 
Martha or her gaiety. 

“Oh, Martha,” she said stiffly, and pro- 
ceeded a step or two downward, thinking that 


| here was a person who, if she only had the 


heart, could solve the problem which burned 
so at the moment. 

“I thought I would come to see you,” 
observed Martha. 

“Yes?” 
ie thought it was about time. Now, kiss 
me. 

Janet’s kiss was perfunctory. She drew 
off and regarded her sister. “‘ About time?” 

“Yes — about time,” the other reiterated, 
keeping up her bright, teasing smile. The 
girl wondered how much of the Pierce family 
catastrophe Martha knew, but the clear in- 
telligent eyes bent upon her during the short 
ensuing pause, told nothing. “Yes, about 
time,” Mrs. Tremont presently went on, 
“because there’s a chance that you’re ready 
to be sensible?” 

“Be sensible?” Janet was bewildered. 

“Exactly, but that’s not the point.” Mar- 
tha turned away and seemed to move in a 
fresh shimmering trail of pink across the 
floor. “I hear from Mother the baby’s ill,” 
she threw out abruptly, and Janet bounded 
with sudden hope. . 

“Very.” 

“Needs an operation.” Her back turned, 
=e examining a print on the opposite 
wall. 

“Yes.” And the word came very quietly. 

“And the business — that dream of yours 
— I hear it’s gone.” 

Even more quietly came the girl’s assent. 

“Well then,” observed Martha, wheeling 
lightly about, “don’t you think you had 
better go in and have some breakfast?” 


ANET passed into the dining-room and 
took her place. Martha followed leisurely 

and, drawing a chair a few feet away from 
the table, also sat down. While the maid 
fetched coffee, she poked at the design of 
the mig with her parasol; her odd smile did 
not leave her face, but she did not speak or 
look up. Meanwhile Janet was trying to 
collect herself; the surprise of finding her 
sister and even the slight call of the encounter 
upon her energies and emotions had left her 
a trifle weak; remotely she realized how done 
she was. The pantry closed behind the 
departing servant. 

“You see, Janey dear, you've been such 
a little fool.” Mrs. Tremont had made the 
observation in the most casual and friendly 
tone. The girl’s nerves were raw enough 
to cause her to flare, almost. 

“Did you choose this morning to come 
here and tell me that?” 

“Yes,” laughed Martha. Janet sipped at 


| her coffee in silence; she wanted to show 


resentment and yet she did not. 

“T saw Butler last evening.” Involuntarily 
the simple declaration set Janet trembling. 
He had been at the Tremonts’s house in 


| Tuckerton at about six o'clock, it appeared. 
| Martha’s manner implied that Janet might 
| or might not know of the visit; wherein the 


girl read an acknowledgment that her sister 
knew of the conditions which for months 
had existed in the Pierce home. Force of 
habit made her flush. She tried to reply 
but could not; the short moment ended in 
her merely staring at her sister. 

“Oh, he was frantic!”’ supplied Martha. 
“Perfectly frantic — poor boy.” 
Janet just then had none of her sister's 


commiseration for Butler. On the contrary, 
it came to her, in a red flash of anger, that 
her husband had been at the Tremonts’s, 
actually in Tuckerton, within easy distance 
of his home, his wife and his child and, 
without coming near them, had hurried back 
for his appointment with Lotta Reynolds, 


He had not had even the common decency, : 


she reflected, to attempt to tell her, the per. 
son, perhaps, most concerned, of the disaster 
to the business. He had not had even g 
rudimentary instinct to find out how their 
child was withstanding the heat. 

“And what —” she attempted to begin, 
but was not able to go on. 

“Oh,” supplied Martha, “it was the same 
old thing. He came, of course, after money — 
a final last wild appeal. He seemed to think 
he could still save himself.””. She shook her 
head reminiscently and sadly. The girl 
tingled with mortification; it seemed to her 
that her folly would never cease its torments, 

“Well?” she finally questioned, as much as 


to ask why the subject had been brought up. 


Her sister shrugged. 

“You know how John feels,” was all she 
said. The girl did — bitterly well. It 
occurred to her that if Martha had by any 
chance come to help, that in all decency 
and human kindness, she ought to arrive 
speedily at the point. She tried to convey 
this by an unresponsive silence. 

“Oh, haven’t you got past that nonsense 
yet?” was how her sister took it up. 

“What nonsense?” 

“Your childish tears, your childish re- 
sentment, your childish ideas about money!” 

Into this, especially into the last item of 
the declaration, Janet read the death sen- 
tence of her hopes that perhaps Martha was 
bringing some sort of aid to the boy; more- 
over, the entire conversation was operating 
only to irritate her. ‘Well, in your place 
should have done it,” she declared flatly. 
“Done what?” 

““Loaned the money.” 

“Why?” 

“Just to prove a little loyalty, a little 
affection, a little kindness.” 

“For whom?” 

“Well — for me.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't; at least not if 
you'd had it.” 

“Had what?” 

“Had the money, of course.” 

“That’s just when I would have done it,” 
fired back Janet. 

“You think so, but you're wrong. You 
see, there’s a difference — you, my dear 
child, haven’t the money; so you don’t know 
what you'd have done.” 

“Oh!” observed the girl, and as she 
breathed the syllable some of those galling 
thoughts of the night before concerning the 
manner in which the world hardened, the 
manner in which it beat down the fine and 
noble things of life, came to her again. Her 
estimate of Martha had not been wrong: there 
was no kindness in her soul. It was absurd 
to hope for aid for her child from that 
quarter — as absurd as it had been for But- 
ler, and earlier herself, to make their humili- 
ating appeals for the struggling business. 
Janet’s heart was sore and hard and des- 
perate. 

Mrs. Tremont got to her feet. “Come in 
here when you're through,” she tossed over 
her shoulder, and passed languidly into the 
living-room. The girl finished her coffee 
and presently followed. Her sister — lux- 
uriant, sparkling, at ease — was upon the 
couch. She drew her skirts a little aside 
and moved along an inch. “Sit down here,” 
she said gently, “beside me.”” Something in 
the other's eye, in her very attitude, prompted 
Janet to comply. She sat down but she did 
not speak. There was a strange silence in the 
hilariously bright room before Martha began. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when she 
had concluded and Janet, in a violent re- 
action, was pressing her tear-ravished face 
against her sister's own. Martha had made 
her declaration. “So far as it’s money,” 
she had said, “you’re not to have a mo- 
ment’s worry. Everything the boy needs — 
doctors, nurses, treatment, care —he can 
have. He can have it not only now for a 
month, two months, a year. He can have it 
for twenty years, if it’s necessary — any- 
thing, anything at all, that will get him well. 
We'll see him through. Secure whatever you 
think is best; it’s our affair — John’s and 
mine.” 

One of her weightiest burdens had been 
lifted, and by most unexpected hands. All 
of her cruelly overwrought forces poured 
themselves out in gratitude. It seemed in- 
comprehensible, too amazing — that sudden 
break in the clouds! And then Martha was 
explaining and she spoke almost pleadingly. 
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HE FOOD that thousands of [)) 
mothers of today——-of a genera- 
tion ago—and of our grandmother's 
'§ day—found pure and safe for their 
} babies is likely to prove pure and safe 
for your baby. Its cleanliness, uni- 
formity and high quality commended 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
i} Milk to the Superior Jury of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion for the Grand Prize, the highest 
possible award. : 
Keep a supply of “‘ Eagle Brand” in } 
the house and try it in place of fresh 
milk when you are making cakes, 
pies, puddings, ice-cream, muffins, 
tea biscuits. It gives a wonderful 
flavor to coffee, tea and chocolate. 
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“Oh, Janey, you've been so blind — so 
perversely blind,” she was saying. “‘ Won't 
you understand— can’t you understand, 
that there is nothing, almost, that John 
won't do with his money, won't let me do, 
if something is really accomplished? If 
you only knew what he does! But you never 
will; he’s wonderful; he’s stupendous. The 
great point is, though, that he will not — 
simply will not — throw money away. He 
won't palliate situations; if he touches them 
at all he solves them — cleans them up so 
that there is no excuse for their recurring. 
He would never dream of giving a man a 
nickel or a dime: he might perfectly well 
give him a thousand dollars. And so it was 
when you came to us; so it was when Butler 
came. What would have been the use? 
We were certain that the business was bound 
to lose; Butler, nice boy that he is, couldn't 
have won. It would have been the most 
unintelligent stupid, cruel thing in the world 
to have poured money into that sieve. 
Loyalty, kindnes:, human affection! My 


| dearest girl, don’t you see that that is pre- 


| cisely what we gave you? 


| decent to have told me 


Suppose we had 
helped you from time to time? This blow, 
this failure which only confirms what we 
knew was inevitable, would have fallen not 
now, when you're able to take it, but five, 
ten years hence, when it would have been 
that much harder. See what Mother did 


* poor, dear, foolish Mother! Ah, no, dear 


Janey, there’s a point of view which ought to 


| go with money, and it’s not only infinitely 


wise and sound but also the kindest and most 
decent point of view in the world. Don’t 
you see it a little?” 

“But,” Janet interrupted, a little chok- 
ingly, “wouldn't it have been kinder, more 
said to me out 


| and out what you thought about the busi- 





ness — to have explained, warned me?” 

“Warned you? Explained to you? Oh, 
my darling sister, think, think back! Would 
you have listened? No, no, and there was 
just one sensible, kindly, affectionate thing 
to do for you then. Let you bang your head 
against the wall, let you burn your fingers, 
let you get your big fall, let everything 
smash as it has smashed for you now, so 
that once and for all it would be over and done 
for. That was real loyalty, real love!” 

Thus the talk ran on. Mrs. Tremont 
walked around and around her idea, pressed 
it from different quarters, reflected it from 
different lights. The facts alone did much 
to. convince the girl; Mrs. Fielding’s aid 
had only been followed by aid from Julian; 
Julian’s aid had been followed only by fail- 
ure. At least that was how she saw it, and 
there seemed no gainsaying the evidence. 
But after all, as she realized, arguments, 
words, viewpoints, accept them fully as she 
now did, were not very material. The bald 
outstanding God-given thing was that 
Martha and John had come, in her most 
desperate hour, to help in the fight for her 
boy. That over-topped everything; that 
proved their affection and how wrong, mis- 
erably and unjustly wrong, she had been. 
Self-reproach and shame battled against 
fathomless relief and gratitude for the 
uppermost within the girl, and for sone 
moments longer in a great outpouring of 
contrition and sisterly affection she sur- 
rendered herself to Martha’s arms, her head 
upon Martha’s shoulder. One peak, she 
had found, above the tumult of the flood. 

With the tension of her predicament a 
trifle relaxed and its deep bitterness some- 
what relieved, Janet’s nerves momentarily 
sagged. But there came to her a staying 
sense that although there were raging beasts 
still to fight she would not have to fight 
them alone. She thought how marvelous 
it would be if she could only deliver her life 
and its harrowing problems into some- 
one’s strong, competent hands and merely 
creep off somewhere and forever sleep. 

Loosening Janet’s arms and thrusting 
her gently from her, Mrs. Tremont, with 
sudden matter-of-factness, asked: ‘* Where's 
Butler?” 

It was a horrid issue —a revolting pros- 
pect to unfold that tale. Besides, the girl 
was not sure that she was willing, at least 
yet, to do so. She sank down upon the couch 
and sought time by trying to dry her eyes. 
Martha was standing above her. Presently 
she repeated the question. Before Janet 
was able to key herself up to answer, her 
sister had added: “Is he here?” 

“No,” said Janet in a scarcely audible 
voice, “he is not here.” She plied her hand- 
kerchief without looking up through a long, 
pregnant moment. 

“Where is he, Janet?” 

The query had been put with a certain 
large, slow gravity. It was a new kind of 


appeal, at once raising the matter to a plane 
of ‘new dignity and importance and taking 
for granted that their newly made recon- 
ciliation was complete, it asked the girl to 
put aside reservations of petty pride and. to 
measure up to a mature standard. Martha 
had never addressed her in precisely that 
manner before. Janet tried to meet her, and 
raising her face told her, simply and soberly, 
that she did not know where Butler was. The 
sisters gazed deep and luminously into each 
other’s eyes. Then Mrs. Tremont turned 
away. 

She straggled off down the room, swinging 
her parasol, her head down. The girl saw 
that her sister fully realized that she had 
come upon another overwhelming situation 
and was meditating upon it. She waited ex- 
pectantly for Mrs. Tremont’s next words. 
The other turned about and they came. 

“Was he late getting home last night?” 

“Late? Why do you say that?” 

“He left John and me to dine in town with 
Julian Powell.” 

Janet rose above the anger which a short 
while previously had come to her at thought 
of Butler's Tuckerton visit. ‘“‘He didn’t go 
to dine with Julian — that was a lie!” 

Even if her lips had trembled over the 
words, she had spoken in an even, regulated 
tone. She saw concern and: alarm darken 
in Martha’s fine, critical eyes. Immedi- 
ately Janet knew that there was now no 
turning back; that she was in for it and that 
the horrid mess of Butler and Lotta Rey- 
nolds and their relations would have to be dis- 
closed. And under the influence of Martha’s 
manner and the new and mature note which 
Martha had struck, Janet did it without 
tears. She quavered several times, and her 
voice was dry, but not once did she break. 


ME: Tremont, still standing, her eyes nar- 
rowed to delicate slits, heard her through 
without prod or comment. Janet gave her 
sister the story from the day when she had 
found the purloined photograph in Lotta’s 
bedside reading-stand, up through the 
months of estrangement, to the visit to Mrs. 
Grier’s apartment and finally to the tele- 
phone call and misplaced connection of the 
night before. 

“Do you know,” she said, “when I called 
up, | knew — knew in the very bones of me 

that he'd be there? Somehow, it seemed 
when T was up in my room and before I had 
gone down, that that was the only place in 
the world he could be. I can’t explain, 
quite, but away inside of me I felt it — felt 
he just had to be there; and he was.” 

“Certainly he was,” rejoined Martha 
brusquely, and again turned away. Janet 
dropped back on the couch. For a moment 
she was thoughtful. 

“Why do you say that, Martha?” she 
asked. 

“Oh,” returned her sister with a hint of 
indifference, “this thing has been in the 
making for a long, long time — for a very 
long time.” 

“Yes,” said Janet, quickly clutching at the 
idea. “Ever since we were born.” She 
had spoken with a sort of high, fatalistic 
sorrow. Martha's guileful red lips turned 
in a half smile. 

“Oh, not so bad as that, I should say.” 

The girl did not press her point. For a 
long minute she was silent; her eyes, romantic 
darknesses beneath them, were down and 
her brows drawn together. Martha saun- 
tered back and forth in front of her. ‘Of 
course,” Janet. finally brought out with al- 
most a choke from the depths of her, “there 
is only one thing to do.” 

“What's that, my dear?” 

“Can't you imagine? I can’t live with 
him. I must leave him.” 

“Leave Butler?” 

“Absolutely !”” And the girl closed her lips 
upon the declaration. 

Martha had come to a stop and was 
smiling down. “I don’t think that’s fair.” 

Janet, bolt upright, was aghast. “* Not fair?” 
she cried. “Not fair after — after ——” 


“No,” supplied Martha, “e¢onsidering 
everything.” 
“Considering everything? I don’t need 


to consider everything — only one thing.” 

“Well,” agreed Martha, “perhaps that’s 
true — if you consider the right thing.” 

Janet stared. 

“Consider yourself!” 

“Me?” 

“You, yes—and what you've done.” 
Mrs. Tremont lifted her glance upon the 
words. There was no reply and Martha 
resumed, ominously, ““Do you care for my 
theory — my judgment, if you please, on 
Butler and — his, well, escapade now? Or 
will you wait until later, Janet?” 
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Truth in 
Advertising 





Page 1454, 19th edition U.S 
Dispensatory, the prescription 
authority of progressive phar 
macists in the United States, says 
as follows: 


“The beverage, coffee, has 
a tendency to derange diges- 
tion and to act upon the 
bowels, so that in chronic or 
acute diarrhea its use fre- 
quently has to be forbidden. 
Its habitual excessive use may 
give rise to troublesome dys- 
pepsia, to cardiac irritability, 
or to headache, and even to 
vertigo.” 


Don't believe it? 


Ask any druggist to !zi you 
see his 19th edition U. S. 
Dispensatory, and read the 
facts for yourself. 


Some persons seem to get on 
with coffee for a time, but it 
contains a drug, caffeine 
about 21% grains to the aver- 
age cup—which generally. gets 
in its work sooner or later. 


Those who desire to play 
safe with health will do well to 
quit coffee entirely and use 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food-drink is 
made from whole wheat skilfully 
roasted with a smali portion of 
wholesome molasses. Postum has a 
delicious flavour much like that of 
mild, high-grade coffee, but is free 
from the drug, caffeine, or any other 
harmful element. 


There are two forms of Postum. 
The original Postum Cereal must 
be well boiled. Instant Postum 
requires no boiling—a level tea- 
spoonful in cup with hot water 
makes a delicious table drink 
ready instantly. The cost per cup is 
about the same for both kinds. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for POSTUM 
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No Noise 


HAT adds more distinction to 


a house than a_ bathroom, 
arranged with taste, the fixtures 


gleaming smooth and white; and a 
closet that is silent? 


A noisy closet strikes a harsh, 
jarring’ note in the most beautiful 
bathroom. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SI-WELCLO 


Silent Closet 


The Si-wel-clo closet, which cannot be heard 
be vond a ¢ losed door, is the final touch of intelli- 
vent, gentle taste in bathroom fittings. ) 












Che Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bath tubs 
and z ba acle by Che ‘Trenton Potteries 
Com} ire ‘ china or porcelain. ‘Their 
highl laze irtace ill not stain, chip no! peel. 
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nents showing what y can do with the floor 
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The girl braced herself.‘ Yes?” 

**Now?” 

Janet nodded and her hands on either side 
of her gripped the couch. 

“Very well, then,” said her sister and 
swung her gay parasol, pendulum-wise, as 
she went on, “1 don't think you should even 
consider leaving him. Keep quiet! Don't 
tell him that you know he was with that 
woman last night. He doesn't know now, 
he couldn't know, about the wrong connec- 
tion. Say nothing! Everything else will 
right itself quickly enough. Just bury the 
fact of your telephone call and your dis- 
covery and live your life with him. It'll 
work!” 

The girl sprang up; her whole being was in 
instinctive revolt. “That — that,” she cried. 
“Never!  L couldn't — simply couldn't. 
After what's happened? Oh, Martha, how 
could you?” 

“How could 1?” took up Mrs. Tremont 
quietly. “You won't like it, but Tl tell 
you.” She paused; Janet was trembling 
and holding back tears. “You see, Janey,” 
Martha continued with clear tende ness, 
“this whole thing — Butler's break-up with 
you and his mix-up with the Reynolds 
person —is all, absolutely, completely, 
finally, grossly, your own fault. Its you 
who have it and You 
drove him right into the other woman's arms 
and now you want to make him pay for it.” 

It was not a new thought to her that she 
had been eyregiously at fault and had been 
guilty of prodigious follies. If it had been a 
matter of an angered hour two with 
Butler, even a week or so of coolness between 
them, she would have accepted of her own 
accord very nearly a full measure of blame. 
But to place upon her shoulders full respon- 


done he one else. 


or 


sibility for the outrage of her husband's 
months of neglect and hard-heartedness, 
the irradicable stain of his culminating 
infidelity and a wrecked and fatherless 
home — that was not just! Janet blazed 
back at her sister. 

“My = dearest girl,’ Martha replied, 
“blunders never die. | don’t know about 


ood acts; if they were good for ourselves, 
we forget them; if they were good for others, 
they get lost in the general ingratitude and 
forgetfulness of mankind. But a blunder 
perpetuates itself everlastingly, and your 
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blunder, the blunder you made when yoy 
took that little legacy from Charles Winter 
has simply grown up to adult size on your 
hands and got in its work. I know you 


meant well — meant wonderfully, in fact. 
But that’s immaterial. The fact is that 
that blunder — and the blunder is you 


you are the one who sent Butler to that 
woman's flat, perhaps to spoil his career. 
It was only the out-working of your folly 
that your child was kept here in Tuckerton 
in the heat. Poverty? Well, before you 
meddled, the lot of you had at least a fair 
competence. There's probably more; | 
don't know.” 

Janet was acutely conscious that there 
Was more — several tremendous facts, 
evolved from the relation with Julian Powell 
which Martha did not know; but she said 
nothing. 

“It’s like a fan —a mistake like yours,” 
Mrs. Tremont was saying. “It spreads out 
in scores of directions. Anyhow, it was you 
with your ardor and imperiousness and 
complete inexperience who charted — the 
Pierce family course; you've hit) a rock, 
You're the last one to throw Butler over- 
board.” She hesitated and concluded, 
“He has more to forgive — yes, «a lot more 

than you. Revcollect a little! . 2. Don't 
you think se?” 

Janet did not think so, and in after-time 
she always counted the moment which fol- 
lowed, and the which followed 
that, as among her stiffest. At first she was 
too dumfounded, amazed, staggered for 
utterance. Tense as a ridge-pole she could 
barely gasp. Then she passed through 
various emotional stages from towering in- 
dignation to vehement protest, to 
She stamped and she pleaded and she cried 
Meanwhile, Martha had sat herself down, 
crossed her knees, smoothed out her skirt, 
vivid in the bar of sunlight which lay across 
it and with cool and blithe detachment, was 
proceeding, as best she could against the 
girls heat, her when the 
telephone rang. 

She answered; it was Dr. King: and that 
afternoon Janet’s sister, in her heavy cush- 
ioned, flower-decked limousine, took Janet 
and Janet’s boy to town. 

The operation was to be performed in the 
Tremont apartment the next afternoon. 
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MEETING AGAIN 


by 


Hesper Le Gallienne 


FTER a year of days 
E We meet again. 


Life's days xo by with fleetness that is strange. 


And join the Long Ago: 


And every new day brings about a change 


In someone’s life, you know. 


Today I've come to you and you to me! 


After a year of days 


We meet again. 


The hours were long to count until you came. 


But now you're here 


Different a little 
But far more dear. 


-and yet just the same 


My pent-up love goes out to you, because 


After a year of days 


We meet again. 


So put your arms around me, sweet, and say 
You love me as before, 


As if we'd just been parted for a day 


And not a moment more; 


And that forever now, we two are one. 


After a year of days 


We meet again. 
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lown, A A. In the picture above are shown 
skirt AS Art-Rug No. 304 (at the back) 

: . and Art-Rug No. 302 (in the 
. foreground) surrounded by Con- 
. Was goleum Rug Border, Golden 
the ; : Oak design. 


he - 3 ArtRugs 


= and Rug Borders 


1 the Congoleum 


i P Porch Rug No. 95 


Beauty — Ideal Cleanliness — Low Price 


CTOSS 





OR some months we have been telling the housewives of Congoleum Rug Borders 
America of the distinctive qualities of Congoleum Rugs. 
Most of them know that they are durable, that they can be — Rug Borders. These look exactly like 
cleaned with soap and water, that they are inexpensive. What quartered oak flooring. For the bor 


a oo we now want to call attention to is our new line of Congoleum = ders of a room outside a rug, they 
~ Art-Rugs will give the effect of a real hard 


Don’t forget our beautiful Congoleum 


Ast-Rug No. 312 tw ees ae 
wood floor at a surprisingly low 
Our inventors and designers worked And if a low-priced rug is desired price. Much better than painting « 
a year to perfect these seamless rugs, for dining room, bed room or kitchen, staining—make old, unsightly floor 
made by a new process. Both the Congoleum Rugs are absolutely what look like new. 
texture and colors are richer than has you want. a ee 
been possible to attain heretofore in ; ai. wk Sin: eae ene On 
moderate-priced rugs—presenting a Lie flat without fastening = & oe Oe. Pe re > 
choice that will harmonize perfectly qpecurey. 


with varying color schemes in wall 
paper and paint. 


Our color chart, sent free, will show 
you the range of patterns. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs come in three 
sizes of eight different designs at the 
following exceptional prices: 

Qfeetx 12 feet... 


9 feet x 10% feet 
Gfeetx 9 feet 


The regular line of 
Congoleum Rugs 
The waterproof qualities of Congole- 
um Rugs make them ideal for kitchens 
and bath rooms, where cleanlinessand 
sanitary conditions are essential. On 


The fact that Congoleum Rugs lie 
flat without fastening; that their pat- 
terns and colors are carefully blended 
and in beautiful taste; that the price 
is lower than has ever been known 
before for a similar product —make 
them the most popular low-priced 
rugs on the market. 


Sizes and Prices 


3 feetx3 

3 feet x 434 feet 

3 feetx6 

4'5 feet x 444 

4'4 feetx 6 

6 feetx6 

6 feetx9 

6 feetx 12 feet. . 


Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 


Handsome Rug Color 
Chart Free 


Be sure to send for our Rug Chart, 
which shows a number of the new 
Art-Rug patterns, so that you may 
be able to see for yourself the beauty 
and attractiveness of the new line 
Simply send your name and address 


Be sure the name 
Congoleum is on the back 
This is your real protection. ( 


goleum Rugs, Rug Borders and Cor 
goleum-by-the-yard have made such 


9 
the porch they are storm and sun- 10 eat = 3 ee. ete * + Soe a tremendous success that they are 


proof. In sitting rooms, dining rooms, ae widely imitated. Therefore, insist on 

halls, bed rooms, their rich patterns The prices quoted in ths advertisement are seeing the name CONGOLEUM on 
slightly higher in the far West 

add greatly to the beauty of the home. ond Conde. the back. 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of e 


Congoleum 


Art-Rug No. 300 


Philadelphia Chicago 4 c Boston Montreal 
San Francisco Winnipeg e ompan Toronto Halifax, N. S. 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Th a: y ! Sydney, N. S. 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


PREDOMINATE in this 
Country TWOto ONE 


HE truck users of this country purchase each year twice as many White 

Trucks as trucks of any nr make, and ftinee recognize their superiority 
by paying a higher senile price for White Trucks. This predominance i is not 
confined to a few localities or special lines of business. It is nation wide, among 
all classes of users, ranging from retail butchers to the great packers, from small 
municipalities to the United States Government, from local oil distributers to the 
chief refining companies, from small retail merchants to the big department stores. 
A significant feature of White Truck distribution is the high percentage of mul- 
tiple and repeat purchases by concerns whose transportation experts know exactly 
what a given truck is worth. 


STABILITY OF SERVICE AND PERMANENCE 
OF ORGANIZATION 


Large output warrants a degree of service to White owners which no lesser 
distribution can support. It insures also a stability and permanence of organi- 
zation on which owners can confidently rely »» no inconsiderable asset in these 
days of elimination and consolidation in the motor industry. The purchase of a 
White Truck is an investment with high net earning power behind it and with 
permanence, both of truck value and of White Company service. 


Some of the Larger Users, Owning 15 or more White Trucks 


B. Altman & Company B. F. Goodrich Company ... . 17 The Rosenbaum Company .. . 
Armour & Company Gulf Refining Company .... Schulze Baking Company... . 
Associated Bell Telephone Co's . 9 Joseph Horne Company... .. 42 W. & J. Sloane 

Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation. Kaufmann Brothers 44 Standard Oil Co. of California 
Atlantic Refining Company. . . Kaufmann & Baer Company . . Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 

City of Baltimore § Los Angeles Brewing Company . 15 Standard Oil Co. of New York. . 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc Mandel Brothers Standard Oil Co. of Ohio . . 
City of Boston § National Casket Company . . 5 Stern Brothers 

City of Cleveland New York Board of Fire Under- Supreme Baking Company .. . 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company . writers . Union Oil Company of California 25 
Coca Cola Bottling Companies . Oppenheim, Collins & Company 2: United States Government Post 
Gimbel Brothers Frank Parmelee Company .. . Office Department 

Glacier Park Transportation Co. City of Pittsburgh : Ward Baking Company 


The Above 37 Owners Operate a Total of 1630 White Trucks 





The WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Tin Gods 


[Continued from page 32} 








Crandall abruptly stopped whistling. 
The hardest part of his immediate problem 
remained unsolved. The big stock room 
recently had been enlarged. The purchasing 
agent was not familiar with the re-arrange- 
ment. All he knew about it was that the 
obsolete material now was stored in inac- 
cessible boxes on shelves next to the ceiling. 
The old part numbers all had been abandoned. 
The only way for Crandall to find what he 
wanted was to search the “dead stock” 
boxes. 

It took him an hour and a half to discover 
the Style B heating plates, equalizer screens, 
and gaskets. He was dirty, tired, and hop- 
ping mad when he at last brought to light 
the parts, which had been hidden behind 
some rubbish in a dark corner bin. He 
jerked out his watch. 

“Eighteen minutes past five! 
time.” he muttered his relief. 


I'll have 


((aAsbaee. snatched the railroad guide 
and looked up Creekfield to make sure 
that Gallagher had been right about the train. 
The Missouri Limited was scheduled to leave 
Chicago daily at 6:10 P. M. and was due in 
Creekfield at 4.30 next morning. Crandall 
dropped the guide. He grinned. 

There happened to be in the shipping room 
a salesman’s sample trunk. The adventurer 
dumped its contents on the floor. Then he 
packed into the iron-bound chest the heating 
plates, equalizer screens, and gaskets he had 
collected. On top he put some catalogues 
and books of directions. He closed and 
locked the lid. He shoved the key into his 
pocket. 

At twenty-three minutes to six he loaded 
the heavy chest on a hand truck. He had 
too little time to risk depending on an ex- 
pressman, and had decided to trundle the 
trunk to the depot himself. Fortunately 
the Union Station, from which the Missouri 
Limited would depart at ten minutes past 
six, was only two blocks from the factory 
of Bigelow & Judkins. Crandall hustled 
to the depot, bought a ticket to Creekfield, 
checked his baggage, and was on his way back 
to the off - to restore the commandeered 
truck th «ceen minutes before train time. 
He hasi.. washed his begrimed hands and 
face at the sink in the shipping room; then 
whisked a brush over his dusty clothes. 
He pelted back to the station barely in time 
to swing aboard the Limited. 

He bethought himself that he had not tele- 
graphed to Gallagher; so a message was sent 
from the first station out of Chicago. 


“Superintendent Gallagher, 
Trans-Mississippi Creamery Co. 
Creekfield, Mo. 
Repair parts for pasteurizer on board Mis- 
sourt Limited as promised. 
Joun CRANDALL, 


He had not purchased a Pullman ticket. 
Instead of going to the diner he made his 
supper of apples, dates, and peanuts bought 
from the train butcher. Crandall had little 
more money in his pocket when he started on 
his adventure than his railroad fare would 
require. Even if he had taken a sleeper, 
he should not have closed his eyes all night. 
His mind was busy making plans and testing 
them with criticisms until the Limited 
stopped at his destination next morning. 

Crandall stepped from the train into the 
darkness of four o'clock. All of Creekfield 
was shrouded except the dimly lighted little 
station and the short stretch of muddy road 
behind it which was illuminated by the glare 
of the headlights on a motor truck that stood 
beside the depot. The amateur traveling 
man hurried forward along the platform to 
make sure that his trunk was not carried 
beyond its destination. The train lights 
showed two men looking up at the open side 
door of the baggage car. Beside them stood 
an express truck, onto which the iron bound 
chest Crandall had packed with pasteurizer 
parts was already unloaded. The reassured 
traveler slackened his pace when he saw his 
oaggage. He heard the shorter of the men 
on the platform shout to the trainman in the 
car door: 

“Ain't you got an express box?” 

“Nope. Trunk’s all for Creekfield.” 

The tall, raw-boned man interposed. His 
accent was Irish. “But I got a telegram 
from Chicago there was some stuff on this 








train for me. Are you sure there ain't a 
box?” 

“Nothin” doin’, my friend.” 

**Now what in hell 

Crandall had approached nearer. He 
interrupted the big man’s ejaculation with 
a question: 

“Are you Mr. Gallagher?” 

The tall Irishman wheeled to see who had 
spoken. 

“Yes!” he snapped. 

“Your repair parts are in that trunk,” 
the young traveling man told the superin- 
tendent. He held out his hand to the Mis- 
souri giant. “I’m John Crandall. I talked 
with you on the telephone, and after you 
rang off I realized you'd probably have a 
lot of trouble fixing up that Style B pasteur- 
izer of yours; so instead of sending the plates 
and screens and gaskets, I brought them 
along. If the steam battery in that type of 
apparatus isn't lined up perfectly, the plates 
and screens will warp out of shape as soon 
as the pressure is turned on. You told me 
what a lot of milk you had in the creamery, 
with more coming. I made up my mind 
there was just one way to be dead sure you 
wouldn't lose any of it; so on my own re- 
sponsibility I came out myself to repair the 
machine. The reason those Style B pas- 
teurizers aren't made any more is that unless 
a man is onto all their kinks, there isn’t one 
chance in a hundred he can make the blamed 
things work the first time they’re set up. 
I knew you didn’t have any time to monkey.” 

* All aboard!” sang out the train conductor, 

The door of the baggage car was slid shut, 
and the Missouri Limited started again. 
The station agent pulled his truck toward the 
depot, and the two other men followed him 
slowly. 

The creamery superintendent had shaken 
the proffered hand when it was extended. 
But while Crandall rattled out the explana- 
tion of his presence in Creekfield, a gamut 
of expressions had swept the homely face of 
the big Irishman. The first relief at the 
assurance that the repair parts had come was 
followed swiftly by surprise, suspicion, re- 
sentment, and finally by indecision. 

“T could have fixed the dommed machine 
myself,” the superintendent growled. “The 
company won't stand for any such expense 
as a man traveling "way down here from Chi- 
cago to patch up my pasteurizer when they 
pay me to look after the creamery. I'm 
obliged to vou for getting the stuff here so 
prompt, but there wasn’t any call for you to 
come along with it. I know you meant all 
right, but it looks bad for me not to be able 
to make my own repairs when I’ve got all 
the parts.” 

Crandall smiled. “That’s just why I 
thought I'd better come,” he declared. 
“I didn’t want you to have any trouble. 
I'm an Irishman myself: and we're both 
a long, long ways from Tipperary. If you 
can put the machine together without me, 
all well and good. And if you find you need 
me to show you about anything, I’m here. 
The way I looked at it, the main thing was 
to take care of all that milk before the sun 
gets up high enough to spoil it. Your boss 
never will know from me that I helped set 
up the pasteurizer, even if you do call on me to 
lend vou a hand. My trip out here won't cost 
the Trans-Mississippi Creamery Company 
a cent. I’m not a regular repair man. I’m 
going to travel out this way selling machines. 
[ just thought I'd stop off to make sure you 
got your apparatus started up again all 
right the first thing this morning. Maybe 
you can do me a favor some day, you see.” 





USPICION and the offended pride of a 





man whose skill in his trade seemed to | 


have been impugned, melted now from the 
broad, red face that shone under the depot 
lights. Gallagher grinned genially. He stuck 
out his big, hairy paw. 

“T beg a million pardons off your honor,” 
he apologized. “Sure I have no manners 
or sense at all. I'll be proud of your help, 
Mr. Crandall, sir. And anything I can do 
for you any time, anywhere, or speaking a 
good word for you to anybody, you call on 
me.” 

They shook hands again, with heartiest 
good will on both sides. Then Gallagher 
told Crandall that the automobile at the 
edge of the depot platform was one of the 
creamery delivery trucks, which he had 





















































Put a KODAK 
in your Pocket. 


Have it ready for the 
unexpected that always 
happens. ‘There’s a size 
for the vest as well as the 
coat. Kodak, you know, 
means photography with 
the bother left out. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it tsn’ta Kodak. 


Catalog at your dealer’s, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 












































































| More 

“9 Wonderful 
Than 

Aladdin’s 


Lamp 















The magic rower ever pres- 
ent in the lamp sockets of 
your home needs only a con- 
nection with the many avail- 
able electrical devices to do 
almost any task you wish 
done. Your ironing, house 
cleaning, dish washing, cook- 
ing, Sewing and clothes wash- 
ing can be finished quickly, 
thoroughly and economically 
with the aid of electricity and 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


These efficient savers of time 
and effort are simple in con- 
struction and are always reli- 
able. They can be connected 
to the electric light sockets 
in your home, and they oper- 
ate at the turn of a switch. 
The cost for electricity is 
very small. 
















To purchase these household helps 
is easy. If you will write us, we 
will tell you where they may be 
seen and demonstrated. And we 
will send you a copy of our booklet, 
“The Electrical Way,” which is 
full of valuable infotmation for 
efficient housewives. Please ask 
for Booklet No. 63-M. 
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| driven to the station to get the box from 


Chicago. The traveler surrendered _ his 
baggage check to the railroad agent, and 
helped the creamery superintendent load 
the heavy trunk on the motor truck. He 
climbed to the seat beside Gallagher, and 
they lurched up the quagmire road half a 
mile to the Creekfield branch of the Trans- 
Mississippi Creamery Company. 

Crandall was too shrewd to sit by and let 
the superintendent get into difficulties mak- 
ing his repairs. He took off his coat and 
put on a jumper and overalls as soon as the 
trunk was unloaded at the creamery. He 
and Gallagher labored and sweat together, 
in the mutual respect of fellow workmen and 
equals, until the broken-down pasteurizer 
was re-assembled with its new parts. Cran- 
dall, at the request of the superintendent, 
finally lined up the battery of heating plates, 
equalizer screens, and gaskets. At ten 
minutes past six o'clock he pronounced the 
machine ready to run. The steam was 
turned on, and the circulation proved perfect. 
Not a screen warped. Not a gasket leaked. 

Gallagher clapped his big hand on the 
shoulder of the young man that had come 
voluntarily all the distance from Chicago to 
his aid. Ungrudgingly he gave the credit 
to the man to whom it was due. 

“T never could have got her working in 
the world,” he admitted. “Every gallon of 
milk in the place might have soured on me if 
it had not been for you, Mr. Crandall. Now 
I won't lose a drop.” 

“You will if you don’t stop talking non- 
sense, and start running your milk through,” 
Crandall answered, depreciating his services. 
He wanted something more tangible than 
thanks from the superintendent. “Ill wash 
up and go somewhere for a bite of breakfast; 
I'm hungry asa bear. After I get something 
to eat, I'll come back and have a little talk 
with vou.” 


E returned to the creamery abput half- 
past seven, and found the big boss sitting 
in a corner smoking the pipe of satisfaction. 
The repaired pasteurizer was swallowing all 
the milk the workmen poured in, and Gal- 
lagher said it had run smoothly ever since it 
was started. Crandall sat down beside his 
newly-made friend and broached the business 
that really had brought him to Creekfield. 
He told the giant Irishman about his long 
cherished ambition to become a salesman. 
He sketched his years of apprenticeship 
with Bigelow & Judkins in various capacities, 
repeated the junior partner's declaration 
that he would be given an opportunity in 
the sales department the next time a vacancy 
should occur, and described what had hap- 
pened the day before in the Chicago office 
when he learned that Morse, the renegade 
Acme salesman, had been hired for the place 
that had been promised to him. 

“I know it’s none of -your funeral, Mr. 
Gallagher,” the narrator drew to his conclu- 
sion, “but it made me sore all over when 
Judkins turned me down and gave the job 
to that yellow wind-bag. I’m going to work 
for the Acme Pasteurizer Company tomorrow 
morning. I've got to make good with them 
on my own hook, of course; but I want to 
show up that bluffer, too. You said when 
we were fixing the machine that you'd need 
a new pasteurizer equipment here before 
long. That old wreck we patched up won't 
last more than a few weeks. As soon as 
Bigelow & Judkins learn you’ve had trouble 
here, they'll send Morse down to sell you 
their latest type apparatus. 

“I want to compete with him for this 
contract. He'll strut in to see you in a few 
days all swelled up like a poisoned pouter 
pigeon. He thinks he’s the High Mucky 
Muck of the pasteurizer business. I expect 
to make my deal with the Acme tomorrow, 
and I'll come back and meet Morse right 
here on the ground. I won’t ask you to do 
anything that isn’t square to the Trans- 
Mississippi people, Mr. Gallagher. You 
aren’t under any obligation to me. But 
[ll appreciate it if you'll see that I get a fair, 
even shake and a chance to test out an Acme 
machine here. I tell you honestly now that 
I've always believed B. & J. pasteurizers 
are the best made; but an Acme will do your 
work, and it’s a lot cheaper. Probably this 
will be the first job Morse will tackle for 
Bigelow & Judkins, and I mean to buck him 
on it for all I’m worth.” 

Gallagher lowered the bony knee he had 
been nursing. He clapped his big hands on 
Crandall’s shoulders. 

“That Morse is a skunk to switch over 
from the Acme the way he did,” pronounced 
the superintendent. “And Judkins is a 
lying pup. I’m surprised you didn’t get 
your chance with Bigelow & Judkins. 
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They’re fools not to realize you are a natural 
born salesman. I’m sorry you’ve got to 
change. And I’m proud of you for feeling 
a bit ashamed, even after all the dirt you’ye 
had done to you, that you are going to hire 
out to the Acme; as I can tell by the way you 
talked, you are not easy in your mind over 
it yet. The way you feel does you credit, 
Mr. Crandall; but the way I look at it, 
you have no choice, much as I wish you had, 
Now [ll stand your friend in this, just as 
you want me to. You shall have a square 
deal here and better. About the machines 
I have no choice myself. Likely the Acme 
is as good as the B. & J. It will get the best 
of it in this creamery, anyway, if it tests 
half-way decent. 

“What I said this morning about your 
calling on me to help you, any way I can, 
I meant — every word of it. And if that 
spalpeen Morse sticks his crooked nose inside 
that door and says a word that don’t taste 
exactly right to my ears, as ‘tis likely he will, 
I'll leave a testimonial of my disesteem spread 
all over the blackguard’s face. I've no use 
for a turncoat like him.” 

Crandall grinned his satisfaction while 
the big Irishman declared himself. When 
the superintendent finished, the embryonic 
salesman grabbed his hand and shook jt 
enthusiastically. 

“Mr. Gallagher, I can’t tell you how much 
I appreciate what you say!” he cried. “T'l] 
make good, or bust my suspenders trying, 
now that I'm going to have a fair chance. 
If I can beat Morse out of this contract, it'll 
show Judkins better than anything else that 
he’s picked a lemon. And it would make 
me ace high with the Acme.” 

Crandall and Gallagher, while the super- 
intendent went about his duties, talked over 
their friendly conspiracy until it was time 
for the younger man to start for the depot. 
The train back to Chicago was due in Creek- 
field at eleven-forty. The boss of the 
creamery ordered one of his drivers to take 
Crandall to the station in the motor truck. 

On a board nailed to the front of the depot 
the arrivals and departures of trains were 
chalked. Crandall found that Number 4 
East-bound was ten minutes late. It ap- 
peared, too, that a train from Chicago, due 
also at eleven-forty, was on time. Crandall 
idled down the long platform and _ back. 
He heard a locomotive whistle on the east 
track and sauntered in that direction to 
watch the Chicago express pull in. It was 
to pass his delayed train from Kansas City 
at Creekfield. 

When the long string of cars ground to 
a stop at the station, the rear door of the 
first sleeper was directly in front of him. 
The porter swung off with his stool and a 
traveler's hand satchel. A big cock-robin 
looking man came down the steps of the 
Pullman, took the valise from the porter, 
and turned, to confront astounded Crandall. 

Morse evidently was no whit less aston- 
ished. “* What the devil are you doing here?” 
he snarled with sudden suspicion. 

Crandall was a poor liar. He was sc 
taken aback by Morse’s early appearance on 
the duel ground that he could not say a word. 
He just stared, utterly dumfounded, at 
Bigelow & Judkins’s new star salesman. 

The young Irishman’s dazed silence ap- 
peared to increase the suspicions of Morse. 
“Have you been out to the creamery?” be 
demanded arrogantly. 

There was no use denying something that 
was bound to be found out in a few minutes 
anyway. Like a flash, recollection of Gal- 
lagher’s growled threat against Morse shot 
into the mind of Crandall. He smiled in 
anticipation. In order to bait cock-robin 
into the trap, he told Morse part of the truth. 

“Yes. They had. a_ break-down here 
and telephoned Chicago yesterday after- 
noon about getting the machine fixed. I was 
the only one around the office; so I packed 
up the stuff and brought it along myself. 
I got here at four this morning and repaired 
the pasteurizer. It’s running all right now. 

The dark scowl on the face of Morse 
blackened as he listened. 

“You was hollering your head off yester- 
day because the old man wouldn’t give you 
a chance on the road, wasn’t you?” he 
snorted in mixed exasperation and contempt. 
“You think you’ve got the makings of @ 
salesman, don’t you? You young jackass, 
you ve spoiled a big sale here by your damned 
meddling. If you'd a-been a_ salesman, 
you'd a-tumbled that the pasteurizer at 
Creekfield is out of date. They need a new 
machine here; not to have that old Lizzie 
tinkered up, you boob! Wasn’t you wise 
that the house don’t make the Style B any 
more? , 

“You ought to have told the Trans-Mis- 
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When Our Land Is 
Filled With Game 


FEW years ago 

America was the 

greatest game 
country in the world. 
Our woods, our fields, our 
water-ways, were teeming 
with game birds. Wild 
turkeys, quail, grouse, 
ducks, were familiar 
sights—to the sportsman; 
on the table; and in city 
markets. 

These conditions 
should again prevail. 
They may successfully be 
brought about through 
game farming. 

Game farming does not 
necessarily require a large 
amount of land and in- 
volves little expense in 
time and money. ‘The 
work in itself is intensely 
interesting and affords 
both profit and pleasure 
to those who indulge in it. 


Results from Game Farming 


In the first place birds 
of many kinds command 
high prices in city mar- 
kets. Their eggs are 
eagerly sought by breed- 
ers. Secondly, if you are 
fond of hunting, the 
birds you raise will pro- 
vide excellent sport and 
food. Or if you prefer, 
and if you own large 
acreage, you may lease 
the privilege of shooting 
over your land. This 
does not mean that the 
sport of hunting, so far 
as the general public is 


concerned, will be re- 
stricted. On the contrary 
it will be increased; for 
game raised for sporting 
purposes cannot be closely 
confined in any given area. 

If you are interested in 
game farming from anystand- 
point, you should write for a 
booklet which takes up the 
subject in a broad way and 
gives much interesting and 
valuable information regard- 
ing it. 

The book is called ‘‘Game 
Farming for Prefit and Pleas- 
ure.’’ It is well worth read- 
ing. Write fora copy. Use 
the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 31 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Mar ufacturer 


Yi L. &R 


Orang 


Game Breeding Department, Room 3' 


Hercules Powaer Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
t Profit and Pleasure 


a | py of Game Farming f 


of Explosives; Infallible and **E. C °’’ Smokeless Shotgun Powders; 
e Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 
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sissippi we didn’t have any repair parts left 
for that type of has-been. They've got to 
have a pasteurizer here in a hurry. Mr. 
Judkins realized that as soon as he got the 
telegram last night from the purchasing 
agent. He sent me right out to close the 
contract. I just stopped off at Creekfield 
because it’s Sunday, to throw the bull con 
into the rube superintendent. I was going 
on to Kansas City this afternoon. I could 
have walked into the purchasing agent’s 
office in K. C. tomorrow morning and got 
an order for a complete new oufit, like taking 
candy from a baby. Now, thanks to you, 
Mr. Smart Aleck, I'm liable to get turned 
down cold or have one hell of a time to land 
‘em!” 

The first impulse Crandall had was to 
smash the snarling mouth of the arrogant 
salesman. He remembered Gallagher again 
just in time. It would be better to leave 
Morse to the “rube.” Besides, this was not 
a situation to be handled with “rough stuff.” 
It required a “fine Italian hand.” Instead 
of playing a familiar pugnacious part a la 
John Sullivan, Crandall took the rdle of 
Machiavelli, of whom he never had heard. 

“How the devil could I guess all that?” 
he rasped out indignantly. “These people 
telephoned they wanted a machine fixed up, 
and I fixed it. You can go and see the 
superintendent now and peddle your papers.” 
Crandall took a menacing step nearer the 
big salesman. “ But swallow that line of talk 
you was getting ready to spit out, or I'll choke 
it back down your fat throat!” 

The two men glared at each other half 
a minute; then Crandall turned his back and 
walked scornfully down the platform. 
Morse, fuming but discreet, strode to a hack 
and threw in his valise. He growled his 
destination to the jehu. 

“Drive me out to the creamery!” 

Crandall grinned. Then he hurried into 
the station, where there was a public tele- 
phone, and called up the superintendent. 

“This is Crandall, Mr. Gallagher,” he 
said. “I'm at the depot. I only wanted 
to give you the tip that Morse just got in 
from Chicago on the eleven-forty. The house 
got a wire from Kansas City after I left 
yesterday, and sent him here. He bumped 
right in to me when he stepped off the train. 
He’s on his way to the creamery now to see 
you. I had to tell him about your calling 
me up on long distance. He thinks you sent 
for me to come and fix the pasteurizer. I 
thought I'd better let you know.” 

“Much obliged!” grunted the superin- 
tendent. “‘He popped in quick, didn’t he? 
Maybe he'll not move so lively when he 
leaves.” The sound of a grim chuckle 
came over the wire. “Is there anything 
special you want me to say to the scut, Mr. 
Crandall?” 

“Why, no. I'll leave him entirely to you. 
I'll be satisfied whatever you do.” 

“He'll get about enough to suit you,” 
remarked the big Irishman dryly. “If only 
he gives me the bit of an excuse to feel myself 
insulted by anything he says to me, I shall 
enjoy my few minutes with the turntail 
pup.” 

“T'll bet you will! He'll be there in a 
minute now. I'd better ring off. Good-by 
until I see you again.” 

““Good-by, Mr. Crandall! 
to you!” 

“Thanks, Mr. Gallagher'” 
sponded appreciatively. 

He was thinking fast when he walked out 
to the platform again. The train on which 
Morse had come sti!l waited for the over-due 
East-bound Number 4 from Kansas City. 
Down the west track the belated engine 
whistled for the Creekfield station. But 
Crandall was changing his mind about start- 
ing back to Chicago right away. He could 
not have his purposed interview at the office 
of the Acme Pasteurizer Company until 
next morning. A night train would get him 
there in time. Morse was on the ground at 
Creekfield. True, Gallagher had promised 
to manhandle him, but the job might not be 
thorough enough to put the big salesman hors 
de combat. Crandall suddenly changed his 
own plans. He decided not to leave Mis- 
souri just yet. 


And good luck 


Crandall re- 


ONDAY morning at eight o'clock Cran- 

dall got back to Chicago from his ad- 
venturous emprise in Trans- Mississippi ter- 
ritory. He was dishevelled, travel stained, 
and so utterly tired that he looked haggard. 
Sandy stubble covered his cheeks and chin. 
His mouth was set like the jaws of a bulldog. 
He did not go from the train to the Acme 
Pasteurizer Company. He walked straight 
to the office of Bigelow & Judkins. 
It was early yet for the clerks and stenog- 
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raphers, but on Monday morning the junio, 
partner often came downtown before 
clerical force. The returned traveler found 
Judkins in his sanctum just beginning ty 
open the mail. Crandall walked in. With, 
out preliminaries he plunged into his lusiness, 

Almost as crisply as he had explained his 
presence in Creekfield to Morse, he told 
Judkins about the long distance telep 
call that had come from Gallagher on Saty,. 
day. He related his response to it and how 
he had repaired the broken pasteurizer, fp 
did not hint of the personal purpose that had 
impelled him; nor did he mention the stg, 
salesman he had encountered at the depot jp 
the little Missouri town. 


‘TH junior partner had stiffened defen. 

sively in his chair when Crandall brusquely 
entered his office. His heavy face showed his 
astonishment at what the purchasing 
reported. Seemingly his first thought had 
been that his caller had come to renew the 
disturbance of two days before in that room, 
Judkins did not perceive the tenseness be 
neath the quiet bearing of the stocky yo 
man that confronted him. He evidently 
saw in travel-worn “Jack” only an employee 
that realized his insolence on Saturday had 
endangered his job, and who had made a 
desperate effort to restore himself to the good 
graces of his employer. Judkins froze jp 
dignity. He had broken his promise to 
give this man the first chance in the sales 
department. Hauteur served the junior 
partner now in lieu of excuses. 

“Jack,” he said with the iciness of self. 
control under extreme provocation, when 
Crandall paused, “I suppose I ought not to 
blame you too severely. You thought you 
were doing right, no doubt; though you were 
over-zealous. I understand that you wanted 
to show me how much you regret your im- 
pertinence of Saturday. We will regard that 
as a closed incident. I forgive you. But 
I have to point out to you that what you did 
in going to Creekfield and fixing up that old 
machine was a bad blunder —a_ blunder 
which no salesman would have made. You 
should not have taken it upon yourself to 
decide what to do in such a case. You 
should have telephoned to me at my house 
for instructions, as soon as Mr. Gallagher 
told you about his break-down.” 

Then, with the particularity and precision 
of an instructor with a child pupil in the 
elementary grade, Judkins indicated to 
Crandall what a mess he had made by his 
interference. The young Irishman listened 
imperturbably. His face was almost ex- 
pressionless. He had prepared himself for 
this interview and was determined to keep 
his temper in check until the right time to 
lose it. 

“IT sent Mr. Morse to Creekfield Saturday 
night,” Judkins continued his lesson in sales- 
craft. “He must have arrived there after 
you left to come home yesterday morning. 
I gave him the most positive instructions 
that the broken pasteurizer was not to be 
repaired. It was the psychological oppor- 
tunity to sell the Trans- Mississippi Creamery 
Company new equipment throughout for 
their Creekfield branch. Mr. Morse may be 
able to convince them that they should make 
the replacement now, without waiting for 
the old machine to give out again; he is an 
extraordinarily good salesman. But you 
have made his task extremely difficult. I 
trust, Jack, that you never again will pre- 
sume to take personal charge of our business 
in the absence of the members of the firm.” 

The sarcasm stung through the Irishman’s 
self-control and bit to the quick of his 
temper. 

“That's enough!” Crandall’s guttural, 
quivering voice was more terrifying than a 
yell should have been. The junior partner 
cringed iu his chair. ‘‘Now you listen to 
me! You butted in before I got done!” _ 

Crandall looked around on  Judkins’s 
desk for the sealed envelope he had addressed 
to the junior partner Saturday afternoon. It 
lay unopened beside the pile of mail on the 
blotter. The ex-purchasing agent snatched 
it up and ripped the flap. ; 

“You thought I was to apologize, did you? 
Read that and see how humble it is! Satur- 
day, before Gallagher telephoned, I made up 
my mind I had no chance here, and I quit. 
There’s my resignation. It’s been on your 
desk ever since.” Crandall plunged his 
left hand inside the pocket of his coat and 
jerked out a folded sheet of ordinary writing 
paper. He shook it under Judkins’s bulbous 
nose. “Smell o’ that, too! It’s an order 
from the general manager of the Trans- 
Mississippi Creamery Company for a new 
pasteurizer outfit at Creekfield. 

““Maybe I never will make a salesman, 
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The pleasure of using Fairy Soap is increased by 
its convenient oval shape—wearing down slowly 
and uniformly to the thinnest wafer. 


FAIRY SOAP 
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is made of the choicest materials. It cleanses 

refreshingly, producing a rich, creamy lather in > 
hard or soft water, whether hot or cold. Fairy 
Soap floats. The price is but five cents. 
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Judkins; but instead of coming straight 
back to Chicago, I took the first train west 
out of Creekfield, to Kansas City. The 
minute I got into the depot there, 1 tele- 
phoned to the general manager of the Trans- 
Mississippi Creamery Company—not to the 
purchasing agent, he’s only a clerk, but to 
the general manager. I had to get him at his 
home, of course; because it was Sunday. 
[ explained to him just what I'd done and 
that as a result none of the milk at Creekfield 
was spoiled. But I warned him that the 
old machine wasn’t safe. 1 told him Galla- 
gher said he needed a new pasteurizer with 
twice the capacity of the one he’s got. I 
made the point that with hot weather coming 
on, they couldn't afford to take chances a 
single day longer than absolutely necessary. 

“Of course, I’m no star salesman like Morse, 
Judkins; but I interested that general 
manager so much over the telephone that 
after he rang off he got out his automobile 
and came right down to the depot to see me. 
And after he'd talked with Gallagher over 
the long distance, he wrote this order to me 
on a piece of letter paper he happened to 
have in his pocket. He thanked me, too, 
for coming straight to him. I was in 
Kansas City exactly two hours and twenty 
minutes, and took the night train back to 
Chicago.” 

Crandall had taken off his hat when he 
entered the sanctum. He jammed it back 
on his head and turned toward the door. 

Judkins acted paralyzed during the ve- 
hement outburst from his ex-employee. 
Now he sucked in his breath and choked. 
Terror winced in the myopic eyes behind the 
thick spectacles. The junior partner jumped 
to his feet. 

“Wait!” he 
got!” 

Crandall turned at the exit to the empty 
general office. 

“That's addressed to me personally!” he 
snapped. “An Acme machine will do the 
work at Creekfield all right. The Trans- 
Mississippi people leave it to Gallagher what 
pasteurizer to use, and he'll take what | 
recommend.” 

Judkins ran round the corner of his table 
desk ina panic. He frantically clutched the 
arm of the stocky young man at the door. 


gasped. “That order) you 


Crandall read fear in the face of the junior 
partner—fear that what had been said in- 
discreetly in his sanctum this morning might 
come to the knowledge of the general man- 
ager of the largest user of pasteurizers in the 
West. For a half minute Judkins’s vocal 
cords were irresponsive to his struggles for 
speech. Then the junior partner stuttered 
an appeal to his former purchasing agent. 

“You wouldn't do a_ thing like that, 
Jack? Why, I was going to give you a 
chance in the sales department, just as | 
promised. Morse being with us won't make 
any difference. We need two new men. I 
planned to start you the first of next mon‘), 
out of St. Louis. The pasteurizer trade 
there is big. Please sit down! Let's talk 
this all over. I apologize for what I said 
about your ability. You are a salesman, 
Mr. Crandall. You've proved it.” 

The “Mister” did it. Crandall glared 
at Judkins for ten or twelve seconds. He 
knew perfectly well that the junior partner 
had lied about his previous intentions. But 
he sat down opposite the anxious fat man. 

* [| made up my mind on the way to Kansas 
City from Creekfield that I couldn’t go over 
to the Acme,” he said awkwardly. “It 
seemed like a dirty trick to switch. I sold 
the Trans-Mississippi one of our machines, 
just to show Morse up.” Crandall handed 
to Judkins the folded sheet of letter paper. 
“But you made me so cussed mad the way 
you talked this morning that I was going out 
and tear up the damned order.” 

Judkins feasted his eyes on the paper in 
his hand. Suddenly he jerked up his head. 

“T wonder what became of Morse!” 
he exclaimed. 

Crandall sprang from his chair and walked 
to the door of the sanctum. He looked ex- 
pectantly toward the street entrance of the 
general office. A big man in rumpled cock- 
robin plumage, whose swollen face was criss- 
crossed by strips of court plaster, hobbled 
painfully up the outside steps. A cab was 
turning away from the Jackson Boulevard 
curb. Crandall’s one-time tin god was badly 
battered. 

“Here he comes!” announced Bigelow 
& Judkins’s newest salesman cont>ntedly 
** Morse got on my train at Creekfield coming 
back, but he doesn’t travel my gait.” 


VEXT MONTH: Another Bigelow and Judkins story, 
“The Efficiency Expert,” by Frank Goewey Jones. More 
business stories and articles are coming from the pens 
of James H. Collins, Cameron Mackenzie. Waldemar 


Kaempffert, and Edward Mott W oolley. 





The Perfect Day 


| Continued from page 13} 





further objection to me son-in-law, 
would you?” 

“Now, Spud Wallis, don’t you pester me 

takin’ advantage just because I’m a little 
mite sorry for you. Anyway, Joe’ll show 
you up, any time you tackle him~ and so 
will I.” 

“That's a bargain then. 
you and Joe x 

“Drat you, yes and welcome. Shut up. 
Let’s go tell the gentlemen about Joe and 
his horse.” 

They told the gentlemen as they were 
cranking the car. The gentlemen were 
greatly amused. 

“He'll get well paid for it, at least,” said 
Robert. “A thousand if you find the ring 
4 hundred apiece anyhow — that’s the bar- 
gain. Here’s my card. Wire me at the hotel 
at Grindstone. Good-by.” 

They climbed into the car and whirled 
gaily away. 

“Robert J. Whalen, Stationer, Designer 
aud Engraver, 3741 Federal St., Chicago,” 
Wheeler read aloud. “* Nice chap. I'll just 
‘opy this off in my book before I lose the 
ca 

“Seems like there was something else I 
wanted to tell you,” mused Spud, “but I 
can’t lay a finger on it. Store don’t do much 
business, does it? Nobody here all morn- 
ing. 

“Only nights and Saturdays. Everybody 
1usy — hut you,” retorted Wheeler. ‘There 
I forgot you was feeling so poorly. Now 
'll go take another whirl at that ring. Here 
tomes Joe.” 

Spud lifted Mr. Whalen's card from the 
‘ounter, inspected it for a moment, and then 
tucked it away in his tally book. 


as a 


If 1 can outdo 


AY R. WHEELER puffed into his enclosed 
courtyard, with an exultant w oop. 

“You, Spud! We found it!” he shrilled 
jubilantly. “Spud, you good-for-nothing 
rascal, come out o° that kitchen!” 

Spud appeared at the corral gate in all the 
dignity of conscious innocence. 

“T haven’t been near your old kitchen,” 
he said. “I’ve unsaddled and unpacked 
and turned my sticks in your pasture, Gol 
the ring, eh? That’s good. Who found it 
you or Joe?” 

* Neither Feller came along the 
track — not a tramp exactly, but trampin’ 
He asked us what we'd lost, and I up and 
told him before I thought. He come on 
down and it wasn’t fifteen minutes before he 
up and found it.” 

“Shucks! That's too bad. 
you or Joe’d get it.” 

Wheeler’s eyelid fluttered on his cheek 
“We ain’t complaining any, Joe and me. 
We let him think it was ours and we dug up 
two hundred dollars for him and sent him 
hiking up the road.” 

“You're the schemers,” said Spud, admir- 
ingly. “Well, ’'m not grudging you your 
luck — you deserve it.”’ 

“Sure we do. Say, Spud, that ring’s a 
daisy. Want to see it? Got it in my safe.” 

“No, my train’ll be here directly — haven't 
got time. But where’s Joe?” 

“He’s gone on home. Huffy — at you 
But you'd better have been out there. You 
had the same chance Joe did, and missed it 

as usual. Eight hundred and twenty 


one, 


l Was in hopes 


dollars — purty good morning’s work, I 
think. And you'd just as well have been in 
on it.” 


“Only eight hundred, isn't it?” 
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LOBE-WERNICK|1 
is the magic nam 
that represents an idea 
and an ideal 
it stands for the idea 
of sectional construction 
-by which Globe 
Wernicke Sectional] ; 
Bookcases grow as their _ . 
owners’ libraries grow Be of 
It stands for the ideal 
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ytruction—by which Globe-Wernich« 
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Sectional Filing Equipment 
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MACHINERY 
OF BUSINESS 


YouR business is 
run on its rec- 
ords and Globe- 
Wernicke Filing 
Equipment is the 
indispensable ma- 
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They are the files 
that grow as your 
needs grow — the 
original and inim- 
itable unit con- 
struction. 





LOWEST PRICES - HIGHEST QUALI 


The 
STANDARDIZED 
FILES 


(GGLOBE-WERNICKE 
J Filing Equipment i 
Standard, Individual and 
Standardized. It is the 
standard of the world for 
construction and quality; 
it is individual because so 
vast a variety of different 
files is offered that every 
business can select accord 
ing to its own distinctive 
needs; it is standardized in 
that today, or twenty years 
from now, new units match 
old as perfectly as if pur 
chased the same day. 
Write for valuable filing 
boo. Vo. 875. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 
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“No-Not This’ 


“Go Get Your Own Puffed Wheat” 


Every child has dainties she dislikes to share. 
You did and we did. Children always will. , 


And in every home that serves Puffed Wheat, that dainty 
is among them. We have often watched it. With a great 
big dish, and a package-full in waiting, one hates to share 
a taste 


Flaky, Flavory Bonbons 


These bubbles of wheat look and taste like confections. 
Children love to eat them like peanuts—carry them in 
bags when at play. 


Adding cream and sugar makes a breakfast dish with 
which nothing else compares. And they are about as de- 
licious as a good-night dish, floated in bowls of milk. 


Another pleasant fact is that at any hour one may eat 
his fill. For these thin, crisp morsels are simply whole 
wheat puffed. Every food cell has been exploded. So, 
beyond all other grain foods, Puffed Wheat easily digests. 


It is quite a mistake to be sparing of a food so fascinat- 
ing and so hygienic. 





=e See 


| Puffed Wheat = 12c 
|Puffed Rice L5c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 











These are the foods in 
which Prof. A. P. Ander- 
son solved the problem of 
perfect cooking. 


In other forms these 
grain foods are cooked or 
baked or toasted. Thus 
part of the food cells are broken, but rarely more than half. 


In Puffed Grains alone is every food cell exploded. Over 
100 million steam explosions are caused in each Puffed 
Grain. Thus every atom of every element becomes avail- 
able as food. 





Your doctor will tell you that wheat and rice, in every 
way, are best when served in puffed form. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers . (1229) 
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“They paid us twenty in advance, Spud,” 
said Wheeler triumphantly, laying a fatherly 
hand on the young man’s arm; “you see now 
why I don’t make you welcome here. Whilst 


you was philanderin’ around, Joe was on the | 


” 


job. 
“But I’m_ not huffy,” 

placidly, “and Joe is. 
“There'll be other days for Joe. Most 


objected Spud, 


train time, Spud — so long! I'm going to | 


tell Gertie the good news. 
“Oh, I heard about it all right, papa,” 


said Gertie, tripping demurely through the | 
corral gate. “Congratulations! I'll expect | 


a new dress.” 

Wheeler gave the pair a withering look. 
“Spud Wallis!” he said in a voice husky 
with emotion, “go flag that train! And I’m 


going right with you. There'll be no little 


tender partings, please.” 
“We thought of that,” said Gertie, blush- 
ing and laughing. ““Good-by, Spud — again! e 
“Good-by, Gertie — again!” 


“P'll kick the cat — I'll stop the clock — | 
| I'll bite the dog!”’ raved Wheeler. Then he 


grinned feebly. “I guess that’s a horse on 
me, Spud. Make the most of it.” 

“There’s the train,” said Spud. “Come 
on. 

They went down the steps. Spud waved 
his hat back and forth across the track. 
The engine whistled twice in acknowledg- 
ment. 

“Oh, I just thought what it was I wanted 
to tell you. No use for you to try to buy that 
place of Montoya’s boy,” said Spud as the 
train slowed up. The baggage car crept by; 
Spud swung on the smoker step. “Someone 
bought it a month ago.” 

* All aboard!” 

The train gathered headway. Wheeler 
ran alongside, red-faced, and shouted up to 
Spud. 

“Who bought it?” 

Spud looked down at him benevolently. 

I did,” he said. 


THE wagon road ran beside the track 
across the Bend. Spud kept close 
watch and was gratified, where the desert 
road left the river, to observe a touring car 
toiling up the sandy slope that led to the 
desert. 

At Rincon, Spud did not see the dector. 
Instead, while the train waited for dinner, 
he hunted up Charlie Simpson, his particular 
crony. When the train started again, both 
were passengers. Simpson carried a long 
repeating rifle tucked under his arm; it 
seemed unusually long because Simpson 
was a very small man. 

At Rincon the railroad leaves the river, 
climbs painfully up Lookout Hill, and strikes 
across the desert. Spud got off at Hess, the 
second siding; Simpson waved joyous fare- 
well from the car window. 

The Tumble-Tee wagon was in plain sight 


on the mesa beyond Lookout Draw, a great | 


dust rose from the cutting-ground beyond. 
Spud set out for a two-mile walk to the 
wagon. 


Where the first curve of the road hid 
them from Wheeler's, Messrs. Dwyer and 
Whalen drove the car under an overhanging 
cottonwood and halted. They opened the 
tool-box and laid the tools on the running 
board in businesslike fashion; but they did 
no repair-work, no overhauling. Instead, 
they spread robes out in the shade and 
composed themselves for a peaceful sleep. 

Long afterward a man on foot came up 
the railroad track through the quivering 
heat. He was roughly clad and bore a little 
bundle on a stick. He stopped opposite 
the car and surveyed the sleepers with a 
look of infinite disgust. He wiped his drip- 


| ping face with a red bandanna and then did 


a surprising thing. He clambered down the 
embankment and thrust a coarsely shod 
plebeian foot into Mr. Whalen’s immaculate 
ribs. 

“Wake up, bo,”’ he said gruffly, “and pay 
for your night’s lodgin’!”’ 

Whalen sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Ugh —aah—oah!” he said. “Well, 
Bill, did the hicks come through?” 

“Two hundred —hundred and eighty 
net,” said Bill crossly. “I tried to rub ’em 
for more, but the young ’un made such a 
squeal I took what I could get. Come now, 
let’s get out of this.” 

“That's not so worse,” said Dwyer. “That 
makes about twenty-one hundred in the old 
kick. Fairish clean up for a jay country 
like this, starting from a shoestring.” 

“A piker’s game,” said Whalen, throwing 
his robe in the car. “I’m sick of it. How 
many more rings have we got left?” 

Bill gave him a venomous glance. “Yes, 
you tried out your big-league stuff on the 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Sonos 


CLEAR AS A BELL i 


You ll Want It For 
Its Many Virtues 


b pas will buy the Sonora not for [ff 
one particular feature alone, 
but for ail the excellent character- i 
istics blended together in a per- 
fect way. 

First and foremost, when you 
hear this superb instrument, the 
richness and unapproached quality 
of the tone will cause you to marvel, 
and you will agree that the Sonora 
is the most beautiful phonograph 
you have ever heard. 

The tone control, permitting a 
range through a brilliant crescendo, 
and then diminuendo toa soft faint- 
ness is accomplished by patented 
means at the sound source. 

You will not forget that the 
Sonora plays all makes of disc 
records; diamond, sapphire, steel 
needle, etc., as they should be 
played. 
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H $35, $50, $75, $100, $135, 
Prices § $150,” $225, $300, "$1000. 
Call on the Sonora dealer in your town 
Sonora Phonograph Corporation 
George E. Brightson, President 


General Offices and Salesrooms, 57 Reade St. 
New York 


Representatives throughout the country 


‘Baby Grand” 
$135: oo 





















Build a BETTER Home for LESS 
money than possible by old style methods. 
All lumber for LEWIS-BUILT HOMES is Cut- 


to-Fit, saving one-half the labor and time in 
erecting. | Lowest wholesale factory prices on all 
material necessary for complete house, shipped direct 
to you. You pocket every possible saving in cost © 
saaterial and labor. You save time, save work, save 
worry, Save money; avoid waste of lumber, delays and 
mistakes in building. 


100 HOMES —-From $278 to $3000 


Newest designs with every modern convenience. Not port- 
able or “knock down,’ * but of perma- 
nent constructidu. One price covers 
everything necessary to build your 
home complete. Accurate 
plans and instructions show 
here each marked piece 
goes. Can't make a mistake. 

Send for Catalog 
100 selected homes. Write 
today. Enclose postage 

— 4c stamps. 

LEWIS MF6G. CO. 
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Stop Using Cheap Carbon Paper 


Put the blame where it belongs. 


Untidy, faded and illegible copies 
are not the fault of stenographer, but 
of using unreliable carbon paper. 


It is very poor economy to use any- 
thing but the best carbon paper made. 
That carbon paper is MultiKopy. 


Lasting legibility —neatness—uni- 
formity—and economy make Multi- 
Kopy the standard carbon paper. In 
black or blue, MultiKopy never fades. 
MultiKopy gives non-smudging, non- 
rubbing copies which often rival the 
original in clearness and legibility. 
MultiKopy won’t soil your fingers, 
curl up, nor dry out. MultiKopy has 
extra durability. It is unequalled for 
manifolding—20 copies often being” 
made at one writing. 


Write for FREE Sheet of MultiKopy 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
342 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the famous STAR BRAND 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


New York 




















Cut Cost 
of Your 
Furniture 
in Two 


Any piece assembled in 

10 minutes Extensi 
Shipped in sections, knock- 48 te 84 in, 
down—saves factory space— 
packing costs and freight 






is 


charges. a factory 
to you saves dealer's expenses 
and profits. ‘se 





“Period Furniture’’—over 
100 designs—everything for 
the home, office or club. 
Every piece from selected 
quarter sawed oak. 

Hundreds of dealers are as- 
sembling_ Brooks “* Master- 


Built” Furniture in their Rocker No. 10 
stores and selling it from jr ont 35 in 
forty to fifty per cent above Width, 31 in. 
our prices. Depth, 21 in. 
. . 
Home Exhibitors — _ s0x6sx15 


Wanted 4 


Exchange spare time for furni- 
ture or cash commissions. 
new business for men or women. 


We ship from a_single pi to 
eap-tean lots. Pres Catalog 
with full particulars. 

Brooks Mfg. Co. 


1904 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind 
in the World 

















coast — got us run out of Los Angeles, 
without gasolene money. This racket ain’t 
swift enough for you, but it’s getting us 
home, and then some. I think you guys is 
havin’ it pretty soft, if anybody should ask 
me. 

“Aw, what you beefin’ about, you crab?” 
demanded Dwyer. “Didn’t we poke around 
in that blistering sand an hour and a half? 
Where’ve you got any holler coming?” 

“Hell, look at me!” said Bill, coarsely. 
He ran his fingers through the stubble on 
his face. “‘Don’t you think I got any pride? 
I’m done, right now. Dig up a new one — 
you fellows are so smart.” 

Dwyer removed the number plate, Ill. 
41372 and substituted Ky. 18306. “It’s 
just as well,” he said. ‘We've worked that 
gag for all the traffic will bear. Some of the 
yaps'll be letting out a long howl. “Twon’t 
be safe to work it again till we get up in 
Oklahoma.” 

“‘What you got them tools out for — the 
old wreck on the bum again?” growled Bill. 

“Stalling, in case someone care by,” 
explained Whalen. 

“Well, get a wiggle,” admonished Bill. 
He climbed into the tonneau, which was 
crowded with three suit-cases and a goodly 
hamper. “You fellows drive awhile. I’m 
going to try some beer and a little sleep. 
Take the first right-hand road. It’s fifteen 
miles shorter than following ‘along the rail- 
road, they say, and no worse.” 

They were a long hour climbing the sandy 
slope to the level of the desert. On the 
river, they enjoyed a substantial luncheon 
from the hamper. Then Bill opened his suit- 
case, shaved carefully, and attired himself 
in joyous apparel, giving him quite a col- 
legiate air. His spirits and his vocabulary 
rose accordingly. 

“Blooie!” he said, throwing the discarded 
garments into a mesquite bush. “Home, 
Jeems! Unless you chaps would like to get 
hep to a rippin’ good show — eh, what? On 
second thoughts, Jeems, you may drive us 
down to Broadway. Take the High Bridge.” 

The going was much firmer; they bowled 
along at a fair pace. The road lay straight 
as a ruler across the great gray desert. It 


| was a vast and limitless land, that far-seen 


plain. Some might have found it impressive, 
even beautiful; the silence, the loneliness, 
the dreaming levels, the interminable reaches 
of wide flung mountain, tiered and tangled 
misty with distance or radiant with glancing 
lights on cliff and scar. But this distin- 
guished party remained unimpressed. They 
saw it as some men see life — the small dis- 
comforts, sand and rock and thorn — un- 
heeding the larger vision. 

Little bunches of cattle, larger bands of 
horses, fled affrighted at this novel visitor 
to the desert. Far to the left, the roofs of 
Lookout peered over the skyline; later, they 
could see the low houses and the shining 
tracks. A freight train crawled up the hill, 
a string of match boxes for size, with a little 
black feather of smoke curling from a cig- 
arette-sized smoke stack. A pusher engine 
detached itself and slid softly back down the 
hill. Ten miles ahead the Hess section- 
house stood up against the sky-line. 

It was past mid-afternoon when they drew 
near to Hess. They passed the day herd, 
a thousand head strung out for the Point 
of Rocks tank in the little low hills ahead. 
At the round-up wagon, half a mile to the 
right, the cook’s fire blazed brightly; beyond 
it, a few riders held a bunch of cattle near 
the trampled round-up ground, the day’s 
cut, waiting to throw in with the slow day 
herd. The horse-herd grazed beside the 
road, guarded by a youthful wrangler, 
hunched over and seemingly asleep in the 
saddle. A hundred yards further on the 
car came to the rim of Lookout Draw and 
turned down the steep and sandy slope. 

Half-way down, Bill threw the brakes 
and stopped the car with a jerk. “Wake up, 
you fellows! Look there, -will you?’”’ 

Down the slope from the Point of Rocks, 
across the draw, came a wild rider in a whirl 
of dust. Beyond and a little behind him 
another horseman raced at top speed. He 
was shooting at the first man; he was forc- 
ing him obliquely along toward the car. 
Scattered far behind, spread in a straggling 
fan across the draw, a dozen cowboys rode 
furiously after. A yell came from behind; 
the horse wrangler, frantically urging his 
horse with a doubled rope, tore down to the 
car; a tow-headed boy, wide-awake now, 
and pop-eyed with excitement screamed: 

“Got a gun? Got a gun?” 

“No — what’s the matter?” 

The answer came in gasps. “Train robber! 
Bill Panky! Ten thousand dollars reward! 
Great Cesar’s ghost, if I only had a rifle!” 
























? Iron Chain suspension | 
» } bridge at Newburyport, 
(94 Mass. Built in 1798, ae 


torn down 1910. 
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1798 — 1910 


A Century of Exposure to the Weather 
Did Not Rust These Iron Chains 


After standing for over a hundred years in rain, fog, 
air and snow, their covering of rust was no thicker than 
a coat of paint. 

Remarkable? Yes. But the record could be surpassed 
with Armco, American Ingot, Iron, because Armco Iron 
is purer in content and more uniform in texture than the 
iron in these chains that lasted for so many years. 

These hand-forged chains resisted rust because they 
were made of nearly pure iron. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


as no other ordinary iron can, not only because it is pure 
—the purest made—but be- 









Iron Roofs that cause it is the most nearly) 







Resist Rust f 
The Hotel Fontenelle, at perfect in respect to evenness, 
Omaha, Mr. Thomas R. the absence of gases and all 


Kimball, architect. This 
Omaha hotel rivals any 
hotel for magnificence. It 
has a rust-resisting Armco 
Iron roof. : 

Learn, too, about Armco 
Iron for other uses—win- 
dow frames and sashes, ven- 
tilators, skylights, cornices, 
metal lath, smoke stacks, 
heating pipes, enameling 
material, water 
tanks, gas tanks, 
iron boiler 
tubes, etc. 







the other qualities that form 






the basis of rust resistance. 







Armco Iron’s rust resistance 







puts it foremost in the minds 






of manufacturers and users of 






sheet metal. Our free book 






“Defeating Rust” 


gives scores of products made of Armco Iron 
by leading manufacturers. : 

If you have difficulty in getting Armco 
Iron products from your tinner, roofer or 
hardware dealer, write to us and we will see 
that you get what you need. 















The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
The International Metal Products Company 


Box 785, Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
New York, St. Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati 










The trade mark ARMOO carries the as- 
surance that iron bearing that mark is 
manufa.tured by-The American Rolling 







Mill Company, with the skill, intelli- 
gence and fidelity associated with its 
products, and hence can be depended 





upon to possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for’ it 
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PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 








TWICE GUARANTEED 


LEE Tires are Guaranteed Punctur Proof and 
to deliver 5,000 MILES OF 


This absolutely assures the car 


Guaranteed 
SERVICE. 
owner on the two essential qualities—freedom 
from puncture and guaranteed mileage— 
achieved without sacrificing in the least the 
easy riding pneumatic principle. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “M” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
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CONSHOHOCKEN, 





Look up “Lee Tires”’ 
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Telephone Directory 
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I! The robber laughed. 


The wrangler whirled back toward the 
chuck wagons. “Go to the station — tele- 
graph!” he shouted back over his shoulder. 

“Go to the station, hey?” jeered Whalen. 
“In front of that scrap? I guess not! Can 
you turn around in this sand, Bill? Lord! 
Look! Look!” 

The first pursuer gained on the fugitive; 
evidently he had the fresher horse. He was 
not firing now; he was reloading his revolver 
as he passed from sight behind a little ridge. 
Quick as thought the outlaw swerved to meet 
him. The pursuer flashed into the open, still 
loading his gun; the outlaw closed in, shoot- 
ing. He fired once — twice — three times; 
the luckless cowboy clutched at the saddle 
horn, fell over along the horse’s neck, hung 
for a second and rolled over in the deep 
sand. 

Yells of wild rage, a popping of guns filled 
the air. Unheeding, the assassin rode close 
to the body and deliberately fired again - 
once — twice. Bullets puffed the sand 
about him, but he swooped down from 
his saddle, came up with the gun of his 
fallen foe, turned and thundered across to 
the car. 

The occupants sat paralyzed with fear 
In a hundred seconds the sane and orderly 
world had crumbled to a horrible nightmare. 
The horseman was upon them, he leaped 
off, he scrambled toward the car, gun in 
hand. 

“Hit her up!” he commanded, jumping 
in. “Give her all you got!” The car leaped 
forward. “Climb over in front, you little 
fellow!” 

The car lurched and bounded across the 
gullied draw. Bullets whined overhead, 
or spluttered in the dust before; the nearest 
cowboys were not more than two hundred 
vards away 

The outlaw 


prodded Bill with a gun 


muzzle. “‘ You'll have us in the ditch! Sit 
up, you, or T'll blow you to Kingdom 
Come.” 





For Bill was trying to duck. Mr. Dwyer 
was scrunched on the floor in front, clinging 
desperately to Bill’s leg. Mr. Whalen, in 
the tonneau, was trying to squeeze himself 
between two suit-cases, and poor Bill was 
manifesting a tendency to sit on his own 
shoulder blades 

Thus admonished, Bill sat up. On the 
smooth road beyond the draw, the car gath- 
ered speed and shot ahead with a roar; the 
shots and shouts grew fainter. 


Behind them a strange thing took place. 
As the fleeing car topped the first raise, the 
avengers desisted, with one accord, and 
jogged soberly back in little groups of two's 
and three’s. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, was the 
conduct of the murdered man. He brushed 
himself, rubbed the sand from his hair, took 
up his sombrero, mounted his horse, cap- 
tured the loose horse left by his late assassin 
and led him to camp. The horse wrangler 
rode out to meet him 

“Spud Wallis, you red hellion,” said the 
horse-wrangler, “them fellows’ll be at the 
North Pole by sundown.” 





tr the kidnapped car, conversation 
languished. The three owners thought 


repressed them. 

“Pull her up, son,” advised the new pas- 
senger. “We've made our get-away. Just 
let her trundle along. I want to do some 
heavy thinkin’, and it distracts my atten- 
tion when you loop the loops. There, that’s 
better.” 

He was a powerful bulk of a man, great 
of body and bone; he filled the eye. In his 
left hand he held his enormous high-peaked 
Mexican sombrero of thick red felt, heavily 
braided with silver; the other hand, care- 
lessly holding the six shooter, rested easily 
on his thigh. A massive head sat on a bull- 
neck. His features were heavy but not 
ill-shaped; his mouth was tensed to a grim 
straight line; his mustache was black and 
long; his eyes were black and hard, his brows 
heavy and black, the thick tangle of hair 
jet-black; his great red-brown face was 
streaked with sweat and dust. 

He turned his attention to his seat-mate, 
Mr. Robert Whalen. “What's the matter, 
brother? Got a chill?” 

Mr. Whalen picked up spirit. 

“Great Christopher K. Columbus!” he 
answered with some irritation. “I'm 
scared!” 

Chauffeur Bill flung a remark over his 
| shoulder. “Well, you needn’t put on any 
| high-and-mighty airs about it — so am I.” 
He looked at Mr. 
| Whalen, he looked at the pair in front; his 
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There are other 
good cigarettes. 


Of. ‘course. 


The tobacco in 
Rameses costs 
morethan inany 
other cigarette. 


The flavor therefore 
is somewhat finer. 
Add to this a pecu- 
liar and special 
blending and you 
have the secret, if 
you want to call 
it so, of Rameses, 
“The Aristocrat of 
Cigarettes.” 


Men in the tobacco 
business know all | 
about this. They 


will tell you it is true. 


But frankly, you are in- 
terested in the other side . 
of the question. You 
do not really care how | 
the result is obtained. 


All you care to know 
is that Rameses is in 
no danger of being con- 
fused with other brands. 


It has personality— 
a rare and distinctive 
aroma — unforgettable. 


It is Rameses. 


It is your cigarette. And 
that’s all there is to it. 


Nobody ever changes 
from Rameses. 








of several things to say, but courteously | 


Build Your Own Boat and Save 7, 











— 


It's easy —good exercise—interesting—adds to joys 
of summer. 
We send full-sized patterns or knocked-down frame 


and patterns, or complete knocked-down boat. 
Fully illustrated instructions always included. 


Write for Brooks Boat Book—Mailed Free 


See illustrations of beautiful cruisers, launches, motor 
boats, sailboats, rowboats, canoes, etc., that you 
can build. 

BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
6104 Brooks Avenue Saginaw, Mich. | $3 and up 
Largest concern of its kind in the world.| Buys Boat 

Originators @ ponere system of boat- | Patterns 
ing. 














Write for Boat Book 
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McNally & Co., have just published her new book. Beauty a 
Duty.’* bound. 
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Physical 
Victory! 


What Does It Mean |} 
To You? 
It means that you | 
can be Strong, Vig- 
orous — full of Life 
and energy—Rexlize 
The Best Within Your- i 
self for yourself, your 
family and friends. 
You can be free from Chronic Ailments. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 
You can have a Good Figure. 


You Can Weigh What You 
Should Weigh 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can 
do,’’ but what “I HAVE DONE”’’. I 
have helped 75,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


. .* 
No Drugs—No Medicines 

My pupils simply comply with Nature’s Laws, 

1 think I do not e rate when I say I have built up 
the vitelity and of more women during the past 
eleven years than any ten physicians—the most progressive 
physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are 
my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work. 

I am at my desk from 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M. per- 
sonally supervising my 
work. When in Chi- 
cago come to see me. 

My work has grown 
in favor because results 
are quick, natural and 
permanent, and’because 
they are scientific and 
appeal to Common sense. 








Fully one-third of my 
pupils are sent to me by 
| those who have finished 
my work. 

I have published a 
free booklet showing 
how to stand and walk 
correctly; and giving 
other . information of 
vital interest to woman. 
You can judge what I 
can do for you by what 
1 have done for others. 

If you are perfectly 
well and your figure is 
just what you wish, you 
may be able to help a 
dear friend—at least you 
will belp me by your 
interest in this great 
movement for~ perfect 

: health, greater culture, 
refinement and beauty in woman. Won't you join us? 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and I §+ 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 95,624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The fact that Miss Cocroft has advertised in this magazine for 
M4 years is evidence that she accomplishes what she claims. Rand 














For sale at all booksellers. Beautifully 

















Stasned with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
-P. Seaver, Architect, New York 


That Bungalow 
which you intend to build next Spring 
| will need the soft artistic tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


to make it complete and harmonious. 


| Paint doesn’t suit bungalows. It fornfS 
a hard, shiny coat that is foreign to their 
character and “atmosphere.” The Stains 
produce deep, rich and velvety colors 
that harmonize perfectly with the style 
| of building and surroundings. They are 
50 per cent cheaper than paint, and the 
Creosote thoroughly preserves the wood. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over 

the country. . Send for free samples of 

Stained wood and name of nearest agent, 
Cabot, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 














139 Milk Street tt Boston, Mass. | 











eyes filmed with calculation. Then the hard 
lines of his face relaxed, and he sighed. 

“T really ought to shake you fellows down 
for your change,” he said apologetically, 
“but I haven’t the heart to do it, the way 
the play come. It wouldn’t seem right, 
somehow. You done me a good turn, and 
I'm grateful. Too bad, but that’s the way 
I feel. You just carry me along till I get a 
horse and we'll call it square. But if you 
got any guns you'd better dump ’em over- 
board. Guns make me nervous.” 

“Shrimp’s got one,” said Bill. “Toss it 
out, Shrimp, as the gentleman tells you.” 

It appeared that Mr. Dwyer was Shrimp; 
he produced a dainty affair in silver and 
pearl. 

The outlaw gave a cry of delight. 

“Oh, what a cunning little thing!” he 
cooed. “‘Don’t throw it away, Mr. Shrimp. 
Isn’t it sweet? I'll sew it on my hat. No — 
I'll use it for a scarf pin.” He thrust his 
own gun in the holster and put the new one 
in his pocket. “Now we'll go ‘long, all nice 
and cosy,” he said. 


HE Point of Rocks lay far behind; the rail- 

road was close to the left. In the north, 
Lear — section house, water-tank and tele- 
graph shack — grew large against the sky. 
They crossed the railroad track and plowed 
through a stretch of sand. 

“We follow the railroad as far as Lear,” 
ordered Panky. “The telegraph operator 
keeps a saddle horse. Maybe he’ll loan it 
to me.” 

Just out of Lear, they dipped down in a 
draw; Bill slowed to cross a deep and narrow 
wash. He eased the front wheels into the 
gully. 

““Hands up! Stop her!” 

Ten feet away a rifle barrel poked from 
behind a washed out bank. It was pointed 
at Bill, but in a half second it swung to cover 
the tonneau. 

“Tf it ain’t Bill Panky! 
hand!” 

To steady himself in crossing the gully, 
Mr. Panky’s hands had gripped at seat 
and stanchion. He now rigidly held that 
strained position. Mr. Panky did not so 
much as shift his eyes — such was his desire 
to please — but kept them focused between 
chauffeur Bill’s shoulder-blades. The car 
stopped ‘astride the ditch. 

A man stepped cautiously from the wash- 
out —a little man with a long 30-40 
repeater. He looked very much indeed like 
Mr. Charlie Simpson. The resemblance 
was not merely a freakish coincidence; this 
was Mr. Simpson's self. He held the muzzle 
of the long rifle within a foot of Mr. Panky’s 
ribs. 

“Put your hands on the back of the front 
seat!” he ordered. “Shut your eyes!” 

Mr. Panky did this. The little man held 
the rifle in one hand and reached forward 
gingerly for Mr. Panky’s six-shooter. Get- 
ting it, with a little audible sob of relief, 
he cocked it, backed off a step, and laid the 
rifle behind him. 

“Get out!” he said. “Keep them hands 
up! Turn around. Back out!” 

Panky meekly submitted while the little 
man frisked him for weapons. 

“What — in — hell — is — this?” said the 
little man, in a rising crescendo of astonish- 
ment, when he came to the little pearl- 
handled gun. “Turn around, Bill, let’s have 
a look at you!” 

“Why, it’s old Hank!” said Mr. Panky, 
apparently much gratified. 

“Yes — it’s old Hank.” The little man 
sat down on the bank. He had a wizened, 
freckled face and a stubby red mustache, 
which now bristled to a snarl. “Old Hank 
— him you bullied and run over, and cheated 
out of his share on that Lordsbury money. 
Well, well! What a joyful surprise! I see 
this ortermobile a-coming, and I thinks I'll 
just pick up a little piece of money — and 
here I got the drop on old Bill Panky, and 
ten thousand perfectly good dollars reward 
for him, alive or dead. I hope this will al- 
ways be a lesson to us.” 

Mr. Panky laughed uneasily. “You 
wouldn’t do old Bill dirt like that, old fel- 
low.” 

“Yes, I would,” said Hank, positively. 

“Not your old pardner. You ain't that 
kind, Hank — not you.” 

“Yes Lam. You don’t know me.” 

“I got a big bunch of money hid out, 
Hank — I'll whack up even with you — 
honest I will.” 

“No, you won't. You want a chance to 
put me to bed with a shovel — that’s what 
you want. Lord love yer, Bill, I knows you 
like a book. Here’s where I get even with 
you, for keeps. I’m gettin’ old, Bill — it's 
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ILY polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen 
and everything with which they come in contact. Johnson's 
Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike polish—it 

forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish adding years to its life. 
It never becomes sticky or tacky in the hottest weather or from the 
heat of the body, consequently it does not show finger prints and 


It Cannot Gather Dust 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes and finishes with one appli- 
cation. It gives Craftsman furniture that soft, artistic polish so 
appropriate to this style. It entirely removes the cloudiness from 
Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. There is nothing like John- 
son’s Prepared Wax for keeping dining room tables bright and tempt- 
ing—hot dishes have no effect whatever on it. 

Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax—it is 
just as necessary around the house as soap. Keep a can always on 
hand for cleaning and polishing your 


Floors Piano Golf Clubs 
Linoleum Furniture Automobile 
Woodwork Leather Goods Gun Stocks, etc. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put up—always ready for 
use—no tools or brushes required—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


will remove spots and stains that other cleaners won't touch—par- 
ticularly good for ink spots. Unequaled for use on badly soiled furni- 
ture, woodwork, floors, automobiles, bath-tubs, sinks—and in fact 
all wood, metal and enamel surfaces. 

Use coupon for trial packages of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and Johnson’s Cleaner— 
an ideal combination for cleaning and polishing. 


We shall be glad to send you gratis a copy of our beautiful new 25c color book 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” It is full of valu- 
able ideas on home beautifying. No home complete without it. 
















I enclose 10c for a trial can each of Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax— 
sufficient for cleaning and polishing several pieces of furniture, a small floor 
or an automobile. Also send book on home beautifying free. 
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CITY and STATE 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” HMé 
RACINE, WIS. 


























Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 


Koel 


@® 
Sof One Policy 


vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





EVINRUDING-is ROWBOAT MOTORING 


+, = 
—— - ———— —— _ — ] 
TORED-UP miles of boat rides—long, * 
healthful hours of water sport, are va— \ 
yours in the Evinrude. Where you m 4 | 


will and when you will, in any rowboat or 
No more 
rowing—you’re captain, not crew. Just a 
turn of the fly-wheel and you’re off for a 
cruise, with no thought of a long row home 


canoe, on ocean, lake or river. 


again, 


| DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


There's more speed, more power, in the new 
! Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin—a two-cylinder, four- 
cycle motor, that runs smoothly and quietly, with 


almost no vibration. 


in the Single-Cylinder Models for 1916. The 
Evinrude Magneto—Built-In Fly-Wheel 
Type—is entirely insulated and water- 
proofed, furnishing perfect ignition, no 
matter how heavy the rain or how 
drenching the spray. Writefor 1916 
catalog—just off the press. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
339 EVINRUDE BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, Wi: 
Distributing Branches: 
6¥ Cortland 8t., New York, N, ¥. 
214 State 8t., Boston, Maas. 
456 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
Front & Morrison Ste. , Portland, Ure. 
Over 60,000 Soild 





There's more speed, too, and other improvements, 


































time I was leading a better life. And that 
ten thousand will sorter ease my declinin’ 
years. 

““Maybe I was too rough on you,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Panky. “But I'll make it up to 
you. You keep the guns, Hank — take 
what dough this bunch has, if you want it 
— we'll get some horses and hit the brush 
for my hide-out.” 

“You'll hit the back track for Dojia Ana,” 
retorted Hank, ferociously. “Back out 
that car, you feller, and turn her round.” 
He reached back for the rifle. 

“You can't do that Simp — simpleton,” 
said Panky. “They'll send you to the pen 
for that Lordsbury job.” 

“They'll let me off light, me givin’ myself 


up and bringin’ you in,” asserted Hank 
confidently. “They want you, Bill. You'll 
swing for that conductor you got. They'll 


give me two or three years at most — maybe 
a full pardon. And you'll be hung till you's 
dead — dead — dead!” 

“Tl give you all the money I got cached, 
Hank.” 

“You'll give me a shot in the back. To 
hell with your money!” 

Panky wilted. He was trembling like a 
leaf. He cringed. “Take me to Grindstone, 
then, Hank,” he pleaded abjectly. “The 
Tumble-Tee outfit will lynch me if you take 
me back that way. I — I killed a man down 
there this afternoon, Hank.” 

“You did? Is that right, 
Hank asked. 

“He did.” said Whalen. “Cold-blooded 
murder. Shot him twice after he was down 
We saw it. Then he made us bring him up 
here. Don't you be afraid of us. We're with 
you — we take you in the machine wherever 
you want to go.” 

Hank surveyed the prisoner with ferocious 
joy. “That settles you. You can enjoy 
yourself guessing as we go back — but my 
guess is that the Tumble-Tee boys don't 
lynch you — they'd rather see you hang in 
Dona Ana jail. But I don’t care what they 
do. I get the reward just the same — alive 
or dead. And what's more, if you open 
your ugly head for just one more word, 
Vil kill you right now and here. I mean 
it.” His fingers twitched along the rifle 
barrel. 


you fellows?” 


Y the car, the three partners had been 

holding a whispered and hasty conference. 
Now Dwyer came forward. He was very 
pale and his face had fallen in since the swift 
tragedy of an hour ago, but the light of 
greed was in his blinking eyes. 

“Wait — wait a minute,” he faltered. 
“We want to make you a proposition. We 
happen to have with us a considerable sum 
in ready cash. We wouldn't have told you 
this, but you couldn't very well rob us on 
your way to tell the court you wanted to 
reform. But why should you go to the 
pehitentiary? Why wouldn't you have us 


| pay you a good cash percentage right here, 


and let us have that reward, while 
go free?” 

“They might send you up for a long term, 
you know. You never can tell,” urged 
Whalen. “Why, you might get sick and die 
there. This’ll certainly be a lot better way 
for you.” 

“How much?” Hank did not move his 
little glowing eyes from his captive. “I 
never did care much for the penitentiary, 
nohow.” 

In turn Chauffeur Bill became the spokes- 
man. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“That listens pretty good. Come again. 
You hadn’t ought to try to hold out on an 
old man-that way,” said Hank sorrowfully. 
“T got the guns. Try once more.” 

“We can scrape up a little more, between 
us,” admitted Dwyer reluctantly. “But it 
will leave us bare. We need some expense 
money. 

“You give it here,” returned Hank in- 
placably. “Expense money be blowed! 
You can have the town of Dona Ana if you 
want it, or the whole Tumble-Tee outfit, 
when you turn up with Panky. Give me 
two thousand, even, and it’s a go. If you 
got any more you can keep it. But you got 
to go back the way you came. I’m goin’ 
north — and I need room. The boys won't 
lynch him — not with you bringin’ him in 
that way. If they'd caught him themselves 
they might of, likely. They'll take him to 
Dona Ana for you. That’s my last word. 
Take it or leave it.” 

The money changed hands. Under Hank's 
gun, Panky was trussed up with suit-case 
straps, his hands behind his back, and was 
assisted into the car. Then his ankles were 


strapped together. Whalen took the steer- 


you 
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Prepare for 
Summer Pictures— Now 





Premoette Jr. 
No. 1A 


It makes a most desirably propor. 
tioned picture, 24 x 4/4, and i is just a 
trifle larger than the picture it takes, 


Anybody can use this camera success- 
fully. Noexperience required. Every detail 
of its equipment is designed for simplicity 


and convenience of the user. 


Loads in daylight. Fitted with Kodak 
Ball Bearing Shutter, and a choice of lens 


equipment as follows: 


Premoette Jr. No. 1A, with meniscus 
achromatic lens, . oe $ 7.00 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear ‘tons, ‘ 9.00 
‘Do., om Kodak —— lens, 
7.7 14.00 
Premoette Jr. No. 1A ‘Special, with 
Compound Shutter and Zeiss 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, 6.3, . 40.00 


e describes this and 
ee at the dealer’s, or 


. The new Premo catalo, 
many other models. It’s 
by mail upon request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 











On 


Forty = pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 5O, 


with a new pair of the 

same kind. He likes them. A trial 
proved them to be comfortable and 
durable. Future purchases are made 
because of satisfaction. 

Many wearers have a pair for each suit 
It’s convenient. 

Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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keeps water 
a closed vessel, 
are not exposed 
air of the room. 


instantly ready with 
greatly reduces the task 


contributes wonderfully 
comfort as well. 


the bottle 


fishing, exposed to 


fall a victim of colds 


froma Thermos, on a 


sickness. 


ing drink—hot 


The 






American 
Norwich, Conn. 










































FoR the 


aged the 
Thermos Carafe 
or Therr.os Jug is 
invaluable. It 


if required, and being 


At any time the Thermos is 
tents hot or cold, as needed. It 


for the invalids or the aged, and 


ERMO 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 


\VHEN you are out hunting o1 


ments, you should be careful that 
you do not become exhausted, or 


serious troubles. A hot drink 
day, does wonders in bracing 


one up and preventins 


Fill your Thermos with 
coffee, or tea, or chocolate 
and a splendid invigorat 


is at your command, 
any time, anywhere 


At your dealers 
buy the genuine 


to-day. 


Thermos Bottle Co. 


New York San Francisco Toronto 
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The ideal of refrigeration requires 
fection in these five points: 


the 


Easy to keep clean. 


‘cold-tighi’’construction, Monroe*‘man 


a necessity to maximum coldness 


The Monroe is built like fine furniture. 
Service it gives, make it by far the most 


It tells many important “hot weather” 
and how you can have a “Monroe” in 


ticular housewives prefer it. There 
Your name and address will bring the boo! 











Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute z 


(1) Cleanliness (3) Cireulation of Cold Air ~ 
(2) Coldness and (4) Tight-fitting Doors = 
Dryness of Air (5) lee Conservation Z 


Some refrigerators have a high percentage in one of — 
these features; some in another—some in two or ~ 
three. But the high average in all five points goes to = 


“MONROE” teenie! : 


Cleanliness is assured by its food compartments of © 
solid porcelain, over an inch thick, with all corners © 
rounded. No enamel to chip, no cracks or crevices 


yw tem mene and dryness of air is assured by ' 
insulation, and by doors that lock automatically 
when slammed—and fit tightly. No hot air can getin. — 
Special construction features, based on scientific — 
principles, provide for adequate circulation of air 


Schambers. Each of the above contributes to mini 
mum ice consumption, which means small ice cost. 2 


Plan for Summer Now! 
is not the lowest. But the low ice consumption and 


Write for our complimentary book on refrigeration 


for 30 days, where you can see — so mony pe 
s me iga on 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
104 Benson Street LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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ing wheel, with Dwyer beside him and the | 


two Bills in the tonneau. The car turned 
back toward the Point of Rocks; behind it, 
Hank climbed to the railroad track and 
howled a truculent farewell. 

No longer restrained by Hank's rifle, 
Mr. Panky chatted freely, mainly about 
Hank. His companions, being in high spirits, 
met these lively sallies with laughter and 
applause, and a pleasant time was had. 
After a few miles, however, Mr. Panky 
lapsed to sulky silence; rousing himself oc 
casionally to communicate an afterthought. 


A COOL breeze tossed the wayside 
mesquites; their shadows danced long 
and black across the road; a far mountain 
notched black and sharp across the red sun; 
the car came again to Lookout Draw. It 
chugged up the sandy slope, it turned across 
the plain to the chuck-wagon. 

Close at hand the bawling day-herd had 
reached the bed ground; gay riders circled 
in the dim dust, “hedding them down,” 
Singing, turning back wayward splashes of 
cattle to an ever-contracting circle. 

A horseman trotted out to meet the car, 
waving his arm. “‘Gee whiz! Ain't you got 
no sense?” he cried in an angry voice. “Get 
uway with that devil-wagon. You'll stam- 
pede these cattle. Go ‘way round, if you want 
to get to camp.” 

Whalen made a wide detour, driving slowly 
over the grass hummocks; dusk had fallen 
when he reached the wagon. 

By the bright fire stood a battery of steam 
ing Dutch ovens and pots and a vast kettle 
of coffee, sending out a savory incense; in 
the firelight, a broad semi-circle of cowboys 
sal. cross-legged, laughing and talking, or 
busy with plate and knife and fork. 

“Supper all ready, strangers! Come and 
get it!” 

The hail came from Cole, the foreman, as 
the car stopped. 

“We've got your train-robber!” called 
Whalen triumphantly. “Here’s your Bill 
Panky.” 

The semi-circle went suddenly hushed 
and still. 

Cole rose and came forward. “Bully!” 
he said, heartily. ‘Good for you! There's 
a big reward offered for him — ten thou- 
sand, | think. You're in luck. Where'd you 
get him?” 

It. was a casual tone, considering the recent 
bloody affair of the afternoon, but: Whalen, 
in his excitement failed to note this. 

“Another man captured him,” explained 
Whalen, modestly, “and turned him over to 
us to bring in.” He tugged at the strap on 
the captive’s legs. “Tl tell you about it 
later.” 

He took the prisoner's elbow, Bill assist- 
ing from behind, and helped him to the 
ground. Dwyer followed. 

“Gosh, my feet are asleep,” remarked 
the prisoner, to a vast silence. He shambled a 
step into the firelight. “Undo my arms, 
somebody.” 

Cole unbuckled the strap; the outlaw 
hobbled straight to a tin plate and cup, Cole 
spoke in a pained and shocked voice. 

“Why, this isn’t Bill Panky. This is old 
Jim Hendricks, and he isn’t worth twenty 


| dollars a dozen to anyone.” 


“But he killed a man here!” 

Cole shook his head. “*We was just play- 
ing moving-picture cowboys.” 

Whalen’s heart stood still. Dwyer felt 
a cold faintness creeping over him and leaned 
heavily against the mud guard. “But our 
m-money!” gurgled Dwyer. “All we had 

gave it to the man that caught him!” 

A drawling voice rose from behind the 
fire. ‘‘What sort of a looking man? Little 
sawed-off runt, red eyes and brindled mus- 
tache?” 

“That's him!” 

“Oh, it’s all right then!” said the voice. 
“1 told him to do that.” ‘Spud Wallis, the 
speaker, rose and loitered over. “Tl take 
care of the money. You just make a little 
list of the rings you've lost iately, Mr. 
Whalen — your poor old dad's rings -— and 








there won't be a bit of trouble. Jot down the | 


names and amounts, you know, near as you 
remember, and I'll fix it all up for you as 
far as the money holds out.” 

Bill stepped into the car and grasped’ the 
steering-wheel firmly. 

“Home, Jeems!” he said. 


NEXT MONTH: The first of a 
wonderful series of Texas Ranger 
stories by B. M. Bower and Buck 


Connor, as true to life as “A Perfect 
Day” and even more exciting. 








[ts the clean, sweet sap 
of the Sapota‘Tree 


In tropical regions grows the Sapota 
Tree. Botanists call it the ‘*‘Achras 
Sapota.’’ Its buds turn into delicious 
fruit. It yields a creamy sap for Ster- 
ling Gum. 


In the late Fall of the year, the rainy ‘ 
season comes. The sap rises. The 
trunk of the tree is tapped. The milky 
sap flows out, rich, pure and clean. 


Then they boil it into buff-colored 
cakes. The cakes are wrapped and 
sent to the Sterling Kitchens. 

As you enjoy your Sterling Gum, re 
member the clean, sweet sap of the Sapota 


‘Tree. Remember the gloved hands that 
guide its making into Sterling Gum. 


The 7 points of Sterling excellence are: 

Point 1 -Crowded with flavor 
*Point 2—Velvety body—No Grir 

Point 3— Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity , 
Point 5--From a daylight factory 

Point 6 Untouched by hands. 
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Splitting Headaches— 
For No Reason At All 


HESE puzzling headaches are due 

frequently to intestinal absorption 

of toxic substances (auto-intoxica- 
tion) without apparent constipation. 
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Nujol is particularly valuablein suchcases, 
because it has the property of absorbing 
and removing intestinal toxins, besides 
giving safe and effective relief in most cases 
and chronic constipation. 





of periodic 
Nujol is not a purge nor a laxative. It 
acts in effect as a mechanical lubricant. 
It prevents the intestinal contents from 
becoming hard and so facilitates the nor- 
mal processes of evacuation. 
Y Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold 
only in pint bottles packed in cartons 
bearing the Nujol trademark. If your 
druggist does not carry Nujol, accept no 
substitute. We will send a pint bottle 
prepaid to any point in the United States 
on receipt of 75c—money order or 
stamps. 
Write for booklet 
ment of Constipation.” 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
For 25 years Allien’s Foot- 

has been the Standard Rem- 
edy for Tired, aching, swollen, 
smarting, tender feet. Nothing rests 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly. 
It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 

Don’t accept any substitute. 
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| making its declaration. 
| be cabled. 


wald’s hand anxiously. 





Veritas 


| Continued from page 26} 





control the mines at the harbor mouth do 
not know.” 

“They must!” the woman 
“You will not try to sail, Lee?” 

The Commodore nodded patiently. “The 
situation is very simple,” said he. “Our gov- 
ernment seized all the wireless stations before 
The declaration will 
My own orders came in code by 


exclaimed. 


wireless.” 

“They were?” 

“To put to sea.” 

“Then you will be able to escape with the 
Veritas?’ said Mrs. Gallatin, touching Thor- 


“Depending on three things. First, that 
we can start with all our boilers in use within 
an hour, before news of war has reached here. 
Secondly, that these people — the Empire's 
allies — do not explode the mines as we pass 
over them. Thirdly, that the Empire’s 
ships do not rake us as I draw abreast of them 
on the way to the open sea.” 

“They would do those things? They 
would do them even before they knew — 
that war — that war was declared?” asked 
Manuel. 

“They know, as I know, that war in any 
case is only a matter of hours. Look out 
there under the shadow of that bank of 
storm clouds. Do you see those four ships? 
They cleared for action at noon today. It is 


| at least a threat.” 


“You will stay — here?” asked Mrs. Gal- 
latin, pleading for an affirmative answer. 
“TI am ordered to put to sea,” answered 


Thorwald. 


“To go is to murder all your men,” she 
said, clutching his sleeve. 

“No, Dosia. If it is murder, it is not done 
by me,” he said quietly. “If it is murder, 
it is a murder committed by our people 
who would not prepare for war. If it is 


| murder, it is brought about by a navy so 





| the sea 
| under — 


small and so badly manned that only the 
Veritas, instead of a strong squadron, is in 
these waters. If it is murder, it is accomplished 
because our people have put the lives of my 
men and the fate of my ship in the hands of 
bungling politicians. If we are blown out of 
water, that is the nature of the murder.” 


“You will not sail, Lee! Lee!” ‘ 
Thorwald smiled tenderly. “Don't, 
Dosia,”’ he said with all his mature affection 


shining from his eyes. “I have only a few 
minutes more. It took all my courage to 
come to tell you this and say good-by. And 
I want you to remember always what I say 
now. Iam ordered to go and I shall go. If 
it is to safety, behind the screen of that 





coming storm — well and good. But if it is | 


to death with my boys, they and I will not 
have died in vain. We will have helped to 


teach our people the lesson that navies and | 


armies which cannot win are only the means 


of a cruel waste of sons, of brothers and of | 


fathers — and of all the ideals — even that 
of peace — for which our nation stands.” 

Mrs. Gallatin and her son both stared at 
the Commodore, whose lips were compressed, 
but whose eyes showed dancing lights as if 
something within him hungered, and whose 
hands were clenched tight upon his knees. 

“JT shall—I shall see —from here 
everything!” said she. 

“It is the mines!”’ whined her son. “That 
is beastly —- the Veritas chucked up out of 
-a plume of water — the sucking 
the foam! Ugh!” 

“T am planning to prevent that,” Thor- 


| wald said grimly and almost as if he were 
| speaking to himself. 





Mrs. Gallatin, who had been gazing with 
unblinking eyes at the Narrows, inside of 
which the Veritas lay, and outside of which 


the leaden waves broke into white resurging | 


foam on the pink and gray rocks, turned 
suddenly demanding, without words, an 
explanation. 

“Look up there on ‘the hill 
the point.” 

Manuel and his mother, both, turned 
their gaze from the harbor and the sea to 
the undulating green of pasture land and 
thick stretches of woods which began beyond 
the high garden-wall, and finally ascended to 
the highest point from which the cliffs 


out toward 


| dropped sharply into the debris of boulders 


and granite. There, the green met the 
darkening overcast sky where flocks of gulls 
swung uneasily above the ground squawking 
at the frowning clouds in the West. 
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My Pet 


OTT) 
Ended This Way 


Written by a Blue-jay User 


Ihad acorn which bothered me for 
years. It spoiled a hundred evenings. 

Nothing in my life had yielded 
such a sum of pain. 

I did what all do—pared it, daubed 
it. ButIcaused more soreness than 
I saved in pain. 

And the corn remained. 


Then I read o: Blue-jay. 

One night I applied it, and the pain 
forever stopped. In two days I re- 
moved it, and the corn was gone. 

Never since, believe me, have I 
let a corn ache twice. 


No friend of mine now ever has a corn. 
I told them all of Blue-jay. It has never 
failed—I know it cannot fail. 

Now I write this to say to every woman 
that corns are out-of-date. The pain ends 
instantly with Blue-jay. And the corn soon 
disappears. 

Once prove this and you will keep as free 
from corns as I do. And it is well worth 
while. Try this way tonight. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
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cut skin is soothed, 


softened and _ healed 
by applying just a little ‘ 


Hinds 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 
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Selling everywhere or postpaid by 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Samples of Cream sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 
Do not take a substitute—Hinds Cream 
will improve skin. 
“Try HINDS CREAM TOILET SOAP 
10¢ and 2Se. Trial size cake Se postpaid 


A. S. HINDS; 223 West St., Portland, Me. 
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Use of Cuticura 


The Soap to prevent clog- 
ging and irritation of the 
pores, the usual cause of 
pimples, blackheads and 
dandruff, the Ointment to 
soothe and heal. Nothing 
better to prevent and re- 
move those conditions 
which affect the purity and 
beauty of the skin, scalp 
and hair than these fragrant 
super - creamy emollients. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, ‘‘Cuticura, 
Dept. 47 Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world. 
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“The wireless station!” exclaimed young 
Gallatin. 

Thorwald nodded. 
is the observation station from which the | 


“More than that, it 


mines at the Narrows are exploded. You 
press a little button and 7 
Mrs. Gallatin shivered. 
“The existence, the location of the mines 
and the place from which they are exploded 
are secrets,” the Commodore went on with 





his hands resting on the top of the parapet | 
“They are badly guarded secrets. I | 


wall. 
know them. This afternoon and in about 
twenty minutes there will be only three men 
there. That is all. One is the wireless oper- 
ator who may at any moment be asked to 
notify the Empire’s ships that war has been 
declared. He is unarmed. The second man 
has the rank of captain of infantry. He 
has an automatic. His job was assigned to 
him day before yesterday; he is there be- 
cause he belongs to the engineer corps of the 
coast defense and knows all about the loca- 
tion of the mines and the electrical connec- 
tion with each of them. I can only guess 
what his instructions are. The third man is 
a private in their army.” 

“If you could take possession of the wire- 
less station, you could shut off communica- 
tion with those vessels out there,” Mrs. 
Gallatin said in a low, tense voice. “You 
could prevent the explosion of the mines!” 

Thorwald grunted an assent. “If I could 
only get men up there — enough of them,” 
he said. “But they are watching me — 
they are watching all of us from the Veritas.” 

“What will you do?” This time it was 
the widow’s son who asked the question. 

“I brought up two men. That is why I 
came. No one else could do it without ex- 
citing suspicion and so I had to leave the 
ship. Two men were all I could hide on 
the floor of the motor car. You wonder 
where they are? They are there — in your 
living-room, Dosia. I am sorry that I could 
not ask your permission first. But now there 
is no time for courtesies — there is no time 
to lose.” 

“Do you mean, Lee, that you are going 
to send these men on such a mission? Even 
if they can overpower the guard and cut the 
wires they could not escape.” 

“That's true!” added her son. “It’s as 
true as can be! The place is an old tower of 
an abandoned fort. It is only a little way 
from the barracks and Parade Ground, and 
the only entrance is through an old under- 
ground passage-way. Men who went there 
for such work, even if they got in, would 
be surrounded. An alarm would be given. 
Soldiers from the garrison would come. They 
will shoot your men down like dogs.” 

“That is what I told my two boys,” said 
Thorwald quietly. 


“And you ordered them to go!”’ protested 


Mrs. Gallatin with a look of horror. 

“Oh, no,” the Commodore answered. 
“They volunteered. I picked five men — 
a petty officer and four second-class seamen. 
Only two could go. Four volunteered to do 
it. Oh, let me tell you —” He did not tell 
them, however. His voice did not break; 
it died out. He stared at the hard palm of 


his hand stretched taut, but his eyes were 


not focused there. 

“They knew that their work probably 
would save the Veritas and more than six 
hundred of our men,” he said after a moment. 

An expression of anxiety came into his 
face. 
“What —” began Dosia with her large 
eyes wide open and staring at him. 

“T was just thinking,” Thorwald explained. 
“The one difficulty — it is that tunnel, that 
passageway, the underground entrance to 
the old fort’s observation tower. There must 
not be any delay in finding it. And yet, 
if these boys didn’t know just where it was, 
they would have to run about in the open — 
beyond the last growth of trees — hunting 
for the way in.” 

Manuel Gallatin looked up proudly. 
“Why, I know it all like a book! Ask the 
men to come out here. I can show them on 
a piece of paper in a minute.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed the Commo- 
dore. 

He ran toward the garden door of the villa 
and a moment later came back with the two 
young sailors. One of the men was tall with 
yellow hair, bleached still lighter by the 
same sunlight which had tanned his large 
face; the other had regular features, a square 
chin and dark hair curled about his thick 
wrists. 

‘Jake Nelson and Ed Murray,” said Thor- 
wald. “I present these men—on this 
occasion — I present them — from the Ver- 
itas — Ed Murray and Jake Nelson.” 

The unusual recognition given by their 





Listerine Has Many Uses 


Listerine is a liquid antiseptic. It is a safe anti- 
septic for medical, dental and general family use. 
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it is liquid and antiseptic. A liquid anti- sa 
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nose pores 


Complexions otherwise flawless are 
often ruined by conspicuous nose pores. 

In such cases the small muscular 
fibres of the nose have become weak- 
ened and do not keep the pores closed 
as they should be. Instead these pores 
collect dirt, clog up and become en- 
larged. 

To reduce these enlarged pores: 
Wring a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the 
heat has expanded the pores, rub in 
very gently a fresh lather of Wood- 
bury’s. Repeat this hot water and 
lather application several times, stop- 
ping at once if your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
a few minutes with a lump of ice. 
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How to reduce them 
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Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. 
This treatment with it strengthens the muscular 
fibres so they can contract properly. But do 
not expect to change in a week a condition re- | 
sulting from years of neglect. Use this treat- 
ment persistenily. It will gradually reduce the | 
enlarged pores until they are inconspicuous. } 
A 25c cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treat- 
ment. Get a cake today. 
dealers everywhere throughout the | 
States and Canada. | 
Write today for sample—F or 4c we will send 
a “week's sise’’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- | 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2325 | 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you'live in Canada, address the Andrew 
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HAM PACKLESS 
VE. No packing, 
therefore no leaking 
of vapor or water. 
A single turn and 
the heatisonor off. 
Installed at top of 
radiator~—no 


8 DUNHAM RADIATOR 
TRAP. Does away with 
ail pounding in pipes. 
Radiator heats immedi- 


air valve to spurt water. 





“How often 
have you 


wishe 


that 


you could get that last hour of skeep—the hour 
you lost by having to get up to tend the fire ? 
That the radiators would stop knocking, pound- 
ing and hissing? 
That you could turn the heat on or off without 
stooping and without wrist-tiring turning ? 


DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


realizes every single one of these wishes. Because 
of the Dunham Thermostat you get that extra hour 
of sleep. Forit automatically assures any desired 
temperature at your hour of rising (or any other 
hour) without your even thinking of the fire. 

The Dunham Radiator Trap prevents knocking 
and pounding in radiators. For it automatically 
expels the cause of the noise—air and water. 
It does away with the spurting, hissing air valve. 

The Dunham Inlet Valve enables you to turn 
the heat either on or off, with a single turn, 
without even stooping. 

You can’t know real home comfort or coal 
economy until you installa Dunham. If you are 
building a new home or moving into another 
apartment, make sure that it is heated by the Dun- 
ham System. Any steam fitter can Dunhamize 
your present heating system at a wonderfully low 
cost and with little inconvenience to you. 

Any Dunham office will be pleased to give your 
needs individual study, to furnish you precise 
information as to cost and best methods of instal- 
lation. Send for our booklet, the “3 H’s.” 
It throws a new light on the heating problem. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


BRANCHES: 
Portland, Me. Pittsburgh Minneapolis Denver 
Boston Cleveland Davenport Cheyenne 
Rochester Detroit Des Moines — Lake City 
Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Portland 
Washington,D.C. Louisville Kansas City Seattle 
Atlanta Milwaukee Fort Werth Los Angeles 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO.., Litd., Toronto, Canada. Branch 
Offices: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


C DUNHAM THERMOSTAT. Set the Thermostat 
at degree of heat desired during day and at 
night. Set hours of control as you would an 
alarm clock. That’sall. No further attention 
needed. Dampers will automatically open when 
more heat is needed and close when desi: 
warmth is obtained. 
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When the pesky shade won’t work 


You can be sure it is not a Hartshorn Shade 
Roller. Hartshorn Improved Rollers move 
quietly and smoothly at a touch, and stay 
right where you leave them. Cost a few cents 
more, but oh, how much better! 
FRE Valuable book “ How to Get the Best Service 
from your Shade Rollers’’, Send for it today 
and learn why it pays to look, when buying shade rollers, 


for this signature : cast UY, t- 4 
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commanding officer did not cause either of 
these hatless men to straighten up proudly; 
on the contrary, both looked down at the 
ground and each slouched a little, awkward 
with embarrassment. 

Mrs. Gallatin looked from one to the other. 
Her eyes reddened, filled with tears, and yet 
she did not turn away. 

“Show them. Be quick,” Thorwald said 
to Manuel. “Here’s a pencil.” 

Young Gallatin, running the fingers of one 
white hand through his carefully brushed 
dark hair, as if to stimulate his powers of 
explanation, drew a rough diagram of woods, 
trees, gravel-pits and knolls. He took his 
task seriously. He shut tightly, beneath the 
small black mustache, the lips which were 
a little too thick and too pink. He wanted 
to be efficient. 

The result, however, was not satisfactory. 
Mrs. Gallatin and Thorwald could see this 


| as the two sailors exchanged glances. 


“Well, there's no more time for me,” the 
officer said at last. “IT must allow fifteen 
minutes to reach the launch ten more to 
go aboard. And then 

All four others looked at lim. The two 
young seamen licked their lips. Youn, 
Gallatin gasped; his mother went toward 


| Thorwald with both her hands extended and 
| all the color gone from her youthful cheeks. 


“Good-by, Lee,” said she. “I wish — I 
wish you — luck.” 

He smiled. Then suddenly he wheeled 
toward Manuel-almost savagely. 

“T wish there was someone to go with 
these two men — somebody who knew the 
way the whole way!” 

“So do I!” exclaimed young Gallatin 
earnestly. “But there is no time to find a 
man — and there's no one we could trust.” 

Thorwald uttered a groan, almost inaudi- 
ble. 

“| think you had better leave the country 
as soon as possible, Dosia,” he said to the 
mother. “Of course, no danger to you, but 

it would be well — I do not like this — I 
I do not want to leave you unprotected. 
I have no choice.” 

Mrs. Gallatin might have been frightened 
by this suggestion. She tried to speak and 
failed at first, as if her tongue and mouth 
were parched, and as if the same trembling 
which shook her long slim fingers had ren- 
dered her lips incapable of framing words. 
At last, however, she said, “Lee, we are all 
unarmed here. There is not a weapon 
with which I could protect myself. Have 
you i 

He nodded. From beneath the skirts of 
his coat he drew a black steel automatic 
the regulation officer's hip weapon. 

“God bless you, Dosia,” he whispered and 
then turning toward his two men, he made 
a motion as if to reach for the clasp of their 
hands. Both men, however, stiffened in a 
salute, and Thorwald, perhaps, feeling that 
it was better so, said good-by to them with 
a stiffening of his own body, and indrawing 
of his breath and his hand in the usual posi- 
tion of acknowledgment. 

“You will start across the fields when I 
have been gone ten minutes,” he said. 

He walked rapidly toward the garden door, 
without turning once, disappeared on his 
way through the house, and a moment later, 
the whirr, the shifting of clutches and the 
spatter of gravel at the villa gate told of his 
going. 

“Will you men go in the house?” Mrs. 
Gallatin asked. “I wish to speak with my 
son.” 

As the sailors went, Manuel looked up at 
his mother with an expression of interroga- 
tion. This she saw and walking toward the 
wicker chair.in which he sat with his hands 
thrust into the pockets of his white flannel 
coat, she held toward him the weapon Thor- 
wald had given her. 

He took the half-consumed and cold cigar- 
ette from between his lips and said, “ What's 
this for?” 

“Tt is for you,” she replied. 

Their eyes were fixed, squarely looking, 
each pair into the other. 

“I don’t get your meaning, Mother.” 

“You are going with those men. You 
are going to show them the way.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed the boy. “No, 
really, that’s absurd!” 

“You must go.” 

Manuel sprang to his feet. “How can 
you suggest it?” he stammered. “I—I can't 
leave you alone here. What would you do 
if I were killed? I’m a civilian. I’m not 
a soldier. ‘There’s no duty in it. I can’t 
leave you unprotected! Mother!” 

“Take this!” she commanded. “Take 
this. You must go.” 

He stepped away from her. “* Mother, 
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Everybody is 
Riding this Year 


The splendid sport of bicycl- 
ing has come back. Buy 
quickly, for there’s going to 
be a shortage. Don’t miss a 
single day of sunshine. Don’t 
lose one hour of this health- 
giving, youth-renewing sport. 
No more slow, jolting trol- 
leys! Buy bicycles for the 
whole family and live in the 
country thissummer. Ride to 
the golf course. Boys! Takea 
1000-mile tour this vacation. 


The Iver Johnson bicycle was a leader thirty 
years ago and leads today. It is the only 
bicycle that has 
never been cheap- 
ened. It is made of 
seamless tubing, not 
the welded tubing 
used in cheap bicy- 
cles. No finer bear- 





Iver Johnson Safety Auto- 


bicycle. Itisfinished tic Revolver, eaular 
Model with Perfect Grip. 


with four coats of 
ice $7.00; 
baked, hand-rubbed Grio'ge-og) 1 Beewler 


enamel and heavy 
nickel-covered cop- 
per plate. Costs from 
$30 to $55. Juveniles 
from $20 to $25. 


Send for our big 
84-page book 
It tells how to get the 
best value in Bicycles, 3 
Motorcycles, Revolvers, and Shot Guns, single and 

double els. This valuable book is free. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
136 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Kee 
vay, 








Iver Johnson Safety Ham- 
merless Model. Price $7.00 



















7 possibleto 
M7 wipe a razor 
Yy absolutely dry. 
Y/ Consequently in- 
visible rustisalways 
eating away the micro- 
scopic teeth that give a 
razor its shaving nower. 
This is why your razor 
becomes dull---rust does it! 
Nothing keeps a razor in such 
fine shaving trim as 


3-in-One oil 


Use it this way and see for 
yourself: Before shaving, draw 
razor between thumb and first 
finger moistened with 3-in- 
One. Then strop with a few 
drops on the strop. Avoid 
making strop wet with oil. After 
shaving repeat this process. This 
checks rust and absolutely preserves 
the edge—microscopic rust cannot 
lea cutting edge must stay 

een. i 


- 3in-One is sold in hardware, drug 
and general stores. 1 oz. bottle 10c; 
3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (apt) 50c. Alsoia 

‘ 


























Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep these cans, 
we will s one by parcel post. 
full of good 3-in One, for 30c. 


— Write f erous free 
FREE sie and’'3 in = Ove 
Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 KNR. Broadway, N. Y. 
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M POR.- 
TANT 
matters hold 
Y yourattention,tele- 

phone calls come in, 
a great mass of mail 
has to be answered, 
and you find that it is 
far past your lunch hour. 








































Don’t starve yourself, or gulp 

down indifferent food at the 
quick-lunch room. Send the 
boy out with your Thermos 
Lunch Kit for hot coffee, sand- 
wiches, and fruit. In the rush 
season, without leaving the office, 
you can enjoy a palatable luncheon 
at your desk. 


ERMD 


the bottle 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 


URING the day a drink of cold 
water from the7 4ermos Carafe on 
the table nearby is very satisfying. 
For many ailments physicians are 
highly commending hot water. 
Thermos keeps it piping hot for 
24 hours. 
You will find the Thermos at the 
executive's desk almost every- 
where. Why not_a Thermos 
Carafe for your office, too? It 
is the ideal water service for 
the physician's waiting 
room. Any dealer will 
show you the complete 
Thermos line. 
Get the genuine 
Thermos which 











has won the 
highest award 
at eve inter- 


national expo- 

sition held 

since its in- 
vention. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 


New York San Francisco Toronto 
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you are sentencing me to death,” he pro- 
tested. “And you have said that nothing 
could justify the killing of man by man. 
You said—why, Mother, you said always — 
over and over again that women should re- 
fuse to bear children to be butchered in war. 
You said it, Mother! Don’t deny it.” 

Mrs. Gallatin gave a cry of pain. 

“It was a lie,” she said. “I did not know 
it, but it was a lie. There is something bet- 
ter than life — something better than pounds 
of living, human meat. There is the spirit, 
and for that, men may well die and die 
gladly.” 

“Mother! You said that motherhood 

“There is no time to waste,” she went on, 
advancing toward him again. “I care 
nothing for what I said. 1 only know now 
that you are to fight, that other men and 
perhaps the hope of millions of our own coun- 
trymen may live. I only know that it was 
for this day I bore you, for this moment 
that I gave you milk from these breasts of 
mine; for this ultimate purpose, if it is so 
willed, that upon my knees, for twenty-one 
years I have prayed that you should be all 
that I wanted you to be. You are of my 
body and my blood. It is nothing. But 
if you are of my spirit, take this weapon and 
70.” 

Manuel held up his hands as if to ward off 
the issue. He shook from head to foot. 

“My God,” he whispered. 

“Go,” said his mother. 

The gun fell from her relaxed fingers, 
rattling on the limestone flags. Manuel 
went down on one knee for it, and 
his pointed fingernails scratched the stones 
when he grasped it. As he arose, he tried 
to seize his mother’s hand. 

“No! No!” said she. 
We must not trust ourselves. 
*Here’s good luck t6 you,” my son. 
son! My son!” 


“T do not dare. 
It’s just a 
My 


Rs. GALLATIN could remember as 

she leaned over the parapet wall staring 
down at the harbor that she had not once 
turned a glance back toward the house. 
Some look in her boy’s eyes just before he 
ran toward the garden door had made it 
needless for her to turn. And for half an 
hour she had gazed down at the setting for 
the drama from which she knew she could 
not turn away. 

The funnels of the Veritas gulped black 
smoke, thinning out as time passed into an 
exhalation the color of a cloudy topaz. She 
had seen the Commodore’s launch, cocky as 
a bantam, leave the docks where the tramp 
steamers lay, and plough its way across the 
eddies and the wind streaks to the battle- 
ship. She had tried to imagine that she 
saw Thorwald climb aboard; he had done 
so, for she saw plainly enough when the stairs 
were hoisted from the lead-colored side of 
the ship. 

“Lee Thorwald,” she said aloud, as if she 
were calling to him timidly. 

The clouds had thickened; the late after- 
noon sunlight, even that which had escaped 
through tattered holes in the black climbing 
screen of the oncoming storm, and illumin- 


| ated the white mist which had gathered on 





the surface of the open sea, had now been 
snuffed out. The Veritas had begun to 
thrust her moving nose into the tide; at 
first, she moved slowly, her muscles strain- 
ing to stir her own bulk to visible speed. 
A red buoy, large enough to wreck a sail- 
boat, but at a distance from the villa, suffi- 
cient to make it appear to be a child’s fishing- 
bob, warned the out-going man-o’-war into 
a curve marked by her frothy wake. Be- 
yond and between rocky shores, the channel 
curved into the Narrows. 

There were the mines! 

“Six hundred men,” said 
aloud. 

For the first time then, she looked behind 
her. Upon the ground, where her son had 
thrown it, was the straw hat with its gay- 
striped band — the colors of some university 
society; she jerked her head back toward 
the sea. 

Look? She must always look! 
She must never think! 

To her, it seemed that the Veritas, meeting 
the incoming tide, hung above the mine field 
at the harbor’s mouth, as some unfortunate 
thing held in leash above a dreadful menace. 
Into the realities of the ship, the channel 
marks, the rocks and the foam her imagina- 
tion thrust visions of water bellied up be- 
neath the Veritas as the unloosed gigantic 
force began to lift the battleship into the 
air; she could picture Thorwald’s ship slowly 
turning on her side, settling, swallowed by 
a final gulp of the sea’s mouth, leaving on 
the swirling surface the tops of her two fun- 


Mrs. Gallatin 
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Note the air cells. the extra 
Hella Tile strong patented “ web” inside 
lier ait the lile; the outside surface with 
‘Stucco Finish, HENRY deep dovetail scoring which 


provides strong mechanical 
bond for the stucco 


The Clang of the Engines 


hoarse shouts—the sound of running feet You awake with a 
start, terror gripping at your heart, big with the image of the 
laddie in his crib at the other end of the hall. And then you 
remember that you have built throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW -TILE 


and you know it is time for sympathy, not fear Yes, it was 
the beautiful new house across the road—whose owner was 
paying a heavy penalty just for lack of foresight. 

Easily and economically he could have built of fire-proof Natco. Hrs house 
would have been as beautiful as the one above, and as safe. Natco ts a material 
for all buildings, even the least expensive. Its quality accounts for its wide use 
in great skyscrapers and structures where only the best is tolerated But its 
economy of construction makes it available for the most inexpensive types of 
buildings—and for your home, where safety and comfort come first. 

The wise man who thinks of building finds out about Natco. It is more than 
a fire-proof, sound-proof and temperature-proof modern material which lends 
itself wonderfully to beautiful construction 

It is a service—free to all architects, builders, engineers—and to you. 
today for the book “‘Natco Houses” —enclosing ten cents in stamps or coin 

Natco saves thousands of lives and millions of doilars every year 
and serve you. 






E. HAUGAARD, Architect 
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NATIONAL FIRE :-PRODFING - COMPANY 


300 FEDERAL STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23 Factories Throughout the United States 





Also at Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


















vee third roll of roofing used” 
in the world is made by “The 
General.” 
Unequaled manufacturing facilities, 
expert knowledge of how to blend 
asphalts and the use of the best 
materials have made Certain-teed 


’ * ‘‘the Roof of the World. 


Guaranteed for 5, 10 or 15 years according to ply (1, 2 or 3) 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
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N one of the busiest corners 
in Chicago a few days ago 
a young man checked the 
Automobiles as they passed. 


Nearly 30 per cent. were driven 
by women. 

The modern automobile has been 
simplified and refined. 

It is so thoroughly dependable and so 
easily controlled that the whole realm of 
Motor Car Enjoyment is opened up to 
the woman driver. 

Even the heavy traffic of down town 
city streets has no terrors for her. 

The refining influence that has so revolu- 
tionized the Automobile industry began 
to mae itself felt four and a half years ago. 
[It was then that the first Delco 
Equipped Car appeared. 

It was then that Electricity first took the 
place of the cumbersome hand crank 
and that the three important functions 
of starting, lighting and ignition were 
first combined in one Compact Efficient 
System. 

It is an important part that Delco has 
played in refining and broadening the 
scope of the motor car. 
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Today more than 325,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars are in use. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The New Liquid Paste 


Always Ready for Instant Use 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked out the water well from its paste 
jar and does all its work without water—yet is always soft and moist. 
CICO is a clean worker—its adjustable brush holder prevents sticky fingers. 


Sticks Best When Spread Thin 


Try a 45¢ or 25c refill desk jar from your stationer. 
You can also get CICO in quarts and pints, spreader 
tubes and small bottles. cico is one of the Carter 
Inx Quality Products. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


New York 
Montreal 


Boston 
Chicago 


Ask your stationer 
about Carter’s Prize Picture Contest “a 





| nels and the specks made by men thrashing 
about for life. 

Mrs. Gallatin clasped her hands so hard 
that she felt that she had squeezed a prayer 
| through her tight-closed lips. She turned 
| her face toward the rough stone topping 

of the parapet wall. When she dared to 
look again, when she no longer could stand 
the tension of listening for the roar and 
crash which might have come, she saw that 
the Veritas had passed beyond the shallower 
water and was stolidly plowing on toward the 
open sea and toward the four waiting ships 
of the Empire. 

She knew these four war craft had been 
made ready, if word were given, to close in 
upon the lone battleship steaming toward 
them. There would be the spit of white 
flame from the mouth of one of those great 
guns which far away were as the black needles 
of a wasp’s sting thrust out threateningly 
from their bodies; there would be the thud 
and the roar of the explosion, and then, the 
din of broadsides. 

“But now —-at least — Lee — will have 
the chance — to fight,”’ she told herself. 

The enemies’ four ships were moving now, 
slowly, toward the single adventurer which, 
like an emboldened animal, had dared to 
issue from its burrow. The first drops of 
rain, coming with the gathering darkness, 
blown with that darkness slantwise before 
the storm and the night, struck her across the 
face. Her eyes were burning and to them, 
the cold of the rain was a comfort; but she 
wiped the drops from her lashes so that, 
uninterrupted, she might see. 

With a slowness, painful to her, the 
Veritas under full steam, and the confident, 
overpowering force of the Empire’s batteries 
moved nearer and nearer together. On the 
flat ocean, as on a stage, with the shore 
raised in a semicircular amphitheater before 
it, in the seats of which she appeared to be a 
lonely onlooker, a spectacle and a tragedy 
might at any moment begin. From the high 
eminence where her villa had been built, 
the miles between the Veritas and her enemies 
appeared as narrowing inches. Mrs. Gallatin 
had no knowledge that would indicate to 
her when the clash would come. 

Little by little, Thorwald’s ship drew 
abreast of the grim column of four which 
appeared to be pressing him close to the 
coast line. Holding her breath she saw the 
black hulks, throwing behind them their 
smoke and the squirming water from their 
propellers, meet the Veritas. No spit of 
flame, no roar of heavy guns came from them. 
In dead silence, the guns of two nations 
passed each other. There was no sign that 
either had seen the other. Unattacked, the 
Veritas crossed the groove left in the water 
by the last of the enemies’ ships; unmolested 
by a squadron which knew not that legiti- 
mate prey was escaping, she gained clear 
water and for an hour, steamed out into the 
storm, through the vaporous curtain of the 
wind and rain; she had gained the open sea 
and was lost behind the veil of night! 

Mrs. Gallatin fell upon her knees and 
bowed her wet head until her forehead rested 
against the rough, cool surface of the 
capstone. 

The rain and wind and the night had come. 
The rain with its chill drenched her clothing, 
\but it comforted her body. The wind fresh 
from the sea rudely unloosed her hair, but it 
spoke of the ages in which it had blown, and 
of the ages in which it would blow upon other 
faces of other generations of men and women, 
and it soothed her with its whispering of 
eternal things. The night settled around 
her softly and it talked to her of rest and 
resignation. 

At last, however, a light sprang up from the 
windows behind her, throwing shafts of 
yellow across the wet garden. She heard the 
sound of voices, one of which was that of the 
native servant. 

“She is there,” said the voice. 

And presently a man, whose heels were 
noisy on the stone flags, came down the path. 

“Madame,” said he. 

“T am here,” Mrs. 
peering through the dark. 

“Madame, I—am captain of infantry,” 
the other said. “I have to inform you that 
three men, two of them in the uniform which 
we now know to be that of our enemies, were 
engaged in cutting our communications. 
Pardon, Madame, I am—I am come to 
inform you that two of those were shot - 
and killed. The third trying to escape was 
captured. I have come to say -—— 

“I understand,” said Mrs. Gallatin with 
her hands pressed against her bosom. 
“Was —the one who was — captured 
| wearing — white flannels?” 

“No, Madame. I——” 





Gallatin answered, 
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| _He First Notices ; 
. Your Complexion 


That is the thing that decides a woman's 
beauty—her complexion. That is why yoy 
should be particular, very particular about 
the powder you usc. 

Does it simply show the powdered 
face or does it mean a fine complexion? 
Is it a real aid to skin beauty or is it but 
an added complexion woe? 

There are powders and powders, but 
you will find that the thousands of beauti 
tul women to whom complexion is not a 
problem use 


Carmen 


Complexion 


Powder 


Decidedly different from any other pow 
der. Not a “make-up” in any sense, but 
a genuine BEAUTIFIER. Relvoohings 
restoring—refining. Transforms the mud- 
dy, colorless, rough-tissue complexion into 
one of apple-blossom beauty. Protects 
and preserves the freshness and bloom of 
a delicate skin. 

It is not sufficient that = powder look 
fine in the box or feel fine between the fin- 
gers. The test is on the face! Does it 
show powder? Does it rub or_blow off? 
Does it fail under pocephatnae Does it 
fail under strong electric light or glaring 
sunlight? One trial of CARMEN will con- 
vince you that it measures up to every pos: 
sible test. 

50c Everywhere 
WHITE, PINK, FLESH, CREAM 
The Scent Is Dainty 


Our “On Trial” Offer 
Purse size b0x and mirror containing ? 
to 3 weeks supply of Carmen (state shade) 
and sound 35e b0x% of Carmen Rouge (light or 

— ) sent prepaid for 
4 only purse size 
bee, of Carmen Powder 
and mirror are wanted, 
send only ldc silverand 
AY ¢ ? cent stamp. 
STAFFORD-MILLER 

_ COMPANY 


513 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 






















































Must Sell 
Itself! 


Every Motor 
Car dealer is 
willing, yes, 
eager, to have 
you try his car 
before you buy 
or even pay a deposit—because he be- 
lieves in his car, is proud of it and 
has confidence in its recommending it- 
self to you. - matter how many satis 
customers has, he would not expect or 
dream that you would obligate yourself, 
until you know how it suits That is 
| = A our policy in selling Tepusticons. 

fe further. Although we have 
m0, ‘000. de ag users and friends, we u 
every person hard of hearing to try 


a ees 


Deposit F REE ex Expense 


WARNING! mes tents cl 


otter as we do, $0 do not send money for 
we omen tried it. 
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SE. UAL KNOWLEDGE 


A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $] 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D. Noted authority and lecturer. ‘ais 
Piain Traths of Sex Life that young men and young wome® srouh 
wives and husbands. fathers, mothers, teachers and aurses ® 
baow Sex taste bitherte ey Compiate, 32 . pager” 
illustrated. In pla n wrapper: only $1. postage ex 
AMERIOAN PUBLISHING 60, 405 Winston Bidg., ‘ulladelpble 
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“It Makes A Difference” 

N acompetition held at Purdue University, 

| Havoline Oil demonstrated its superiority 

over every one of the twelve leading brands 
of motor oils. 

Havoline passed highest in every element which makes for value 


and efficiency in lubricants. It established a new World's stan- 
dard for wearing qualitiesy heat resisting powers, minimizing 
fictional loss ana for uniformity in all temperatures. Do you 
NOW wonder why Havoline Oil “makes a difference?’ 


thy choose a lubricart of lesser quality wien you can have 
y 1 

Havoline at the same cost 

Seld everywhere — garages, 

gelling auto accessories, 


Send for booklet, ““Havoline Oil Goes ‘To College.” 


INDIAN REFINING CO.. NEW YORK 
Dept. *O" 


supply stations and grocery stores 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 


There isn't a business you co et into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


"15 Million Tires to Repair’’ 


That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
Tire ———— ag ke et are 

~ } ng their plants 
for ee iggest peri of prosperity in the auto- 
mol . 15 million | will be man- 
oneal and every one will need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 

No previous training, 0 08 no apprenticeship, is re- 
guired to enter t usiness—not even the 
‘aintest knowledge of A If you have a little 
mechanical turn of mind, YY can quickly be- 
come an expert. We teac everyt You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds o ‘jobe— 
figure prices at big cash profits. ‘Nothing is 
easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 

ny ambitious men everywhere. No city 

too large—no town too small—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy. 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You’re soon a Real Manufacturer—A Success 
—a mighty big factor in your community. 


Write for the Facts 


INVESTIGATE. Send A coupon below 

letter or full information 
—and a b — cat alog. Tells all about 
tires and how 2 repair them. Shows how to 
Make money— 
this today—N' Ow—betore you forget it. 


\| Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
893 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


t FREE CATALOG COUPON 
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“You 


“Thank you, sir,” she said quietly. 
are kind. And will you please —— 

The dark figure before her bowed, and his 
heels made no sound as he tiptoed away 
through the dark. 

The woman reached about under her feet 
until her fingers touched the wet straw hat 
with its silk band. She held it close to her 
as she turned toward the West, beyond which 
lay the land from which she came. 

‘Jake Nelson,” said she. 

She paused. 

‘Ed Murray.” 

She held herself straight so that she might 
draw a deep breath. 

** Manuel Gallatin.” 


NEXT MONTH: “The Neutral.” 
by Porter Emerson Browne. the 
third in the important series of pre- 
paredness stories by the author of 

“Peace at Any Price” and 
Sham.” 
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The Straight Road 


Continued from page 13 





“It's awfully close in 
Come on 


straight in my face. 
here. You look warm and tired. 
outside.” 

He took hold of my arm, easily. It was as 
though with the words and gesture he 
crossed over onto an acknowledged footing of 
friendliness. There seemed nothing to do but 
go with him. Yet at the door I held back. 

“IT oughtn't to leave the window, now,” 
I said. 

He laughed, and pulled me along. 

“Don’t I te ‘Il you I've got two tickets to 
San Vicente? If I make you lose the, “hance 
to get yours, what's the matter with your 
using this extra one of mine? 

I was too confused, too inexperienced, to 
clear matters between this man and me. | 
knew fairly well that I ought to tell him | 
recognized him, yet if I did that [ should have 
to give my own name — and I was afraid to. 
He continued to hold my arm as we walked 
up and down the long platform, with its 
patches of light just in front of the station, 
the abrupt darkness swallowing up every- 
thing beyond its edges. He dropped the mat- 
ter of the ticket as though it were settled. 
As we threaded our way among baggage 
trucks and piled boxes, and circled around 
the stack of milk cans at the farther end, I 
tried in vain to find some excuse for loosening 
that uncalled-for hold onmy arm. He talked 
right along. in his smooth, careless voice, not 
seeming to notice anything out of the way 
about me. Finally he pulled up in the light 





| of the door, and suggested easily: 


cither! 





“Suppose introduce ourselves; here's 
my card,” 

“T haven’t.any card,” I said, twisting the 
bit of pasteboard between my fingers, with- 
out looking at it. 

He smiled suddenly. 

“Of course you haven't — nor any name, 
Oh, I've got you spotted, kiddo. 
You’ re running away from home.” 

“What — ” I gasped, “ what makes you say 
that?” 

He chuckled at my face of dismay. 

“Why, it sticks out all over you, girlie! 
You'll just have to use that extra ticket of 
mine. If you go to buying one, the agent will 
spot you for a runaway, just as I did.” 

I couldn’t speak. 

“And when papa and mamma get on your 
track tomorrow, the first thing they'll want 
to know is where you bought a railroad 
ticket.” 

Oh, the gulf between me and that foolish, 
headstrong girl for whom he took me! 

“He knows where I’ve gone,” I gulped. 
“T told him in the note — to San Vicente 
to get a divorce.” 

““Sa-a-aay!” he whistled softly, and took a 
new look at me. “We-e-ell — who'd have 
thought it? —- a baby doll like you!” 

Without a word I began to edge away 
toward the station door. A long step brought 
him in front of me. There was a new look in 
his eye. He was flushed, voluble, like a man 
who had taken a drink. 

“See here,” his voice was unsteady, “if 
there's an injured husband on your trail, it’s 
the extra ticket for yours. You'll have to!” 

The whistle of the coming train cut short 
his speech; its thunders shook the little station. 
I pushed past him and looked in. The ticket 
window was open [Continued on page 65) 
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The Only Girl —and you! 

The brisk morning gallop 

Through the fragrant woods 

Sweet with wild flowers and budding trees. 
Fill up your faithful pipe, 

And greet the newborn spring 

With that other bounteous gift of Nature 
Rich, mellow, luscious 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE is amild, pleasant, mellow-sweet Burley, the 
richest product of the fertile soil and goldensunshine of Kentucky 

For two generations it has been the first, last and all-the-time 
smoke of the wisest smokers in America—the men who know 
the best and will take nothing else. Smoke it out-o’-doors a 
well as in—its delicious flavor makes it a tasty, snappy smoke 
in any kind of wind and weather 

Crumpled just right for a solid but free-burning pipe-smoke 
or a smooth, compact cigarette. 

Neat and handy pocket tin Be. 
glass humidors. 


Also 10c tins and 50c¢ and $1.00 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


RST from business cares -hours and hours, miles and miles 

of keen, invigorating pleasure in the by-ways of the world. 
Days and evenings crowded with healthful recreation—un 
hampered freedom. All these will come to you when you 
own a Mullins boat. 










architects and built in the world’s largest boat factory. 


Mullins steel boats can’t sink, leak or water-log — never need calking. Two and four 
cycle engines—silent, under-water exhaust. 60,000in use. 1916 models ready for delivery 


. THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
706 FRANKLIN STREET, SALEM, OHIO 




















Handsomely, 
“interesting Worlds Largest Manufacturer 
catalog on of ne ant Soot 

request. easure Boats 


Write today 


MULLINS — ae 


And you’ll be proud of it because of its beauty, grace, speed, 
efficiency and safety. Designed by America’s foremost naval 
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rhe “Westfield Exposition Special,” which transports the magic city of white and gold with its executive staff and demonstrators, en route from Maine to Minnesota 


Stull Growing! 


The Success of this Winter’s Pure Food Campaign is One Which Even Last Year’s Cannot Parallel 





YEAR ago we = introduced = and 
brought to a successful close the 
greatest educational newspaper cam- 
paign ever carried on in the interest 

of pure food. 

never heard of pure food became enthusiastic 
converts to the cause, and fifteen thousand 
grocers placed a Westfield Pure Food insignia 
on the windows of their shops. 

This winter, with additions and improve- 


BRE ne o bese shone AcCLURE’S is a magazine of service. 
Millions who had perhap M Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the Westfield Standard, is 
Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, without charge, 
any question from a McClure reader on foods, beve 
Please inclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions 
Address Pro- 


arations. 
are answered personally, and not through the magazine. 


Professor Allyn’s Question and Answer Service 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of 


es, or toilet prep- 


A baking contest lends additional interest 
to this altogether unusual cooking school, 
Every visitor is invited to contribute, Mr. 
and Mrs. Snyder are the judges, and several 
hundred dollars’ worth of valuable house- 
hold appliances are given away as prizes in 
each city every week. A woman whose cake 
cost her eighteen cents to produce felt amply 
rewarded with her prize of a sixty-five dollar 
automatic gas range. 


ments, this campaign has been repeated, as- 
suming the form of a very perfectly organized 


fessor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 
If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, 
unopened package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, 


The educational Moving Pictures at night 
form one of the brightest parts of the big 


traveling Food Show and Domestic Science Mass. 


School, and its success so far is one which 
even last year’s cannot parallel. The first 
campaign covered ninety-three cities and 


Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufac- 
turer’s name, and that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased 


should be 
well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of purchase. 


For bulk goods, a sufficient quantity should 


given. 


exposition. More than 25,000 feet of film are 
included in the showings. Among the sub- 
jects illustrated is the tea industry, which 
pictures some very unusual scenes in Ceylon 


sent, as 





towns with an average population of 50,000 
each. This year the food crusade has 
marched right into the heart of the larger cities 
Worcester, Portland, Providence, New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Albany, Rochester, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Trenton, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis and others — each with a population of 100,000 or 
considerably over. It has covered, in addition, through 
the local newspapers, a territory with an aggregate pop- 
ulation of many millions. Just how great a total of new 
converts shall be added to our list we cannot say al 
present./as there are over two months of campaigning 
still confronting us, and ten or eleven big cities still 
to enter 

The Westfield Exposition, as this second annual 
newspaper campaign is called, includes, besides the reg- 
ular Pure Food Exhibits approved by Professor Allyn 
and the Westfield Exhibit of Adulterated Foods, where 
samples of misbranded, doped, and various forms of 
debased foods are shown, a Domestic Science School, 
an interesting Household Appliance Display, and a very 
complete set of educational Moving Pictures. The ex- 
position, which is held in some large and prominent local 
auditorium, remains in each city for one entire week. 
Tickets of admission, programs, and samples are free to 
all, and are distributed by the newspapers and grocers. 

The Pure Food Exhibits are unusually compre- 
hensive, and give visitors an opportunity of seeing, ex- 
amining and sampling many of the better known pure 
The products are cleverly and artistically di: 
played in white and gold booths, which have been spe- 
cially designed and built, at great expense, for our 
organization. These booths are kept in condition by 
repainting once a week. They are arranged in horse- 
shoe fashion around the walls of the hall, while inside 
this Circle of Purity are placed the seats for the cooking 


foods. 


school audience. 

The Westfield Educational 
is pepulariy called, attracts particular attention. It 
contains special exhibits of the impure, dishonest, or 
otherwise dangerous products examined and analyzed 
for our readers in the. Westfield Laboratory by Pro- 
fessor Allyn. In many cities manufacturers who dis- 
covered their products among these unapproved foods 
have endeavored to get them removed. 

The Domestic Science School is under the competent 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood P. Snyder, recog- 


Loan Exhibit as it’ 


nized pure food enthusiasts and cooking experts. The 
eager crowds which have attended their classes every 
afternoon bear strongest testimony to the fact that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Snyder are thoroughly qualified to 
hold an audience. Their lectures include instructions 
in the proper buying, marketing, and preparation of 
food, warnings of the dangers that lurk in impure 
products, and the importance of intelligent and con- 
sistent purchasing on the part of the public, emphasizing 
the fact that it is the housekeeper who is the largest fac- 
tor in food conditions and who must play the strongest 
part in food reform. A careless or ignorant purchaser 
gives every unscrupulous food manufacturer an oppor- 
tunity to sell his wares, while the purchaser who insists 
on safe and pure foods only is encouraging the honest 
manufacturer and protecting her family and herself. 
Aside from the valuable information contained in them, 
Mr. Snyder’s lectures are particularly interesting because 
he is a clever and natural speaker, and possessed of an 
almost exhaustless fund of dry humor. He has frequently 
been called the “Billy Sunday of the Culinary Stage.” 








The hall in Worcester, Massachusetts, where more 
than twenty-five hundred women listened each after- 
noon to a demonstration lecture on pure foods 


and its tea gardens, various food factories 
showing the processes of manufacturing food 
under remarkably scientific and sanitary conditions, 
and another film of more than passing interest, loaned 
hy the United States Government, which tells the story 
of the beautiful Hawaiian pineapple country, the 
gathering of the fruit, its packing and canning. 

The executive staff in charge of this unique traveling 
food exposition includes an advance man, a general 
press representative, a special press representative, two 
lecturers with two assistants, a master of properties, a 
chief electrician, a carpenter, a painter, and a moving- 
picture expert, as well as over twenty picked and experi- 
enced food demonstrators. This organization, with its 
equipment and attendant baggage, is transported from 
point to point by the “‘ Westfield Exposition Special,” a 
combination sixty-six foot baggage car and a sixteen 
section Pullman. 

During the remainder of our campaign the McClure- 
Westfield Exposition will be held as follows: 


Rochester, N. Y.—Convention Hall 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—Elmwood Music Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio—Grey’s Armory 
Canton, Ohio—City Auditorium 
Columbus; Ohio— Memorial Hall 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Tomlinson Hall 
Toledo, Ohio—The Coliseum 
Detroit, Mich.—Light Guard Armory 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Audi- 
torium 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mar. 20th-Mar. 25th 
Mar. 27th-Apr. Ist 
Apr. 3rd-Apr. 8th 
Apr. 10th-Apr. 15th 
Apr. 17th-Apr. 22nd 
May Ist-May 6th 
May 8th-May 12th 
May 15th-May 20th 
May 22nd-May 27th 


May 29th-June 3rd 


It is hoped that those of our readers who can will 
avail themselves of any opportunity offered to spend au 
afternoon or an evening at this exposition, for it is only 
a visit there that can give one a proper knowledge of 
its progressive spirit and the nature of its aims and ac- 
complishments. 7 

The conception and handling of this big exposition, 
its rapid transportation from city to city, the crowds 
it draws, its influence for good, its far-reaching echos 
might well be summed up as one of the most remark- 
able feats of modern journalistic enterprise on record. 
In the words of one of our Springfield readers who took 
an active interest in the exposition during its week in 
Springfield, “Professor Allyn is doing one of the noblest 
works; let us hope he will continue in his great field. 
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it must have been open for some time. He 
held me back with one hand; he spoke to the 
boy who was bringing his suit-cases. Then 
to me he whispered: 

“Honey, I hate to leave you, but I’ve got 
to run down to the room and see 
that my trunks get on. I'll need ’em tomor- 
row morning in San Vicente. Get your things 
and follow my’grips. It’s all right —it’s all 
right. Section 8, first Pullman. Run along 
— quick. Be a good girl.” 

What in the world makes us scream 
and run at the approaches of a masher? I 
wouldn’t have thought I could be such a fool, 
but the fact is that I tore free from that 
impudent young fellow as though he could 
have bitten me, dashed through the waiting- 
room, and gathered up my baby. As I ran, 
money in hand, to get my ticket, he met me 
at the inner door. 

“What’s the matter — ” he was beginning, 
when he caught sight of Boyce! His aston- 
ishment and dismay were almost comical. 
“A —a child!” he stuttered.. “Is — that 
— your # 

“Get out of my way!” I cried desperately. 
“Let me buy my ticket.” 

The boy with the hand luggage was notic- 
ing. My persecutor backed off.. “See about 
trunks,” he muttered, and rushed away. 

The throb and jar of that waiting train ex- 
cited me unreasonably. No time to buy a 
ticket now. I would have to pay on the 
train. I was beside myself. I turned and ran 
to get the suit-case, and heard them call, 
“All aboard!” while I was lifting it. When 
I got to the platform Pendleton was stand- 
ing on the car step, the wheels already begin- 
ning to grind. I saw his ungloved right hand 
passing a coin down to the boy who had car- 
ried his grips. The wheels moved faster. 
Alone, I might have climbed on; but with 
Boyce and the suit-case I was afraid to at- 
tempt it. I stood there and saw the train 
leave me. 


[To be continued] 





In the next number, you will read 
of Callie Baird’s dramatic flight on 
the train; her strange meeting with 
a young man who is to play an im- 
portant part in her destiny; of a 
certain door that opened to her; 
and of a mysterious adventure in 


the darkness. 


A Woman-Made 


Season 
[Continued from page 23} 











and social blots of his hour. We call their 
writings ‘great’ because, to most of us, 
the life they picture is a splendid story, 
appealing to the imagination. We do not 
mean ‘great’ in the sense of literary achieve- 
ment or style. And so today, our American 
playwrights are endeavoring, more and more, 
to picture life as we live it. And if the modern 
hero is a financier, a reformer, a labor leader, 
instead of a knight, a poet, a warrior, why 
blame the playwright? Knights, warriors, 
picturesque poets— where will you find 
them in commercialized America? And if 
today, the typewriter has supplanted the 
goose-quill, the telephone the post-chaise, 
why criticize the dramatist who employs 
typewriter and telephone on the stage? Can 
you imagine Shakespeare ignoring the tele- 
phone had it existed in his day? Can you 
imagine him clinging to ‘asides’ and solilo- 
quies when a convenient telephone would 
have permitted his hero to tell his troubles 
to his beloved — or to the police, as the 
occasion demanded? 

“I do not mean to appear frivolous or 
disrespectful to the master dramatists, but I 
resent the criticism of our sincere, hard- 
working American playwrights who are 
trying to picture the life in which we all 
live. Why not encourage them?” 

From the austere, white-washed dressing- 
room of the Forty-eighth Street Theatre 
and Miss Arthur, it was but a step to The 
Playhouse, where Miss Grace George, actress- 
manager, is guiding successfully the destinies 
of the first high-class repertoire company 
New York has boasted in many years. 

The story of Miss George’s triumph is a 
lesson in watchful waiting for every ambitious 
woman. Four years ago The Playhouse was 


built by Mr. William Brady, Miss George’s 






























































FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 
Foods~ Sauces ~Relishes ~ Condiments 


Pure~ Clean-made Appetizing } 














What One Name Can Mean 


The name ‘‘Heinz’’ has a special meaning for you. 


buildings, thousands of work people, and the spirit with which they work. It 
means vegetables and fruits grown in the soil they like best; it means clean-_ ||) 
liness about every operation. But more than all else, it means that every bottle ||| 
or can bearing the Heinz name has in it all the results of these far-reaching | 
methods; that its contents are pure, and clean, and above all, delicious. 
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HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 


Only Heinz specially 
grown tomatoes 
and the choicest 


spices are used, 


benzoate of soda. 
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Already Cooked 


Did you ever eat Spaghetti 
cooked in the right way—with 
cheese and tomato sauce—the 
way it is prepared in the best 
Italian restaurants—the way 
that has made spaghetti a!’ ital- 
ienne famous all over the 
world? An Italian chef showed 
us how. The result is 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


with tomato sauce and cheese. 


No 





HEINZ To get all the flavor, heat the spaghetti in the can 

Ripe Olives before opening. Fifteen minutes in boiling water 

Our own growing, is sufficient. It has already been cooked and only 
picking and bottling needs reheating. 


insure the quality, 
cleanliness and fla- 
vor of these olives. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 











HEINZ 


Cream of 
Tomato Soup 





Real cream, Heinz |||! 
famous tomatoes, the WII 
best spices and a well 

tried recipe. | 




















HEINZ 
Cider Vinegar 






Only the first press- 
ing of selected apples 
is used in making 
Heinz Cider Vine- 
















gar. We do not sell 





















cider. 
































One of Heinz 16 Branch Manufacturing 
Establishments, Holland, Michigan 
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DAINTY OR HEARTY 
FISH DISHES 


appetizing for the home 


Creamed Fish on Toast, 


Tempting and dishes table delix iously 


FOr vd Sut h ad Codfish Cakes, 


Fish Hash, Fish Chowder, Fish Souffle, Fish Timbales, 
Scalloped Fish, Fish Salad 


and qui kly made with 


Fish Croquettes, 


so simply 


and many 


others are 


Burnham 8 Morrill Fish Flakes 


10c Sizes 15¢ (Except in Far West 
and in a few minutes a most delect- 


may be made ready for the table. 


Make your ¢ ho ce Of a Tes ipe, open a tin, 
ible breakfast, luncheon or dinner dish 


No cooking no shred ling no boning No loss of time no wasted effort no 
delayed meals. Just the solid, white meat of freshly caught codfish and haddock 

ready to serve you the moment the perfect contents are taken from the pare h 
ment-lined tin. B. & M. Fish Flakes simplify the cooking question, delight the 


fam ind are a fine fish food at a remarkably low price 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
& Mort Fish Flakes from 


xpre prepaid any 


ur grocet 
where east 


‘Good Ealing.” free for the asking 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
44 Water Street Portland, Me. 


Our new Booklet, ‘ 
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is equipped with the latest and most 
wonderful of musical devices— 


She Atcom pe yw 


a unique invention which perfectly 
controls the tempo and expression 
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UNION METAL COLUMNS 
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: own accompaniment as you stand and 
urally correct in every B/ ; . : Ax 
ide in all sizes up to 36 inche sing; or you can sit comfortably in 


your easy chair, and with almost 

unconscious effort, produce the music 

your mood demands. Jn 

Dealers in principal cities and towns. 
Send for catalog 


EMERSON 


PIANO COMPANY m” 
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husband, to house a repertoire company 
headed by Miss George. But when the cosy 
little theatre was finished, Miss George had 
no play. Other managers were eager to book 
good attractions in the new theatre. For 
purely sentimental reasons, Miss George 
did open the theatre, playing, for one night 
only, a light comedy, Sauce for the Goose. 
Later, when she thought she had a better 
play, one eminently suited to the New York 
taste, The Playhouse was occupied by a 
phenomenal success, Bought and Paid For. 
Mr. Brady offered to transfer this success to 
another theatre, and make way for Miss 
George. But this clever woman argued that 
Bought and Paid For was rapidly paying the 
mortgage on her husband's theatre. Her own 
new play was an uncertain quantity. She 
would not permit her husband to take the 
risk. She produced her new play at another 
theatre and it ran exactly four weeks. Bought 
and Paid For ran an entire season. And from 
that day to this Miss George has never 
ceased her search for material with which to 


build a repertoire suitable for a New York 
seison 
So it was a woman, unembiitered by 


tantalizing delay, admirably poised in her 
hour of SUCCESS, who received the writer in 
her dressing-room at The Playhouse. The 
walls were covered with English chintze in 
a quaint pattern of delicate blue and tan 
stripes, with wee baskets of pink roses. The 
long dressing shelf was crowded with luxuri 
appointments, distinctly feminine. On 
the opposite side of the room a businesslike 
desk and table heaped with manu- 
scripts and formidable correspondence. 

“What is the most difficult task of the 
actress-manager?”” she echoed * Finding 
plays! All else is easy by comparison. 
always generous with each other 
management, working together for 
Play-direction with such actors is 
a joyous task. The press has been splendid 
in its support of my project. L cannot 
express my deep appreciation of this support. 

“But the plays—the sort the public 
wants to see interpreted by a company like 
the plays [ want to produce — where 
So far I have been able 
to produce but one American play, Mr. 
Langdon Mitchell's, The New York Idea, a 
revival. Major Barbara, which is now drawing 
very large audiences, is placing my project 
on a more secure financial basis, but it is a 
thorn in my flesh. L want to produce plays 
of American life by American playwrights.” 

The next dressing-room presented for 
inspection is at the .'Thirty-ninth Street 
Theatre, above which in red electric lights 
the name of “Emily Stevens” shines. 


nis 


were 


Good 
actors are 
and the 


SUCCESS, 


mine, 
am | to find them? 


The Unehastened Woman, in which Miss 
Stevens is starring, lacks popular appeal. 
It is the frank, unsoftened story of an 


intellectually unchaste, physically chaste 
vampire who lures men from other women 
merely to satisfy a curious mental desire for 
power and who apparently revels in coming 
between those who love, because she is her- 
self incapable of a great, red-blooded love. 
\ amore catty, waspish figure of warped 
psychology can hardly be drawn than this 
economically independent wife. Men and 
women watch her as if fascinated. Scene after 
scene comes to its cold-blooded end, and 
Miss Stevens leaves the stage with her audi- 
ence silent, too oppressed by the havoc she 
is working, to applaud her marvelous art. 
And yet the same people go back again and 
again, and tell their friends to go. Why? 
Because Emily Stevens is one of America’s 
greatest actresses, giving the greatest per- 
formance of her career. 

So enter a mere hole in the wall, one of 
those unventilated dressing-rooms which are 
a disgrace to theatrical architecture, a hole 
cluttered with many small things, letters, 
telegrams, souvenirs, trinkets, a maid who 
is making a wonderful omelet on an electri- 
grill, a great pug dog whose loose under lip 
curls scornfully at intruders, stage and street 
gowns, luxurious furs and other fripperies. 
And in all this clutter, serenely awaiting her 
omelet, Miss Stevens, a rosecolored vision. 

“Why do you call this play futile?” sh- 


asked. “It is life. In life we do not reach a 
definite point. At least not till we die. 
While we live, we drift. You picture men 


and women as reaching the goal. Do they? 
No — one goal points to another. 

“And why should I hate to play a woman 
li'se Caroline Knolys? She is interesting. And 
people go to the theatre to be interested, 
Applause? The greatest tribute is silence, or 
the quick intake of breath. 

“Why do you criticize the play for teaching 
no lesson? Must a play do this? Why can’t 
it just be? In The Unchastened Woman, Mr. 
Anspacher has boldly ignored all bromidic 
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Supreme 


Satisfaction 


In your locality 
there is a SAN e TOX 
druggist with whom, 
because of his estab- ' 
lished reputation . for 
reliability. and — pro- 
gressiveness, it ' will 








always pay. you to 
trade. You will ree- 
ognize his store by 


the sign of the Nurse 
in the window. 
There you will find = - 





1 Tooth Paste, Face Cream, The Sign of 
Taleum Powder, Hair Tonic, the Nurse 
: ° . points out the 
Salve, Laxative and many » SAN = TOX 
other toilet. and household prepa- Druggists 


rations bearing the Lrade-mack — 


AJOX 
The Public Service Line 


any of which are positively guaranteed by the 
SAN «TOX druggist to give you the utmost in 
quality and quantity. He wil! cheerfully refund 
your money if after using any SAN «»TOX 
preparation it does not more than fulfill your 
highe st expectations. 
ou can appreciate the meaning of this 

SAN «TOX Public Service only by actually 
making a test of one of the 125 or more 
SAN « TOX preparations. 

THE DEPREE CHEMICAL Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Thousands of shippers and all y trends need 
ned Traffic Experts and Managers who 
te. to route shipments to obtain shortest mileage. 
quickest deliv.ries, lowest rates. New! created 
positions are open with salaries of to $1 
weekly. The demand ic greater than the onal. 


We Train You by MAIL 


home, in spare time, without yO up your position 
— Cost is small—we make payments to suit you 
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other Unitarian literature sent FREE. 


Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass 
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longed for the 
means of serving 
water at the din- 
ing room table so 
that it is cold, and 
that it remains so dur- 
ing the entire meal, 
without ice in the water 
served? 

The Thermos Carafe in- 
sures this wonderful result. 


rHERM 


the bottle 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 











HO has not in the long 

hours of tne night, longed 
for an ice cold drink of pure 
water, or a hot beverage, but 
has gone without, disliking 
the long journey to the ice 
box or the kitchen stove? 
Fill and put a Thermos 
jug at the side of your 
bed. It awaits your 
pleasure for the 
mere extension of 
your hand. 
Awarded Grand Prize 
by 8 International 


Any store, 
anywhere 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. . 


New York San Francisco Toronto 


+ | 85,000 Women 
Wrote Me 
Last Year 


































saved American women many thousands of 


1 
dollars, and gave them better refrigerators for 
their money. A postal today will save you ten or 
fifteen dollars. —HUGH L. Situ, President. 


The Great Direct from fac- 
tory lo you. 
v Freight prepaid. 
30 days’ free 
trial in your own 
SANITARY home 


Easy monthly 

payments if de- 
sired. 

Beautiful, sanitary. Saves its price in cost of ice. 
metal body; endmeled snowy-white inside and 
out. Easy to cleati—no dir t-catch- 
Ceacmmners. we shelves 
cushion: oors and covers— 
olseles New at- 











3 and airtight. 

Ment for ice-cold drinking 
Water. Nickel trimmings. Move- 
easy castors. Al! latest improve- 
ments. Lastsa lifetime. Awarded 
Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Adopted by U. 8. 
Government. 


Postal brings handsome free 
catalog ond factory prices. 


White Frost Refrigerator Company 
N. Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
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BE A BANKER 
Splendid opp iti I work, short 
hours. all holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, 
good salary. Learn at home. Diploma in six 











months. Catalog free. EDGAR G. ALOORN, Pres. 
Amisican School of Banking, 406 €. State St., Columbes, 0. 
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or sentimental appeal. I am proud to play 
the woman he has drawn. I revel in her. 
she is a new type. Such a part falls to an 
actress just once in her lifetime. Caroline 
Knolys uses her brain instead of her emotions. 
Usually a woman ‘emotes.’ No other word 
expresses the idea so well— she emotes. 
Caroline knows that the successful woman 
controls her emotions. Can you picture her 
2s being anything except successful? I 
cannot. She hangs above the abyss — 
failure. Then suddenly. her own keen wit, a 
twist of her scintillating humor, saves her. 
America worships success. Caroline Knolys 
never fails. That is why the public comes to 
see her — The Unchastened Woman.” 

Miss Stevens is wrong. The public comes 
to see great acting redeem a futile, uncon- 
vincing play. 

On the other side of Broadway—to be 
quite exact, at the Harris Theatre—reigns 
another young woman who has triumphed 
through personality. Her name is Marjorie 
Rambeau. In private life she is the wife of 
Willard Mack, author of Kick In, and other 
more or less successful plays. Mr. Oliver 
Morosco “ discovered”” Miss Rambeau on the 
Pacific Slope and brought her to Broadway in 
an unworthy setting, Sadie Love, a farce so 
unnecessarily indecent, so poorly built that 
it must have failed after its first night, but 
for the personality of Miss Rambeau. Artis- 
tic opportunity she has none, yet she rises 
above her réle, and throws her spell over 
seasoned, blasé theatrical goers who endure 
the play that they may see her. 

Some critics compare Miss Rambeau with 
Miss Maude Adams; others with Miss Ethel 
Barrymore. Both are right. In drama 
Miss Rambeau has the same sob in her voice, 
the same wi.tful appeal to the finer emotions 
that Miss Adams has. In comedy, she has 
the smartness, the intonations and many 
small mannerisms suggestive of Miss Barry- 
more. But it is folly to attempt any analyza- 
tion of Mis. Rambeau’s appeal. She is here 
on Broadway by reason of Miss Stevens’s 
definition of a good play. She just is. 

Miss Rambeau refuses to pose. She insists 
upon speaking her mind: 

“This is not my really-truly début on 
Broadway, you know. I played here first in 
Kick In, Mr. Mack’s sketch, before it was 
made into a big play; then in So Much for 
So Much. But Sadie Love has placed me on 
the theatrical map. I haven't had time yet 
to decide what sort of big rdle I want to play. 
But I know I don’t want to play Ibsen or 
Strindberg women or any role which must be 
dissected or analyzed before you know what 
the woman is doing. I want simple, primitive 
roles. I believe I am a primitive woman. I 
am quite sure that if anybody tried to take 
away the man I loved, I would not stop to 
analyze motives. I would hurt somebody — 
yes, I would, like the women Sardou pictures. 
I’m afraid I'd just plain tear my hair and the 
other woman's, and cut somebody up and 
land in jail. 

“And I know I ought not to say this — I 
ought to be modern. I have a roomful of 
books on modern thought. I read them. 
But I don’t care for them. I love people, 
real, human people, with red blood, and the 
capacity for suffering instead of thinking.” 

“I’m glad you like me in Sadie Love, but 
I cannot tell you just how I worked out the 
characterization. While I realized that her 
position was preposterous, absurd, I wanted 
my audience to be sorry for me. You see, 
several years ago, when I was playing in a 
small stock company, Miss Julia Arthur 
passed through our town and came to the 
theatre. After the performance she sent for 
me, and, of course, my first question was, 
‘How can I get to Broadway?’ She replied, 
‘Do not fret. Work along the line you are 
following now; and someone will find you. 
Real ability cannot be hidden, even in 
Nevada, which you feel is a million miles 
from Broadway. And remember one point 

—a girl of your type should be serious 
always serious. Play comedy seriously.’ 

“And I have taken her advice. I play 
Sadie Love seriously, in the atmosphere of 
farce. Everybody has been lovely to me 
—and I hope I shall stop a long time on 
Broadway.” 

And if she does—in Sadie Love — its 
author should make nightly obeisance to that 
elusive, analysis defying quality in Miss 
Rambeau — personality. 


NEXT MONTH: Another article by 
Mrs. Richardson, “ Am I My Hus- 
band’s Keeper?”; also a one-act 
play, “The Aliens” by Charles 
Hanson Towne. 

















How Dad 
Broke Up the 
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Carom or Pocket Billiards played at home gives boys a manly way to let loose 


their 40-horse energy. Jt keeps them off the 


In homes that have the “Baby Grand,” the parents write us it’s solved the boy problem. j 
Why. don’t you learn to be a robust boy or girl again? One Brunswick Home Table brings 
33 royal games—and each one makes grown-ups feel a year younger. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand’ 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables | 


This family of Brunswick Tables leads the 
world because they are scientifically built. 

Fast, ever-level billiard S, famous Mon- 
arch cushions—life, speed and accuracy of 
angle. Sizes and styles to fit all homes, regardless 
of room. 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


“Grand” and “Baby Grand” Brunswicks are 
made of genuine San Domingo mahogany, with 
rich inlaid design. 

We can use these beautiful woods because we 
are building for thousands yearly, and quantity 
output cuts our factory cost way down. 

“Quick Demountable” Brunswicks can be 
Set up anywhere in a jiffy and easily taken down 
after play. 









“Baby Grand’”’ 


w 
playing outfit. 








Combination Carom and Pocket Table 
ith Accessory Drawer that holds ful! 
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Corner Gang 
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“Convertible” Brunswicks are handsom 
library and dining tables that give you grown- 
up carom and pocket billiards, too. 


30-Day Trial—Balls, Etc., FREE! 


Yes, complete High-Class Playing Outfit in- 
cluded without extra cost—Balls, Cues, Rack, 
Markers, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 

Accept our home trial offer and let the table 
win every member of the family. Color-photos, 
low prices, and easy terms all shown in our 
handsome book—“Billiards—The Home Mag- 
net.” Ji's FREE. Lest you forget, mail the 
coupon now. 
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This Brings Billiard Book FREE 
The Brunswick -Ralke-Oollender Co. 


Dept. 81-N, 628-638 8. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
Send free postpaid your color photo book 


*‘Billiards—The Home Magnet”’ 


and tell about your home trial offer 
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Enjoy this Unusual Comfort 


Don’t sleep on a sagging bedspring. Don’t lie with spine crooked, body sunken, 


in an uncomfortable, injurious position. 


Enjoy solid comfort and sound, refreshing sleep, on a Foster “ Ideal’ Spring. You 
lie flat, on a level, in a natural, healthful position. 


up evenly, uniformly, buoyantly. 


Two springs in one, so reinforced that sagging and rolling to center are impossible. The spira 
coils yield separately to depression of hips and shoulders and conform to the natural lines of the 
At a moderate initial cost, it provides life-long sleep luxury 
any spring that is hung from the ends of a frame and will naturally depress or sag in the cente: 

, 


body. 


Made of metal — sanitary, durable — and plain or upholstered, for wood, iron and brass b 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet ** No. 6" with information on importance of right sleeping 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Marble St., Utica, N. Y, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold on 30 nights’ trial. 





It cradles the body, holds it 


~such as is impossible wit 
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If your dealer can't supply you, write u 














ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
p A f NT iscures want Owen Patents. Send for 
3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. 


I help you market your invention, without .charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 48 Owen Bidg., Waithington, PD. 0. 


Write for How to Obtain a 
PATENT Patent. List of Patent Buyer 

and Inventions Wanted 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability 
Patents advertised Free 


sent free upon request , 
VICTOR J. EVANS & GO., Patest Aitys., 750 Ninth, Weshiagtoe, D.C. 


inventions Sen 


Our tour book 
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| “Lazy Dollars” 


Dollars are curiously like 
men. If you let them “take 
it easy and lead lazy lives, 
they will earn you only 3% 
or 4%. But you can make 
them earn 5' 2% to 6%, with 
pertect safety, by investin 

in First Mortgage Serial 
Real Estate Bonds. They 


come in convenient denomi- 


nation—$1,000, $500, $100. 
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The soundness of these secur- 
ities 1s proven by the record 
of this House-—34 years 
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A Short Time 
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To yield well over 5% 
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obtained by those who have 
bought Public Utility Bonds is 
so satisfactory that every pro- 
spective investor should be im- 
pressed with the intrinsic merit 


The income from Public Utility 
Ronds is greater than from either 
standard Municipals or Rails. 
Let us send you an attractive 
Public Utility Bond Offering. 
Ask for Circular No. AS-16s. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Baltimore 














Free Service to Our 
Readers 


The McClure Financial Booklet will be 
sent to McClure readers who wish 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions which 
have been asked from time to time by 
the imvestor in search of iaformation 
This booklet will be sent free upon 
request Address all communications to 
McClure Financiat and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York 


OR several reasons women are 
taking a greater interest than 
formerly in the investment cf 
money. Obviously their increas 
ing education and independence are 
partly responsible, together with their 
more active participation im business life. 
This tendency may also gain momentum 
from the example of European nations 
during the war. Then, too, the growth cf 
wealth automatically leaves larger sums 
in the hands of women through the 
breaking up of single fortunes into 
estates 
But bearing more directly upoa the 
purpose of this article is the growing 
feeling that in martiage, 4 true partner 





| ship, while requiring perhaps less phys'- 





cal pam and labor of the wife than 
formerly, involves an ever-mounting 
share of responsibility m the larger 
affairs of the firm. Wives no longer spin 
and churn, at least among the classes 
that invest. money in bonds. Even on 
the farm, machmery does more work 
every day. Among the investing classes 
certamly women do not have ten 
children as often as they did a hundred 
years age. Why then should not the wife 


- | look after the conservation of money if 


her husband earns it? In many cases it 
is really ber duty, according te all logic 
and common sense, te save and invest, 
to keep personal accounts and lock after 
not only the fire and accident insurance, 
but the life insurance as well. 

Then, too, as industry becomes 
standardized, even men with families 
move mere than formerly from place te 
place Fifty years ago a man grew up 
with his firm. Today salesmen, buyers, 
skilled mechanics, foremen, and supetin- 
tendents go without hesitation from city 
to city, where the best positions offer. 
So there are more renters and fewer home 
owners. The home is not a permanent 
woman’s castle any longer. Her task is 
to see that enough money 1s saved and 
carefully invested to make it possible to 
move when her husband’s great oppor- 
tunity for advancement comes, without 
being burdened by the necessity of 
selling a house or making payments vpov 
it. This tendency partly accounts for 
the increase in the number of small 
investors. It makes imperative some 
knowledge on the woman’s part of safe 





media for the family’s surplus funds. 
A great many women have told this 
department their personal mvestment 
problems. While many have been 
unmarried or widowed ibheritors of 
money, seeking to invest it to the best 
advantage, fully as large a number have 
been working women, or wives trying to 
|. provide an education for their children 
and utilizing as best they might the 
surplus earnings of their husbands. 
One result of having to face these 
| problems has been the realization that 
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Should Women Invest? 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance Department 
is prepared to give general advice on the 
subject of investments and insurance, 
also information on standard investment 
securities. A nominal charge of two dol- 
lars per inquiry is made because of the 
great number of inquiries received. Ad- 
dress all letters to McClure Financial and 
Insurance Department, McClure Building, 
New York. Mr. Atwood cannot undertake 
lo give any stock market prophecies, 
nor bo suggest speculative opportunities, 








women’s investment needs are as com- 
plicated as those of men. It has been 
the custom for financial writers and 
investment bankers to err on the side of 
loo much and consequently too expen- 
sive safety. Often women are dismissed 
with a list of “gilt edged savings bank” 
bonds, paying enly about 444 per cent. 
interest. ~ Probably it is well for a woman 
who is living cn her income to have part 
of her funds placed in the impregnable 
fortress of “legal” bonds. But im the 
majority of cases it is necessary to ob- 
tain at least 5) per cent. on the estate, 
and so some departure must be made 
irom the trustee class of securities. 
That women as a sex are more ignor- 
ant of investment subjects than men, I 
am by no means sure, although their 
ignorance is of a different kind. Men as 
a rule have more of a smattering know!l- 
edge about investments, but much of 
what they know is not true. Women 
have the advantage often of starting 
fresh, as it were. The hardest feature of 
their ignorance to deal with ts_ their 
unwillingness as a rule to try to learn 
They look upon Finance as utterly 
beyond their ken. So the practical point 
to be made is the necessity for such 
women to read an elementary book on 
stocks and bonds. There are plenty of 
such books within the comprehension of 
all, a few being given on the next page. 


OME small degree of organized 
knowledge is absolutely the first step 
that should be taken by a woman 
desirous of investing money. Don't 
write a financial editor: “How shall I 
invest $10007"" You will merely drive 
him distracted. In the same way a 
conscientious broker or bond dealer will 
be puzzled by the same question and will 
take refuge in advising only ultra con- 
servative securities, which are the most 
expensive; or if he is less acutely con- 
scientious he may conceivably be 
tempted to take advantage of the vague- 
ness of the question and sell bonds which 
contain the greatest profit for him. But 
the woman who knows the elements of 
corporation finance and has some idea 
of the different classes of securities can 
frame a definite question or present a 
specific requirement which the financial 
editor or broker is at once able to meet. 
Two rather conflicting qualities in 
womankind present themselves in rela- 
tion to investments. Women have the 
service instinct and along with it the 
tightwad instinct. They seek petty 
bargains, deal and think in small 
monetary units and rarely dare upon 
larger ventures. Enforced domestic 
economy and the doling out of small 
allowances by husbands or fathers have 
of necessity made them small in money 
matters. Hundred-dollar bonds and 


single shares of stock interest them. 


But a small start is better than none. 
There are plenty of excellent hundred. 
dollar bonds, and scores of good stocks 
may be bought in single shares. 

On the other hand wild, reckless 
gambling with no regard to human con. 
sequences is not a normal trait in the 
female sex. I know of two cases recently 
where because of moral scruples women 
have refused to buy stocks of companies 
directly or indirectly engaged in mak. 
ing munitions of war. Women are 
constructive rather than destructive. 
They would rather give than take. The 
idea of social service appeals to them. 
Thousands ef women are in supinely 
lazy ignorance of conditions in_ the 
industry where their money is placed. 
But once arouse a woman to the fact 
that she has invested in a company 
whose products are used to destroy life 
or whose methods are careless of life 
aad limb, or even of human welfare, and 
she will probably want to better those 
conditions or sell her stock more quickly 
than a man. 

Among the great army of working 
women there are many with no kin or 
friend near enough to be their heirs. 
In such cases annuities form by far 
the safest and also the most remunera- 
tive investments for those of middle 
life and beyond. This is a subject upon 
which little is said or written, most 
unfortunately. ‘To residents of Massa- 
chusetts especially, are annuities and 
many forms of life msurance and old 
age pensions obtainable under state 
guarantees at most favorable rates. 

Safety and a fair income are usually 
the great considerations to a womah. 
‘These are best obtained in three classes 
of securities: mortgages, public utility 
bonds and preferred stocks. Each of 
the three classes has its advantages. 
Stocks are much freer from taxation 
than the other two groups and are 
obtainable always m small units. But 
more care is heeded in their selection, 
although for all practical purposes the 
highest grade preferred stocks are as 
safe as most bonds. 

Even more than a man, a womall 
should diversify her investments, and 
permit no overzealous salesman to 
persuade her to put all her eggs in one 
basket. Not only should she have 
different issues, but different types. Tf 
possible the high yield, 514 to 6 per cent. 
which mortgages, utilities and preferred 
stocks offer, should be averaged down 
just a trifle by the interspersion of a few 
municipal bonds, which are decidedly 
more safe than any of the other types. 

The average woman should avo 
real estate and _ speculative stocks 
hecause they involve too much care an 
responsibility. Nor does she generally 
require either stocks or bonds with @ 
broad, active market, because 
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The Best 


Investment Now 


In periods of business and financial 
recuperation like the present, there 
are always chances to invest to ad- 
vantage because interest has centered 
upon certain classes of securities, while 
others equally safe and desirable have 
been neglected. 


Upon request for Circular MC-35 we 
will send our pamphlet, 


“Trend of the Bond Market” 


and a list of carefully selected Munici- 
pal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 
yielding from 4% to 6%. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


New York Philadelphia San Francisco 


I Chicago 
Boston Baltimore etroit St. Louis 











Your Savings 
Will Improve 
Your Income 


in a substantial manner if you 
buy one or more of the $100 
denomination bonds which we 
offer. These bords are the 
direct obligation of a strong 
bank under supervision of a 
prosperous foreign government 
at peace with the world. 





The investment will yield 
6.54% which is an unusual in- 
come from bonds thoroughly 
safeguarded by property and 
by earnings. 


Send: for our Circular No. 

M-12 which gives particulars 
Keane,Zayas & Potts 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
15 Broad Street, New York 
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Canadian 
Bonds 


American Banks, Trust 
Companies, Insurance 
Companies and Private 
Investors are buying 
Canadian Government 
and Municipal Bonds 
in increasingly large 
amounts. The bonds 
afford a security of the 
highest character, and 
are more than ordinarily 
desirable at the present 
time returning, as they do 


5'*% to 6%% 
Wood, Gundy 


& Company 


14 Wall St. 
New York 


Toronto 
Canada 


























$e 
of hiekeet returns consistent’ with 
) 





methods First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most ug! 
investigation. Please ask for Loan Liss No. 718 

it also for investors. 





Lawrence Kans 


PERKINS& CO 





invests for income rather than for either 
profit or to have a readily salable 
security to meet the demands of busi- 
ness. The result is that mortgages, 
public utility bonds and small municipal 
bonds are often suitable for a woman and 
not for a business man who is con- 
tinually in and out of the market. 
Other minor considerations suggest 
themselves, but may be dismissed. The 
main point is that unless a woman is 
earning a large salary or has very large 
means, she cannot afford to speculate. 


Thus what she requires is a fair, certain | 
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and regular income, rather than uncer- | 


tainty and irregularity combined with 


possibilities of great profit. One cannot | 


have everything. 
Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Money and Investments (a Dictionary), 
by Montgomery Rollins. 

Investors’ Almanac; Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

Practical Investing, by Franklin Escher. 

How to Invest Money, by George G. 
Henry. 

McClure’s Financial Booklet. 

American Corporations—Legal Rules gov- 
erning Corporation, Organization and Man- 
agement, with Forms and Illustrations—by 
John J. Sullivan, Assistant Professor of Law 
at the University of Pennsylvania. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

American Business Law Legal Forms—by 
John J. Sullivan. D. Appleton & Co. 

The last two books cover clearly the essen- 
tial legal questions which arise when organ- 


| izing a corporation and in regard to many 
| business subjects. The books are intended as 


much for the business man as for the lawyer. 

A list of bonds particularly suited for wo- 
men has been prepared by the Women’s 
Department of William P. Bonbright & Co., 
Inc., 14 Wall Street, New York. It is sug- 
gested that you send to them for this list. 
Ask for List 2M. 

Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., 14 Wall Street, 
New York, are offering a short time invest- 
ment of unusual merit. Those interested in 
short time obligations should ask Hodenpy). 
Hardy & Co. for their Circular No. M-70. 

A description of a Public Utility Bond 
which is very, desirable from the point of 
view of Public Utility men is given in Circular 
No. AS-165 which A. B. Leach & Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, will send on request. 

A very desirable $100 bond to yield 6.54% 
is being offered by Keane, Zayas & Potts, 
15 Broad Street, New York. Ask for their 
Circular No. M-12. 

Those interested in Canadian Municipals 
can obtain full and detailed information on 
this class of high grade securities by writing 
to Wood, Gundy & Co., C. P. R. Building, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Interesting information about Railroad 
and Public utility bonds will be sent upon re- 
quest by N. W. Halsey & Co., 49 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Send for booklet Mc35. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York City, contains many interesting 
discussions on bonds in general with particu- 
lar references to Public Utility Bonds. Cop- 
ies may be had free upon request. 

“Public Utility Companies and the Inves- 
tor,” by Albert H. Bickmore, is the title of a 
very interesting 32-page illustrated brochure, 
discussing bond and stock values and their 
relation to properties and earnings. Copies 
may be had free upon request from A. H. 
Bickmore & Company, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago, and 1 Wall Street, New York, will 
send upon request Straus’s Investor’s Maga- 
zine, also Booklet No. D-551: 

Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about six 
per cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 

A new booklet called “The Cumulative 
Investment Plan” has been issued by John 
Muir & Co. It shows how profitable a pro- 
gram can be made which consists of saving 
$5, $25 or $50 a month, using these savings 
as instalments in payment for sound securi- 
ties and reinvesting the income in more 
securities in the same way. The booklet 
opens up a most interesting way to financial 
independence. 

The Continental Trust Company, 244 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., upon receipt of 
a request, will mail you a list of Municipal 
Bonds yielding from 5% to 6%; also a list 
of high class street improvement. bonds 








have: 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


information of women 


Philadelphia 





To Women 
Who Manage Their Affairs 


Our Women’s Department believes that every woman should 


Expert and unprejudiced advice on investments. 
A practical understanding of her own affairs. 
As great a return on money invested as is consistent 
with safety of principal. 
Reports on her investments from time to time. 
Our Department stands ready to give such advice and for the 
interested has 
2-M, containing a list of investments yielding liberal returns, 
which will be sent on application. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


William P. Bonbright & Co. 


Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 


Boston 


compiled Circular No. 


Detroit 




















Argentine Rails. 


Attractive Investments 


We are prepared to Quote the Mar- 
ket and Execute Orders in 


Argentine Central 
Buenos Aires & West. 
Buenos Aires & Pacific 
Buenos Aires & Grt.So. 


Send for Descriptive Letter ‘A.M.’ 


Renskorf, Lyon &Co 


(Investment Department) 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members} New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street ( “you"? ) New York 








Breaking Traditions 

The brutal expression, “ i i 
Business” has gone the way of all 
truths. It is used to excuse a dominating 
pur; of unfair profits. i 
he investment business is an advisory 
one to its clients,—unbiased, frank, and in 
careful confidence. 

We welcome your confidence if you are 
serious in your desire to improve your 
financial standing, and if you in turn 
appreciate that we are extending gratis the 
v “- training and experience. 
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Ask us for our Current 
Offerings. Circular CL33 


JAH Bickmore & 


Ill BROADWAY, NY. 
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Good Investments In 


Public Utilities 


Securities 
Yielding from 5% to 8% 
Outlined in our Current Letter ‘‘B’’ 
Copy sent on request 


WILLIAMS, TROTH & COLEMAN 


Investment Securities 
60 Wall St. New York 
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We Recommend 


ADEPRESSION-PROO! 

SECURITY of unques- 
tioned stability, to yield 632 % 
and at a price within the 
reach of every investor, large 





or small. Nickels and dimes 
to the extent of $20,943,300 
passed last year into the cash 
registers of the 139 retail five 
and ten cent stores of the 


S. S. Kresge Co. 


as compared with $13,258,227 
in 1913 and $7,923,064 in 1911. 
The company is capitalized for 
$2,000,000 Seven Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and $10,000,000 Common Stock. 
Earnings of nine times pre- 
ferred dividends, cash on hand 
in excess of all liabilities and 
a market value of $14,500,000 
for the Common Stock give 
an idea of the protection af- 
forded the holders of the pre- 
ferred shares. 


We have purchased for our 
own account the entire issue of 
preferred stock—$2, 000,000 
par value $10.00, and are of- 
fering our holdings, subject to 
change in price, at $10.75 per 
share, at which price the in- 
vestment yields 63% . 


Write for copy of President 
Kresge’s official letter, and our 
special circular (M) giving full 
particulars regarding this new 
issue of 7% Preferred Stock. 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Seven Wall St. Penobscot Bldg. 
New York Detroit 


BONDS sinew 
No Income Tax 
Accepted by U. S. Government as securit 
for Postal Savings [Bank_ De- Ov 

4 to 6 ¢ 


sits. Instead of 2% Postal 
ank interest,these bonds pay you 
We handle nothing but the solid securities 
Write for booklet K,“‘ Bonds of Our Country" —F REE 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, O, 
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ettonitenna 
$75,000,000 


In Dividends During 1916 


@ This is the approximate amount of 
cash.that will be paid to Standard Oil 
stockholders in 10916, being exclusive of 
stock dividends and subscription rights, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, 
which will probably also be distributed. 

Payment of stock dividends and sub- 
scription rights by the Standard Oils, 
from time to time, have made them 
real bonanzas for the investing public. 
The longer one holds a Standard Oil 
Share, the larger his profits become, 
because each successive distribution of 
stock or rights greatly increases its value 
@ Our free Blue Book will give you a 
clear insight to the Standard Oils and 
the present oil situation Ask for 11A, 
including booklet explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


CLATTERY26 


Investment Acuritie/ 
I 
40 Exchange Place 


stablished 1908) 


C>UMULTNANNUUNNCS>SNEUNULEUEENCOUHAHANNNNN4AComOLTHHANANNNALE@OUIE 


New York 


eT TT cot 


—— 
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The Cumulative 
Investment Plan 


The Cumulative Investment Plan is 
he perfection of the Partial Payment 
Plan. It is the Partial Payment Plan of 
u “ t 1 con Cinuous Operation. 
capital grows fast when 
ysaveit It grows faster 
while you save it. It 


n you reinvest the m- 
m securities already 
shares o t Sarne 





Send tor Booklet 12-8 


“The Cumulative Investment Plan” 


JohaMuir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 




















Netting 644% and 7% in’ 
denominations of 8200 to 
210.000. 


Millions placed without 
loss should inspire confi- 
dence. Mortgages never 
more than 40% of ap- 


, Ss praised value. Report of 


Wun & Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies with each 


loan. Write for further information. 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & TRUST CO. 


Rooms 311-312-313 
First-Bridgeport National Blidg.. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Northern Agents of 
The Georgia Loan & Trust Co., 








paying 7%, and all free from the Government 
Income Tax. 

For distribution among investors Merrill 
Lynch & Co., of 7 Wall Street, New York 
City, have prepared a group of circulars on 
the investment merits of the securities of the 
Five and Ten Cent Chain Store Corporation, 


from the standpoint of the investor in both | 


Common and Preferred shares. Write for 
group circular “Chain Stores M-100.” 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley, Mass., furnishes reportsand weekly 
charts which help its subscribers to anticipate 
sharp changes in commodity and labor prices. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Com- 
pany, 15 Wall St., New York. 

Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
Mortgages may be obtained by writing for 
list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Company, 
903 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail 
free of charge a booklet giving details 
regarding their plan of Banking by Mail. 

In their booklet “How,” Beyer & Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York, describe 
in detail an attractive small payment plan 
for the purchase of investment bonds which 
does not increase the cost of the bonds pur- 
chased. A copy of this booklet will be sent 
upon request. 

To those interested, the Citizens Savings 
& Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly 
send Booklet D, which explains their system 
of Banking by Mail. 

The Title Guaranty & Trust Company, 
993 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn., will send 
upon request an interesting booklet describing 
Georgia farm loans. Write for booklet M-32. 

Renskorf, Lyon & Company have ready 
for distribution a letter explaining the merits 
of certain industrial Preferred stocks, which 
the great improvement in industrial lines 
throughout this country makes especially 
timely. 

Williams, Troth & Coleman, 60 Wall 
Street, New York, will be pleased to send 
upon request an interesting booklet describ- 
ing a varied list of high grade public utility 
securities. Send for booklet Mc41. 

Perkins & Company, Lawrence, Kansas, 
publish an interesting booklet describing 
high grade farm mortgages. Send for list 
and booklet M.1. 

“Six Per Cent. and Safety” is the title of 
a booklet describing a 6 per cent. short term 
bond, which 1s now being offered to the in- 
vestment public. 


| Security Company, Knabe Building, New 





Macon, Georgia | 














AN INCOME OF $7.50 


on the first day of Every Month of the Year 


$1,500 in Three $500 | 
Commercial Security Co. Bonds 


é is may be judged fron 

the fact tk ey ace bought for the investment of 

their own funds by over 300 national banks, stat 
unks and trust mpani including a number 

yr n New York and Chicag« 

W ste to-day for corcular M-4 

COMMERCIAL SECURITY CO. 


! 1908. R ree 


the n 


$7,000,000 
Knabe Building New York City 


| and on partial payment plan. 


York City, for booklet M C 8. 

People interested in oil stocks, especially 
Standard Oils, may obtain valuable circular 
matter on the subject by writing to Slattery 
& Company, 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
asking for Circular 11-A. 

Your request sent to L. R. Latrobe & Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York City, will 
bring a free copy of the “Investor's Guide,” 
together with the firm’s Weekly Market 
Review. 

Booklet Mc 6, issued by the F. B. Collins 
Investment Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, gives interesting information on high- 
grade Oklahoma Farm Mortgages. 

“‘Bonds of our Country” tells how bonds 
accepted by the United States Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations 
Write for 
Booklet K, New First National Bank, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Books Received 


Problems of Community Life, by Seba EI- 
dridge, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

The Future of World Peace, by Roger W. 
Babson; Babson Statistical Organization 

The Creation of Wealth, by J H. Lockwood; 
Standard Publishing Co. 

Public Utility Economics, by 
Y. M. C. A., New York City 

Money and Transportation in Maryland, by 
Clarence P. Gould, Johns-Hopkins Press 


Westside 


| Government Aid to Home Owning and Hous- 








High Grade Stocks 


and bonds may be purchased by the 
PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 
4 moderate first payment secures such a purchase. 
Wrice fo: Booklet No. 49 
HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


THE ROOKERY 15 WALL 8ST. 
cnH10460 NEW TORE 











ing of Working People in Foreign Coun- 
tries, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 

Life Insurance, by Solomon S. Huebner; D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Book of Thrift, by T. D. MacGregor; 
Funk & Wagnalls 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 


tion by trained experts of the mal integrity of | 
the advertiser of the soundness of the proposi- 
tion, While we cannot tee the result in any 


rticular case, the acceptance of the advertisement 
y us is evidence of the —— character that the 
advertiser is worthy of p confidence. 


Write to the Commercial | 
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}||| 460 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
= 


Sunset Service Bureau will tell you an 


McCLURE’S for APRIL, 


the envelope, we'll send you a get-acquainted-copy 


s: ~~ ~Y 


Lear 





—_ ES. 


ing you want to know 


about routes, resorts, highways and hotels, or business and 
farming opportunities on the Pacific Slope. We'll answer your 
letter about such things without charge; if you'll drop a dime in 


SUNSET, 











———_, ) 





Y DAY out here we do a lot of 
things; a dip in the Pacific; a set of 
tennis; a climb on foot or in auto to 


the top of a mountain for a snowball fight. 
SUNSET has to interest folks who have all 
these varied interests; naturally we're in- 
teresting to those who haven't. af A lot of 
people who have the money and time to 
get the most out of life live here; and 
nearly all of them read SUNSET; now I 5c. 
a copy, $1.50 a year. Advertisers please 
read and note. 


Sunset Magazine 




















ing of war. 


hap 
to the future. 


reaction. 





For particulars — 


Engineering Offices 


Can Prosperity Keep Up? 
Prepare now to offset an 
business effect of the end- 


Keep posted on what’s 
ning today as a guide 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


which will be sent 
gratis — address Dept. M-19 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical a) or oe of its Character 
nv. 8. 


4 





























and 
only. 


loss of a Dollar. 


and list. 


Large and small amounts. Our 
Mortgages are selected with care, 
by the choicest lands 
33 years’ experience without the 


Send for descriptive booklet “T” 


E.JHANDER,&,C2- 


1583 
F Capital and Surplus One-Half Million Dollars 














Were Right on the Ground 













111 Broadway 








mailed free on request. 





LR .JATROBE & Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS | 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS 
ALL CURB SECURITIES 


New York 


Partial Payment Plan and Investor's 
Guide (270 pages), revised to date, also 
Circular M-3 and Weekly Market Review 
































Our long experience in the farm 
| than a good farm mortgage. 











cities and towns 


and they earn twice as much. 











SAFE MUNICIPAL BONDS 
5% | tree from income Tax | 7% 
These bonds are the direct obligations of prosperous 
They are not special assessment street 
improvement bonds, but general obligations secured by 
the taxing power: of the community—frtor /iens toevery 
other form of encumbrance. Qur Municipal Bonds are 
accepted by the U.S Government as security for Postal 
Savings Deposits. Just as safe as U.S. Treasury Bonds 

Issued in coupon form, ia 
denominations of $500 ancl $1,000. Safe, profitable and 
readily convertible. Write for latest list. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
246 Fourth Ave., Dept. 9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





2233.2 Oklahoma Os 
Farm Mortgages 


Combine Safety, bigh yield, no fluctuation, prompt interest payments 
’ 3 H snevtgage business without the loss of @ 


dollar to @ customer, shows there is no better security in the world 


Sexp ror Booxier Mc 6 


THE F, B. COLLINS INVESTMENT CO, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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you get 28 home. 


Savings ban 





diversified, highly productive Pac. 
These 
Write for List 


























and Booklet 


Oreson Washington [daho Farm Mortgages 
made with our own funds after rigid examination; on 
N. W. farms only. 
sound securities (farm values 3 for 1) net you 
MORTGAGE COMPANY on 
903-8 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


6% 
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SPEAKING 
Greatest offer 
made. Written 
by Dr, Freder: 
ickB. Robinson 
A.B..A.M.,Ph. 


at 


authoritative. 
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In many homes throughout the land the 
first of the month has been transformed 
from a dreary bill-day to a cheerful 


Prudential Dap 
The National Pay-day 


All because the bread-winners in these 
homes had learned about and realized 
the value of Monthly Income Insurance. 
Have you? 


Write Dept. 32 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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fo « is the most exceptional opportunity ever offered 
bitious men and women everywhere to build a 

future of mer inde to oy) — 
se out of an o ti t 

wages and offers no future, into e a a lucrative protes- profes- 

sion of importance and big 


$3,000 to $10,0 000 Yearly 


That’s what Lawyers earn—and more. 
Th is practi: y po ae e 
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walk of life, Thoneed for Lawyersls now 
iter than ever, 

‘or success that a you. "YO 

Become a LAWYER 


We say YOU, and we MEA Tee, nomiryee 















you are or what your present occu; We 
mabe it easy—we guide you right—2 =" the 
footsteps of America’s most success: at wyers. 





We »yrain You by MAIL 


time. F. 
= —-+-- = tly is the onl uire- 
—. LaSalle law text is edited in 

language age by Seance Parker Hall, 
of Univ. of Chicago Law School, and and by 
James De Witt Andrews, Mem- 
ber Faculty Northwestern Univ. and 


Become an LL.B. , Professorsin such 
haws 3 of Illinois niversities as 
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“Unele Sham!” 
[Continued from page 15] 





immovable object. It met instead a weak 
- windy old cripple full of phraseology and 
ear. 

“At which the other nations all sat down 
and had a good laugh. 

“*Who’s the old guy with the plug hat 
and the striped pants sitting over there count- 
ing his money?’ asks Austria. 

“**Oh, only old Uncle Sham,’ says Germany. 

“*Will he stand up for his rights?’ asks 
Austria. 

“*Stand up for his rights!’ says Germany. 
‘Why, only last week I blew up a bunch of 
his folks and all he did was holler. Stand 
up for his rights!’ says Germany scornfully. 
*He’s got about as much spirit as an angle- 
worm. Alongside of him, a jellyfish looks 
like a Numidian lion. He’s been sitting 
around on the edge of this free-for-all for 
a year and a half now, and he hasn’t had 
sense enough to buy himself even a bean- 
shooter. 

“*Hello,’ says Germany, turning around, 
‘here comes a ship with some Americans on 
it. Let’s blow it up so he'll write me an- 
other note. I haven't had any fun in a 
week,’ 

“And the other nations, seeing Germany 
getting away with it, say to themselves, 
‘Why in Sam Hill should we pay any atten- 
tion to the McGuffey Third Reader stuff that 
this old bird with the chin piece is pulling? 
If he gets in the way, slam him one. All 
he’ll do will be to go home and write some- 
body a letter about it.’ 

““And there’s the poor old man today. 
Nobody likes him. Nobody respects him. 
Even a little nation like Mexico sits in the 
corner thumbing its nose, and every once in 
a while shying a brick at him. 

“* And the reason is that he showed himself 
up as a verbose old four-flusher right at the 
jump. Watchful Waiting! Is that any- 
thing but a synonym for Ignominious In- 
action? Or Contemptible Cowardice? First 
Mexico bluffed him to a standstill. Huerta 
is dead — but he never saluted the flag. 

“And Germany, seeing our mighty policy 
of Supine Shamelessness, blows up the Lusi- 
tania... . After that, why worry? All 
the old incompetent wil! do is to holler his 
head off for a disavowal. And if the Ger- 
man treaty with Belgium was only a scrap 
of paper, what in blazes is a disavowal? 

“No man is afraid of anybody he can lick. 
And when anybody starts in to make it a 
point to take a licking every day before break- 
fast; when a man lets even ten-year-old 
children and cripples wallop him; when he 
hasn’t enough sand to resent even the slaugh- 
ter of his children in cold blood and the rape 
of his women in colder; how can he expect 
anything but contempt, hatred and abuse? 


“ae people that say that if Roosevelt 
had been president, we would long ago 
have been plunged into the war make me 
sick. We would have taken a definite and de- 
termined stand at the outset, and there would 
never have been begun this miserable chain 
of circumstances that has kept us twisting 
and turning and shifting and sidestepping 
like an old maid in a mud puddle. . . . It’s 
the present policy of Be Sure You're " 
and Then Back Up that’s done that. . 

You don’t start anything with a strong man. 
You don’t dare to. You don’t tell Jack 
Johnson what you think of him. You know 
mighty well that if you do, you'll review the 
proceedings from the third astral plane. 
But your Uncle Henry, who is old and feeble, 
you can maul around as you choose. If 


‘of | Roosevelt had been president, things would 


never have started to begin to commence. 

“Tf he had told Huerta to salute the flag 
you bet your life Huerta would have saluted 
it, or they’d have gone to the mat. And it 
wouldn’t have been the old Indian that was 
on his feet, dusting off his clothes at the 
finish. 

“And the Lusitania —— 

“One bright, May morning, that benevo- 
lent old humanitarian, von Tirpitz, pirouettes 
up to the Imperial Palace where the Kaiser 
is sitting on the front stoop, sharpening his 
mustaches and waiting for the postman to 
bring him his bread ticket. 

““*Good morning, Von,’ says the Kaiser. 

““*Good morning, Kais,’ says von Tirpitz. 

“*Well, what’s on your mind?’ says the 
Kaiser. 

“**T’ve got an idea that it would be a good 














“Pretty soft for him” 


F course, it’s pretty soft for the man who has made 
good. But, if you look behind for the real cause of 
his success, you'll find that luck played no part whatever— 


TRAINING did it. Yes, TRAINING secured through 
spare-time study. TRAINING is the big difference be- 
tween you and the man who holds down the sort of job 
you'd like to have. Don’t worry because others get 
ahead. Train yourself with the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools for the job you have in mind 
and you can do as well or even better. 

Tens of thousands of men, at one time no better off than you, 


now hold good jobs as the direct result of I. C. S. training. 
Last year more than five thou- Oa OU 08 HR 
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e ted on trucks to facilitate and re 
| duce cost of movies, and shipping. Write today for 
catalogue and particulars. 


|HERSCHELL SPILLMAN COMPANY, 
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220 Sweeney St.. North Tonawanda, New York 
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From “The Little Indian’ 


The Seneca Vestpocket Camera 


which takes pictures 15s 
x 2% inches (regular vest- 
pocket size), has a back 
that comes off for loading 
and a front that comes out 
automatically to full ex- 
tent, into exact focus. 


Seneca 
Cameras 


are all real picture getters. Simple, quick, sure, each model 
for 1916 has new refinements, new features which add to 
their ability to getall the action, all the beauty into the picture. 
























$7, $8.50, $12.50, $22.5% 
according to Lens and Shutter 
Equipment 


Sold on 10 days’ free trial—The Vestpocket, and Seneca 
Junior (2% x 3% vestpocket), Scout, Folding Scout and Roll 
Film Senecas are made in all sizes and accommo- 
. date any standard make of film. 


Ask your dealer or 
Send for Free 1916 Seneca Catalog 


It tells all about Senecas, helps you select the one best suited 
to your requirements and gives valuable hints on the art of 
picture making. 


Druggists, Jewelers, Slationers and Dealers should 
write today for a description of the Seneca Depart 
ments including Cameras, Film, Paper and 
Supplies, which we install for from $50 up 


SENECA CAMERA MFC. CO. i, 
251 STATE ST., fo a, ¥ 
Rochester, N.Y. 4 S Fe lgencys, 
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What Standardization Means 


to Automobile Buyers 


T means VALUE—the utmost in efficiency per dollar 

of cost. Just to the extent that a car is standard- 

ized does the buyer’s dollar approach the maximum 
of purchasing power. 


Standardization means definite, proved ; quality, 
known manufacturing costs and reduced selling costs. 


Of the million autos that will be sold in 1916, 75% 
wiil be standardized cars selling for less than $1000.00 
each. This remarkable American achievement is the 
result of standardizing motors, starters, carburetors, 
speedometers, ignition and lighting systems, transmis- 
sions, differentials, tires, wheels, axles, rims, bearings, 
etc. 

Finally the upholstery has been standardized by the 
almost universal adoption of 


Rayntite Fabrikoid top 
material, single or double ou PONT 
texture, is guaranteed one 
year against leaking, but ABRIKOI 


built tolast the life of the 
AEG.V. 4. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


40% of all 1915 cars sold were upholstered in this 
proved, guaranteed material, and in 1916 the total will 
be nearly 60%. 

Fabrikoid is the only standardized automobile up- 
holstery. It wears better than coated splits (commonly 
sold as “genuine leather”) and has the artistic appear- 
ance and luxurious comfort of the best leather. 


To get the most for your money, buy a standardized car. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Factory, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory and Office, Toronto 


Craftsman Fabrikoid, the 
artistic and durable uphol 
stery material for furniture 
and home decoration is 
_ sold by the yard in leading 
department stores 
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scheme to blow up the Lusitania,’ says von 
Tirpitz, gently shooing a meadowlark out 
of his whiskers. ‘It'll show the world that 
we mean business.” 

“**T don’t know about that,’ says the Kaiser. 
‘There'll be a lot of Americans on board.” 

“*What difference does that make?’ says 
von Tirpitz. ‘Though if you feel like that 
about it, we can tell "em to keep off.’ 

“*Tell “em to keep off!’ says the Kaiser. 
‘Tell Americans to keep off the high seas?’ 
he says. ‘You've got a corpulent chance. 
I guess you don’t know who's president of 
the United States, do you?’ 

“*Why, no,” says von Tirpitz, ‘a lot of 
unimportant details escape me from time to 
time.” 

“*Then Ill tell you,” says the Kaiser. 
‘It’s my old pal Theodore. And, believe 
me, he’s a tough guy. You tell Americans 
to keep off the high seas, and he’s liable to 
hop over here and help himself to a handful 
of your whiskers, to say nothing of putting 
both front feet in the middle of my dining- 
room.” 

“*But he’s got nothing to hop with,” says 
von Tirpitz. ‘I could lick his whole army 
with one hand without missing a meal.” 

“*He’s got a navy,’ says the Kaiser. * And 
if you pull anything like that, he'll just send 
a convoy of about six torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, and then where'll we he?’ 

** But,” says von Tirpitz 

**Shut up,’ says the Kaiser. ‘I know that 
lad well. You try that thing- you just sug- 
gested, and he'll be over here if it’s only with 
his teeth.” 

“And then, as von Tirpitz starts to con- 
tinue, he pushes him off the front porch. 

““That idea is cold, says the Kaiser. 
*Goose-step yourself home and think of 
something else. And when you come poking 
around here again with an idea, it had better 
be good. I’m taking no chances of antagon- 
izing a nation of a hundred million people 
with a rough lad like Roosevelt running it. 
I've got trouble enough now. 

“And the Lusitania would still be sailing 
regularly. 

“And would Roosevelt, do you think, 
standing in the middle of a war-mad world, 
have allowed eighteen months to elapse, as 
the present administration has done, without 
accomplishing as much as the executive com- 
mittee of the Village Improvement Associa- 
tion could do in two meetings? Would it 
have taken him a year and a half to decide 
whether he wanted fourteen battleships with 
fifteen-inch guns, or fifteen battleships with 
fourteen-inch guns? And trying to settle 
whether he wanted a national guard or a 
constitutional reserve? Would he have 
called in all the naval and military experts 
for their opinion and then have let that opin- 
ion be all gummed up by a Josephus Daniels? 
Josephus Daniels! Look at him! ... That's 
long enough. You've seen it all. 

“Would Roosevelt have done these things? 
Not he! He'd have said, ‘I want a lot of 
good soldiers and | want ‘em quick. And 
I want the best navy I can get, and a flock 
of munitions. And if they aren’t here by 
a week from Thursday, somebody'll be busy 
putting ads. in the Situations Wanted col- 
umn.” And if the peanut-headed pacifists 
and politicians who habitually have come 
to regard our Congressional halls as a combi- 
nation pork barrel and dormitory, had op- 
posed him, he'd have gone over their heads 
to appeal to the American people. And you 
know what they'd have said, don’t you? If 
they were willing to stand for Wilson's 
Policies, can’t you see, how God-awful joy- 
ful they would be to stand by Roosevelt's? 

““Many people in this country seem to 
have an idea in their, so to speak, intellects 
that all these wondrous blessings of peace, 
prosperity, health, wealth and happiness 
that we have been enjoying for the past 
half-hundred years came to them from the 
all-loving beneficence of a sort of apotheo- 
sized Santa Claus, who wafted down the 
national chimney, bearing them on his back. 

“But is such the case? Hardly! The 
blessings that we possess today were won 
for us by our ancestors, and won by the 
sweat of their brows, the toil of their bodies 
and the blood of their hearts. That there 
are nine million, or whatever it is, automo- 
biles owned in the United States today is 
because our ancestors walked nine million 
miles behind prairie schooners; cleared the 
land with an axe in one hand and a gun in 
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the other; were massacred by the Indians 
and the British, died of heat and cold and 
exposure; but, nevertheless, with chins firm 
and heads up, fought on, and on, and on, 
watering with their blood and fertilizing 
with their bones the rich-and running land 
that.is ours today. They defied tyranny. 
And laid down their lives for the liberty we 
now enjoy. Enjoy, did TI say? I mean, 
abuse! 

“And we, their descendants, wallowing 
supinely in the wondrous wealth of this 
heritage that has come down to us, fat, 
spoiled, peevish and prosperous, the Rich 
Man’s Sons.of the world, ‘confronted for the 
first time in fifty years with an unpleasant 
duty, shirk and whine and snivel and evade! 
What we need is a darned good spanking. 

“Suppose our forebears had done as we 
are doing now: Pocahontas, and George 
Washington, and Patrick Henry, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and U. S. Grant and Nathan 
Hale? 

“Can you picture Pocahontas, as she 
watched her father getting ready to make a 
soufflé of the head of Captain John Smith, 
with a stone hatchet, saying, “Aw, I should 
worry! Let father bean him if he wants to 
He had no business to be here in the first 
place’ ? 

“Can you see George Washington, under 
the elm in Cambridge, refusing to take com 
mand of the Continental army because he 
was too proud to fight? 

“And Lincoln demanding of the South 
that they free the slaves, and the South re 
fusing, and then Lincoln saying, ‘All right, 
then. Don't free them. Ill show you who's 
boss ground here.” 

“And Patrick Henry, rising in the as 
sembly at Williamstown, Virginia, and mak 
ing his famous speech, ‘And as for me, give 
me liberty or I'll write ’em a letter about it. 
How long would that speech have remained 
in the school readers? 

“And U.S. Grant, declaring to his generals, 
‘Tl fight it out on this line if I use up all 
my stationery.” 

“And Nathan Hale, emitting the valiant 
words that have rung down the corridors 
of time, ‘My only regret is that I have but 
one typewriter to lay down for my country.’ 

“Did these men, and the thousands like 
them, do the things that they did because 
they enjoyed it? Did they leave comfort- 
able homes, their wives, their children, their 
means of livelihood, and go and sleep in the 
mud and live on dog biscuit with worms i: 
it; and fall forward with bloody gashes i. 
their bodies made by Hessian-chewed bul 
lets; finally to be dumped into a long trench 
on a barren hillside where their bones shoul.! 
rot unnamed, unknown, because they wer. 
tired of the monotony of ‘peace? 

“They did not. They did these things 
because they were Men. Because to them 
there was one thing more horrible even than 
the horrors of war; and that was the kind of 
peace that makes of men slaves, and of 
women concubines. . . . 

“And it is because of these splendid Men 
from whose loins we sprang — of these glori- 
ous women that gave us birth, that I say 
there’s yet hope for your old Uncle Sham. 
He may have been a poor old fool; but he’s 
allright at heart. Already he’s changed from 
a pacifist to a weakling. Soon, pray God 
he'll be a man again. 
when finally he cleans out his brain and his 
capitol, look out for him! 

“Don’t forget that he’s the same old lad 
that licked the Indians; that, with nothing 
but a muzzle-loading flint-lock and one sus- 
pender, walloped the English at Bunker Hill; 
that bathed himself in blood at Gettysburg: 
that freed Cuba and: the Philippines; and 
that, because of wrong to American citizens 
sailed half across the world to Tripoli to 
hang the murderers to their own yard-arms. 
He’s stood up for his own, and for other 
people’s rights for a good long time now. 
He’s fought the fight of God and man for 
a good big handful of generations. Don! 
blame him too harshly that he’s wrong now; 
it’s that he’s weakly listened to the bad ad- 
vice of a lot of bad advisers; and even they. 
perhaps, have meant well. But ‘He Meant 
Well’ is a weakling’s excuse, and a fool's 
epitaph.” 

My friend rose and looked out into the 
dying day. “I'm proud that I am an 
American at that,” he said, slowly. “Only, 
I wish to God we'd wake up!” 


“The Neutral,” by Porter Emerson 


Browne, a graphic account of how it feels to meet a sub- 


marine at sea; also “If We Should Go to War 


by Edward Mott Woolley. 


Now,” 


And when he does, - 
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Windows Lock 
Automatically 


—when equipped with this “gravity 
cam latch,” exclusive on Fenestra 
Solid Steel Windows. 

You pull the ventilator shut—the cam 
latch rides up over the weathering and 
falls inside—that’s all—your window 
is locked tight—an cffectual burglar 
and fire preventive. 

The automatic lock is only one of 
many improvements that are fast in- 
creasing the popularity of steel sash 
and driving wooden windows into the 
discard, among up-to-date architects 


and builders. 


In the development and application 
of these improvements the makers of 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Dept. D-3 


4 REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe”? 


have always excelied every other 
window manufacturer. You can find 
more exclusive improvements and con- 
veniences on a 


Fenestra Solid 
Steel Window 
than you can 
find on any 
other, whether 
it be made of 
wood or steel. 


And yet stock 


sizes of Fenestra 


sash cost no more than good wood 
sash and frames. More than that, 
stock sash can be shipped in ten days 
after receipt of your order in Detroit. 


White for our new illus- 

trated pamphlet, “It is Easy 49 
To Build With Fenestra { 
Stock Sash.” ‘ 
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Is SAFE 


Make your home safe. 





WiTHOUWT 


Burns, 


cuts, bruises, bites, abrasions, lac- 


erations, or any injury to the skin 





Six Montus Wear ir GUARANTEED 


Holeproof Hose have been bought by 
millions of people for many years. 
That fact alone is: proof enough of extraor- 
dinary value. 


Have you ever thought what you mav 
be missing by going without this brand? 

Here is practically absolute freedom from 
darning—and you have the choice of 
pure silk, silk-faced and fine lisle. 


Six pairs of the cotton hose are guar- 
anteed to_wear without holes for six 
months. Three pairs of silk are guar- 
anteed three months. If any pairs fail 
within the specified time you are given 
new hose free. 


ag = ia ttyl 


Have you heard of a better hose? 
The thing to do isto fry it. But see 


that it's genuine Holeproof Hose with the 
“ Holeproof" trademark on the box. 


Trelepract asierg 


The genuine is sold in vour 


town. sk us for dealers , 
names. Prices: Men’s, 25c 
per pir and up. Women's 
and children’s. 35c per pair 
and up. Write for free 


book that tells all about 
Holeproof. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Can+da, Ltd., London, Canada 


_ Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of remitlanc’ 
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occur when least expected. They 
are all subject to infection. Dioxogen 
protects against infection. Teach 
every member of the household to 


use it to keep little hurts from be- 





coming big, dangerous, or fatal. 


Trial bottle sent free on request or ask for Dioxogen by name 














at any drug store. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Lhere's a photographer in your town. 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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port a family, pay off a mortgage. 

dress better, buy a home or automobile. 
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ft i of the first year I bad sold more than $12) 
I he ret spend on the work I could double my sales here 
» writes Mra. W. &. DeWitt of Plorida 
Hosiery ana Klee Knit 


Underweer 
WE HAVE HELPED MORE THAN 9000 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the eame as they have done 
siery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your home tow 


No pre s experience is necessary——we show you how to make money 


an ee nial and profitable way. We are known everywhere. Our 
advert : ales easy—the quality holds the trade /ROMPT DELI 
a PECTED TERRITORY. Our free catalog tells whole story 
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Off for the Week-End 


You are never at a loss to “ know what to do” when 
you ownan “Old Town Canoe."’ There is never-ending 
pleasure in paddling around cool, shady stream or lake. 
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Old Sown Canoe 


iS is staunch and serviceable 
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the favorite of woodsmen. 

Price ¢30 . 4000 
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FRIGERATOR CO. 
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The Light that Lies 


| Continued from page 29] 
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in the case of James W. Hildebrand. The 
evidence against him is sufficient to warrant 
conviction, but there are circumstances, 
we believe, which should operate to no 
small degree in his favor. His age, his 
former high standing among men, and 
his bearing during the course of this trial, 
commend him to us as worthy of this in- 
formal appeal to your Honor’s mercy. This 
communication is offered regardless of our 
finding and is not meant to prejudice the 
verdict we have returned. In leaving the 
defendant in the hands of this Court, we 
humbly but earnestly petition your Honor 
to at least grant him the minimum penalty 
in the event that you do not see fit to act 
upon our suggestion to suspend sentence.” 

The document, which was signed by the 
twelve jurors, had been prepared by Samp- 
son, and it was his foresight that rendered 
it entirely within the law. He was smart 
enough not to incorporate it in the finding 
itself; it was a supplementary instrument 
which could be accepted or disregarded as 
the Court saw fit. 


(THE Court gazed rather fixedly at the 
sheet of paper which Was passed to him 
by an attendant. His brow was ruffled. He 
pulled nervously at his mustache. At last, 
clearing his throat, he said, addressing the 
counsel for the defense: 

“Gentlemen, do you wish to poll the jury?” 

Mr. O’Brien waived this formality. He 
and his partner seemed to be rather well 
pleased with the verdict. They eyed the 
Court anxiously, hopefully. 

“The Court will pronounce sentence on 
Friday,” announced the justice, his eye on 
the door. He acted very much like a man 
who was afraid of being caught in the act of 
perpetrating something decidedly _ repre- 
hensible. “I wish to thank the jurors for 
the careful attention they have given the 
case and to compliment them on the verdict 
they have returned in the face of rather trying 
conditions. It speaks well for the integrity, 
the soundness of our jury system. I may 
add, gentlemen, that I shall very seriously 
consider the recommendation you have made. 
The prisoner is remanded until next Friday 
at ten o'clock.” 

Half an hour later Sampson found himself 
in the street. He had spent twenty minutes 


| or more loitering about the halls of the Crim- 


inal Courts building, his eager gaze sweeping 
the throng that was forever changing. It 
searched remote corners and mounted quad- 
ruple stairways; it raked the balcony railings 
one, two and three flights up; it went down 
other steps toward the street-level floor. 
And all the while his own gaze was scouting, 
the anxious eyes of four other gentlemen were 
doing the same as his: No. 7, No. 8, No. 6 
and No. 12, They were all looking for the 
trim, natty figure and the enchanting face 
of Miss Alexandra Hildebrand — vainly 
looking, for she was nowhere to. be seen. 

And when Sampson found himself in the 
street — a bitter gale was blowing — he was 
attended by two gentlemen who justly might 
have been identified as his most intimate, 
bosem friends: the lovesick No. 7 and the 
predatory No. 12. They had him between 
them as they wended their way toward the 
Subway station at Worth Street. Sampson 
had the feeling that they were aiming to 
attach themselves to him for life. 

They accepted him as their guiding light, 
their mentor, their firm example. For all 
time they would look upon him as a leader 
of men, and they would be proud to speak of 
him to older friends as a new friend worth 
having, worth tying up to, sotosay. They 


| seemed only too ready to glorify him, and 


| to have lunch with him. 


in doing so gloried in the fact that he was 
a top-lofty, superior sort of individual who 
looked down upon them with infinite though 
gentle scorn. 

Moreover, they thought, if they kept on 
the good side of Sampson they might reason- 
ably expect to obtain an occasional glimpse 
of Miss Alexandra Hildebrand, for, with his 
keenness and determination, he was sure to 
pursue an advantage that both of them re- 
luctantly conceded. 

In the Subway local No. 7 invited Sampson 
He suggested the 
Vanderbilt, but he wasn’t sure whether he'd 
entertain in the main dining-room or in the 
Della Robbia room. He seemed confused 
and uncertain about it. No. 12 boisterously 


intervened. He knew of a nice little place 
in Forty-second Street where you can get the 
best oysters in New York. He not o 
invited Sampson to go there with him but 
magnanimously included No. 7, which wag 
more than No. 7 had done for him. 

Sampson declined. They clung to him, 
however, until they reached Times Square 
station. There he said good-by to them ag 
they left the kiosk. 

“Perhaps we may meet again,” he said 
pleasantly. No. 7 fumbled in his vest pocket 
and brought forth a soiled business card, 

“If you ever need anything in the way of 
electric fixtures or repairing, remember ‘me, 
Mr. Sampson,” he said. “Telephone and 
address as per card. Keep it, please. I am 
in business for myself. The Trans-Conti- 
nental Electric Supply Emporium.” 

“*Here’s my card, Mr. Sampson,” said No, 
12. “Id like to come around and give you 
a little spiel on our new model some day soon, 
We're practically sold up as far as December, 


but I think I can sneak you in ahead — what 
say?” 
“T have an automobile, thank you. Two 


He mentioned the make 
No. 12 was not dis- 


of them, in fact.” 
of car that he owned. 
heartened. 

“You could have fifteen of our cars for 
the price you paid for yours — one for every 
other day in the month. Just bear that in 
mind. A brand new car every second day, 
Let me see; your address is —” He paused 
expectantly. 

“The Harvard Club will reach me any 
time.” No. 12 started to write it down but 
paused in the middle of “Harvard” to grasp 
the extended hand of his new friend. “[ 
fancy you can remember it without writing 
it down,’ went on Sampson, smilingly. 

“Never trust to memory,” said No. 12 
briskly. “This burg is full of clubs.” 

No. 7 was still troubled about luncheon. 
“I’m sorry you can’t go to the Vanderbilt 
and have a bite — a sandwich and a stein of 
beer, say.” No. 12 turned to speak to a 
passing acquaintance, and No. 7 seized the 
opportunity to whisper tensely: “She's stay- 
ing there. I followed her three times and 
she always went to the Vanderbilt. Got off 
the Subway at Thirty-third Street and ‘a 

“She? What she?” demanded Sampson, 
affecting perplexity. 

No. 7 was staggered. It was a long time 
before he could say: “Well, holy Smoke!” 
And then, as Sampson still waited: “Why, 
her, of course. Who else?” 

Sampson appeared to understand at last. 
He said: “A ripping good hotel, isn’t it?” 

“A peach,” said No. 7, and then they 





parted. 
That evening Sampson dined at the Van- 
derbilt. At first, like No. 7, he wasn't 


quite sure whether he would dine upstairs 
or in the Della Robbia room. He went over 
the ground very thoroughly before deciding. 
At eight o’clock he disconsolately selected 
the main dining-room and ate, without ap- 
petite, a lonely but excellent dinner. He 
wondered if No. 7 could have lied to him. 


QAMFSOs also dropped in at the Vander- 
bilt for luncheon on Thursday. 

Friday morning he was in the courtroom, 
ostensibly to hear sentence pronounced. He 
sat outside the railing. Seven of his fellow- 
jurors straggled in as the hour for convening 
court approached. Sampson found himself 
flanked by No. 7 and No. 12, the former a 
trifle winded after a long run from Worth 
Street. In a hoarse wheeze he informed 
Sampson, “She'll be heré in a minute. 
And, sure enough, the words were barely 
out of his mouth when Alexandra Hilde- 
brand entered the courtroom with Mr. 
O Brien. 

Sampson was shocked by her appearance. 
She was pale and tired-looking, and _there 
were dark circles beneath her wonderful eyes. 
She looked ill and worn. His heart went out 
to her. He longed to hold her close and 
whisper —— F 

“My God!” oozed from No. 7's agonized 
lips. “She's — she’s sick!” } 
Sampson kicked him violently on the shin. 
“She'll hear you, you idiot,” he grated out. 

The courtesy of the court was extended 
once more to Miss Hildebrand. She was 
invited to have a seat inside the railing. if 
she recognized a single one of the eight Jurors 
who sat outside, she failed to betray the fact 
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. i “The Little Rascal Has Been at That 
| Refrigerator Again—But He’s Safe!” 


—_—— 

= place ' “Thank Goodness, I can always be sure there’s no ‘tainted’ food in that refrigerator. That phrase 
gos only ‘Dry as a Bohn’ is surely a good one as the walls and shelves are never the least bit moist. And cold 

.™ but —why the minute I open one of the doors I feel the rush of cold air. They tell me accurate tests 

vhich was have proven that Bohn Syphon Refrigerators maintain several degrees colder temperature 


: on the same ice consumption than any other refrigerators. It is easier to 


rt i , he ° 
4 Sl / clean than any refrigerator I ever saw.” 
Ss @ 


| eae) BOHN Syphon Refrigerators 
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se. am : Pe 
‘ This feature, alone, puts ‘“‘Bohns”’ in a class by themselves. No joints, crevices or sharp 


ns-Conti- ; 
: : fe i. 4 i corners to collect particles. Merely wiping with a wet cloth cleans everything perfectly. 
said No. eae . Write for our free book on Household Refrigeration and learn how the Bohn Syphon Re- 

. frigerator is made throughout. It shows the various sizes covering all uses. Inside 








give you 
day soon, and outside icing. A Bohn dealer in nearly every city and town will be glad to show 
december, i ie every detail. Please write us if you cannot locate the Bohn dealer in your city. 

| — what os a q ri 17 BOHN Syphon System Approved by Large Users 

wu. Tree ’ a a For many years Bohn Syphon Refrigerators have been the choice in best homes, hotels, 
the make 1% | wit ‘ clubs, etc., of the country. The Pullman Company and the great American railroads use 
: not dial wot ‘ the Bohn System in their buffet and refrigerator cars. This is a recommendation you can- 

ea not afford to overlook. 
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for every ke A unique collection of nearly a thousand practical and delicious foods which require cool- 
r that in C ing before serving—ices, salads, beverages, candies, etc. Selected by a food expert from 
ond day, 4 thousands of entries in our 1915 Prize Contest, all conveniently arranged on 126 large 
le paused pages and durably bound in white cloth. By mail 50c. It will please you. 
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mil they bs + nema 
he Van- ; : THEY have cold winters in Wisconsin, Zero and the mercury are on friendly terms all 
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by sign or deed. The prisoner, a troubled, 
anxious look in his eyes, entered and took 
his accustomed seat instead of standing at the 
foot of the jury box to await sentence. Miss 
Hildebrand put her arm over his shoulders 
and brushed his lean old cheek with her lips. 
He was singularly unmoved by this act of 
devotion Sampson glowered. The old man 
might at least have given her a look of grati- 
tude, a pat of the hand—oh, anything 
gentle and grandfatherly. But there he 
sat, as rigid as an oak, his gaze fixed on the 
Court, his body hunched forward im an atti- 
tude of suspense He was not thinking of 
Alexandra. 

Hildebrand arose when his name was called, 
and it was plain that he maintained his con- 


posure only by the greatest exertion of the OSCOE . CKLE 


will. Sampson watched him curiously. He P 
had the feeling that the old man would col- of The Keystone Com- 


lapse if the Court’s decision proved severe. edies is particularly enthusiastic 

The customary questions and answers 
followed, the old man responding in a voice about the PARIS GARTERS 
barely audible to those close by. 


“The Court, respecting the wishes of the that are made with the 200% 


: jurors who tried and found you guilty, ~ . 
James Hildebrand, is inclined to be merciful. stretch Ridgeweave elastic. 


It is the judgment of this Court that the He finds that this new elastic 
penalty mm your case shall be fixed at two 


e ° | years’ imprisonment, but in view of the rec- feels so very comfortable he 
Think of This ommendation presented here and because { &, : 
of your previous reputation for integrity | | forgets he s wearing garters. 
Just one little hole in your screens—one tiny rusted- | and the fact that you voluntarily surrendered 
out, broken-down mesh and your entire screening ex- — to 0 amy te pt erg Mr. Arbuckle wears No. 1565, 
pense is wasted. Through that unsuspected breach in ther remarks by the Court followed, but : : 
the defenses of your home, gurm-corrying insects creep Sampson did not hear them. His whole Silk, “ 50c per pair. No. 1520, 
unseen and spread the havoc of disease. attention was centered on Alexandra Hilde- Lisle, retails at 25c. Look for 
The remedy is in the use of enduring brand. Her slim body straightened up, her the name on the back of the 
es eyes brightened, and a heavenly smile trans- A088 of. b 
Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth a acces ia ichanpaceiaiiays 
: | Sampson te ike cheering: ‘ 
—100% efficient—woven from a remarkable wire (90% A fem minutes later she passed him in the A. Stein & Co. 
pure copper) that can not rust. Fog, salt mists, rain, rotunda. For an instant their eyes met | Mak 
smoke, the dampness of tropical swamps, sulphur or | There was a deep, searching expression in a: ce 
ammonia fumes are powerless to harm Pompeiian Bronze. Bar- hers. Suddenly a deep flush covered her | Chicago New York 
ring fire or accident, it lasts as long as your house, each mesh , a ; i 
whole and unbroken—a permanent, positive protection. smooth cheek and her — fell. She hurried 
_ Rescreen with Pompeiian Bronze. Use it 1f you are building. past, and he, stock-still with wonder and 
Your safeguard against substitution is the removable red string joy over this astounding exposition of con- ( PARIS 
ven A EL Td, ee the mill. If fusion on her part, failed utterly to pursue 
If your dealer can not supply you, we will promptiy. an advantage that would have been seized | \ GARTERS 
upon with alacrity by No. 12. He allowed 
her to escape! S No metal 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY Aroused to action too late, he bolted after ‘ . can touch you 


aeeeees 85 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. | her, only to see her enter a waiting taxi-cab; 


eeesent é : 
jaaeeeet First weavers of wire by power in the world, Makers of Clin- buc — yes, she did look back over her shoul- 


ctttttr ton Wire Lath—the first metal lath produced and the best to-day der She knew he would follow! He raised 
eae tH for stucco and inside work. Interesting book of “Stucco Houses,“ his hat, and he was sure that she smiled — 
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seeeee faintly, it is true, but still she smiled If he 


HH ] TH jeeeessen hoped that she would condescend to alter 
saene! janet + her course, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The driver obeyed his original in- 
structions and shot off in the direction of 
Lafayette Street 

The memory of her tribute — a blush and 
a fleeting smile, was to linger with Sampson 
for many a weary, watchful day 

The taxi-cab, a noisy, ungentle abomina- 


. 
In Time For tion, was whirling her corporeal loveliness 


out of his reach and vision with exasperating 
Easter swiftness, leaving him high and dry in an 
endless, barren desert. His heart gave a ° 
° tremendous jump when a traffic policeman M king The 
Advance Spring Styles! stopped the car at the corner above. He set d a 

forth as fast as his long legs could carry him O] H m New 
Pages and pages of new with dignity, hoping and praying that the o e ; 
. . ! officer would be as slow and as stubborn Brand-new furniture. 1s- ‘compani- 
designs! Many In Color! about — But she must. hgve looked into page A mthemdhpeey- dead ~- 
T . ! the fellow’s eyes and smiled, for, with sur- you want beauty too 
New Cuirass Blouses! prising amiability, he signified that she was Y a en ae tn ae 
to proceed. Apparently he was too dazzled k oe Se ee fe —o 

eep 1t comfortable — insure its beauty —‘f you 


Jumper Frocks! Jerkin to reprimand or caution the driver, for the we Laces Hume Melee—Paas, Stains 


taxi went forward at an increased speed. Varnishes, Enamels Make frequent use of 


Blouses ! Draped Pan- Someone touched Sampson's elbow. He e 
: 1 Th withdrew his gaze from the vanishing taxi- Lucas Paints 
niers! e most stun- cab and allowed it to rest in sheer amazement Pursecely Made ter Every Pargese 
. . ° upon the bleak countenance of No. 7. : : 
ning collection of chic “She's going away,” said No. 7 in se- And besides their convenience, theres 
pulchral tones. wrenderl conan dar we You de! 
fashions you ever saw. “Evidently,” said Sampson. “Exceed- ome Helse enal yee aan applying them 
ing the speed limit while she is about it, too.” Fine for re-enameling screens. gas or oi! stoves 
“I mean,” said the other, “she’s going to —rejuvenanng metal or wooden beds, etc 
Get take a long journey. She's leaving New The name Lucas means 67 years of 


York. That tax is full of satchels and valises — wane cose Home Helos Varah 
, . Rceciy Mant sata a tain 1s made in 16 attractive colors, such as 
and stuff, and the driver has orders to get Light Oak Dark Oak Mahogany, Rosewood, 


° . . 
Pictorial Review her to the Hudson tube by eleven o'clock. Walnu, exc If your dealer 


} heard that much anyhow, hangin’ around canes supply you, send 0c 
re Sav , c - “re is ¢ ora ial can sufficient tc 
for April here. ay, do ant know there is another finish two chairs, Vaiuable 

woman in that cab with her? There sure book sent upon receipt of 


is. I saw her plain as day. Kind of an old 6 cents. in stamps 


woman with two or three little satchels and 
I5c a Copy On Sale Now one of them dinky white dogs in her lap.” Sohn Beene 8G ae 


“A lady’s maid,” said Sampson 
Pictorial — ® be pee ae Pa. 
Reviex “Where do you suppose she’s going? Philadelphia. 
Pattern “How should I know?"’ demanded Samp- ae 
Agence son severely. 


“And why is she rushing away without STORY-WRITING TAUGHT AA 
—arti 2 = a ‘ees . ° é ? ‘hat’s i become of the 
ve e or any grandpa? What's going to becc . aan 
ENDLESS NECKTIES: | Player-piano, Furniture, Phonograph 0 ite’ | oj man? Seems as though she'd ought to PASS. erties, revit, and typed: is, 
Something vew, twelve ties in one. Costs no more than | premium; or liberal cash payment, easily gained ty ° , ” : Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFTT," 
id acyte, Man made $70 chree days. Woman made $92 | acting as cab seoretary. ne peddling ne ~~ ee hang around until he’s tells bow, gives proof. ativnal Pres Asear 
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con- | 


said Sampson, disturbed by the same 
thoughts. 

“Maybe he’s going to join her later on?” 
hopefully. “Over in Jersey somewhere.” 

“Very likely. Good-by.” 

He lunched with a friend at the Lawyers’ 
Club. In the smoking-room afterwards, he 
came face to face with the assistant district 
attorney who had prosecuted the case of 
James Hildebrand. His friend exclaimed: 

“Hello, Wilks! You ought to know Mr. 
Sampson. He’s been under your nose for 
a week or ten days.” 

Wilks grinned as he shook hands with 
the ex-juror. “Glad to know you as Mr. 
Sampson, sir, and not as No. 3. We had 
a rather interesting week of it, didn’t we?” 

Sampson was surprised to find that he 
rather liked the good-humored twinkle in 
Wilks’s eyes. He had thoroughly disap- 
proved of him up to this instant. Now he 
appeared as a mild, pleasant-voiced young 
man with a far from vindictive eye and a 
singularly engaging smile. Departing from 
his role as prosecutor, Wilks succeeded in 
becoming an uncommonly decent fellow. 

“Interesting, to say the least,” replied 
Sampson. 

Wilks had coffee with them, and a cigar. 

“T must say, Mr. Sampson, that you jurors 


had something out of the ordinary to contend | 


with. There isn’t the remotest doubt that 
old Hildebrand is guilty, and yet there was 
a wave of sympathy for him that extended 
to all of us, enveloped us, so to speak. At 
the outset, we were disposed to go easy with 
him, realizing that we had a dead open and 
shut case against him. We awoke to our 
danger when the trial was half over. That 


is to say, we awoke to the fact that Miss | 


Alexandra Hildebrand was likely to upset the 
whole pot of beans for us. You have no 
idea what we sometimes have to contend 
with. There is nothing so difficult to fight 
against as the force of feminine appeal. Men 
are simple things, you see. We boast about 
our righteous strength of purpose, but along 
comes a gentle, frail bit of womanhood and 
we find ourselves — well, up in the air! 
Miss Hildebrand had a decidedly agreeable 
effect on all of us. It is only natural that 
she should. We realized what it all meant 


| to her, and I dare say there wasn’t one of us 


who relished the thought of hurting her.” 

“‘Her devotion was really quite beautiful,” 
observed Sampson, feeling that he had to 
put himself on record. 

“T understand how you jurors felt about 
her and, through her, about the old man. 
The State is satisfied to let him off as you 
recommended. It is more than likely that 
he was badly treated in those deals with 
Stevens and Drew, and if he can rehabilitate 
himself I think we will have done well not 
to oppose leniency. At any rate, his grand- 
daughter: has something to rejoice over, 
even though she may have been shocked by 
your decision that he is guilty.” 

“What do you know about her, Mr 
Wilks?” inquired Sampson. 

“Nothing in particular. She is an orphan, 
as you know, and I understand she has been 
residing with her grandfather in Switzer- 
land. She returned to this country with 
him at the time of his voluntary surrender 
three months ago. His bail was fixed at 
twenty thousand dollars, and she tried to 
raise it, but failed. She has been trying to 
sell his Bronx property, but, of course, that 
sort of thing takes time. I understand that 
a deal is about to be closed, however, thanks 
to her untiring efforts, and the old man may 
realize handsomely after all. I suppose the 
Cornwallis Realty and Investment Company 
will bring civil action to regain the fifty thou- 
sand lost through his defection. If he is 
sensible he will restore the amount and — 
well, that will be the end of it.” 

“Why didn’t he sell it long ago?” 

“He couldn't very well manage it without 
coming to New York, and he was so closely 
watched that he couldn't do that without 
running a very great risk. Evidently she, 
believing absolutely in his innocence, in- 
duced him to give himself up and have his 
name cleared of the stigma that was upon it. 
This is mere conjecture, of course.” 

“Well, she’s a brick, at any rate,” said 
Sampson, with some enthusiasm. : 

Wilks smiled. ‘That verdict, at least, 
is universal. Justice, however, has miscar- 
ried in more cases than I care to mention, 
simply because some little woman proves 
herself to be a brick. No doubt you will 
recall any number of such cases right here in 
New York. If we had had the remotest 
idea what Miss Hildebrand was like, we 


her sitting beside the prisoner where you all 
could see and be seen. She made it hard 
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No. 5535. A Davenport in Queen Anne period. Karpenesque 
upholstery, with coverings in either silk velours or tapestry. 


"THE art of the designer realized in | 

perfect craftsmanship has made | 
Karpen Furniture the criterion of 
good taste and the standard of value. | 
Its possession is a pleasure which in- 
creases with succeeding generations. 


THE KARPEN BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 


If the Karpen trademark is not on 
the furniture shown you by your 
dealer, write us for our new book of 
designs G-q4. We will be glad to send 
you this interesting and instructive 
book on receipt of 14 cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Building, Chicago 
37th Street & Broadway, New York 
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A Roof up to your Expectations 


Cover roof and side walls with these “old-fashioned-quality” 
ation and give your place an appearance you will be proud o! 


‘CREO-DIPT Sick? 
SHINGLES 
creosote, 
selected, live cedar—every shingle perfect. 
Rot, decay, worm and weather proof, 

Save painting and repairs. 
Send for Book of Homes and Sample Colors on Wood 


and give name of your local lumber dealer. 


1038 Oliver Street, N. Tonawanda, New York 


actory in Chicago for Western Trad 





17 Grades 30 Colors 


16,18, 24-inch 


STANDARD STAINED SH 


Preserved with 
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shingles—they last a gener- 


color. Cut from 
Lay without waste 
Don’t curl up or blow off 


any desired 




















An Excellent Tonic for 


Re. Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Hair 


B ALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 
NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $1.00. Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better shops. 
BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dent. A. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 














‘THE MIDNiGHTSUN_&) 


Two excursions sailing 
June 14th and 15th to Fort Yu 
kon, on the Yukon River, within the Arctic Circl 
Your only opportunity to see the matchiess gk 
of the Midnight Sun on this continent 
No wide ocean te cross. Frequent Sailings, High 
Class Service, Special Rates Early reservations 
nece%sary Write today for Free Booklets 
HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. a oe 
117 W. Washugten St. Chicago 808 Alaska Bidg.. Seatile, Wash. 
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Chew It Over With “PIPER” 


and you’ll find the right solution to your problems. 
“PIPER” gives you real tobacco satisfaction ‘and help- 
ful, cheerful comfort that a man needs to bring his 
efficiency up to top-notch. That's the reason famous 
architects, lawyers, judges and scientists chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


Only the ripest, finest leaves of selected white Burley are used 


for “PIPER’’. 


The richness and mellowness of this superb 


tobacco are blended with a wonderful wine-like flavor that dis- 
tinguishes “PIPER” from all other tobaccos. 


This 


“Champagne Flavor” 


affords a degree ot satisfying, 


healthful pleasure and lasting, substantial enjoyment not obtain- 
able from the use of tobacco in any other form. A week's trial 
will prove this, and make you a lifelong friend of “PIPER” 


5¢ and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. 
cuts, foil-wrapped,in metal boxes 


Also 10c 
Sold everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








Crooked Spines 


Made Straight 


by the Sheldon Method 





Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 

An old lady, 72 years of age 
who suffered for many years 
and was absolutely helpless, 
found relief thru the Shel- 
don Method. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
a the house after wearing a 
wl Sheldon Appliance 3 weeks. 
We have successfully treated 

more than 25,000 cases in the past 15 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 
At Our Risk 


We will prove its value in your 
own case. There is no reason 
why you should not accept our 
offer. The photographs show 
how light, cool, elastic and a 
easily adjustable the Shel- 
don Appliance is— how Pal 
different from the old 1 
torturous plaster, leather 
or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a ; 
weakened or deformed [ 
spine owes it tohimself to \ 
investigate thoroughly. ¥% 
Price within reach of all. + 

Send for Our Free Book <> 
If you will deseribe the case it & 
will aid us in giving you defi- 
nite information at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
\ 0212 Sad Fellows Temple, Jamestown, M. Y, 
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for you to convict the old man, and she cer- 
tainly wormed the recommendation to the 
Court out of you. To tell you the truth, we 
feared an acquittal. When the jury stayed 
out all night I said to myself : * We’re licked, 
sure as shooting.’ The best we looked for 
was a disagreement. I’ve been told that 
the first half dozen ballots stood eleven to 
one for acquittal. So you see, I wasn’t far 
off in my surmise. It has taught me a les- 
son. There will be no more attractive, 
thoroughly upsetting young ladies to cast 
spells over judge, jury, and lawyers if I 
can help it. I hope you will pardon me for 
saying it, Mr. Sampson, but I am firmly con- 
vinced if there had been no Miss Alexandra 
Hildebrand in the case you gentlemen would 
have brought in your verdict in twenty 
minutes.” 

“I suppose you know that I am the one 
who stood out against the eleven,” said 
Sampson. 

“I suspected as much. I don’t mind say- 
ing that the State counted on you, Mr 
Sampson.” 

Sampson started. How was this? The 
State counted on him also? Suddenly he 
flushed. . 

“I had a notion that Miss Hildebrand 
counted on me, Mr. Wilks.” 

“She did,” said the lawyer. “I think she 
lost a little of her confidence, however, as 
the trial progressed. She appeared to be 
devoting nearly all of her energies to you. 
You, apparently, were the one who had to be 
subdued, if you will forgive the term. She 
is the cleverest, shrewdest young woman I’ve 
ever seen. She is the best judge of men that 
I've ever encountered, far and away better 
than I or anyone connected with our office. 
When that jury was completed I realized, 
with a sort of shock, that it was she who se- 
lected it. She made but one mistake, and 
that was in you. There is where we were 
smarter than she. I knew that you would 
do the right thing by us, in spite of your 
very palpable efforts to get off. If there 
had been someone else in your place, Mr. 
Sampson, James Hildebrand would have been 
acquitted.” 

“Possibly,” said Sampson, with a sinking 
of the heart. He felt like a Judas! She 
had made but one mistake, and it was fatal! 


AMPSON was like a lost soul during the 
weeks that followed the trial. The 
hundred and one distractions he sought in 
the feverish effort to drive Alexandra Hilde- 
brand out of his thoughts failed of their 
purpose. They only left him more eager 
than before. He longed for a glimpse of her 
adorable face, for a single look into her eyes, 
for the sheer fragrance of her unapproachable 
beauty. She filled his heart and brain, and 
she was lost to him. 
The most depressing fits of jealousy over- 
took him. He tried to reason with himself. 


Why shouldn't she be in love with someone? 
What else could he expect —in heaven’s 
name, what else? Of course there was one 


among all the hundreds who adored her that 
the could adore in return. Still he was sick 
w:th jealousy. He hated even the possibility 
that there was a man living who could claim 
her as his own. 

At the ond of a month of resolute inactivity, 
he threw off all restraint and inaugurated 
a determined though fruitless search for 
her. He made it his business to stroll up 
and down Fifth Avenue during the fashion- 
able hours of the day, and so frantic were 
his efforts to discover her in the shifting 
throngs that he always went home with a 
headache, bone-weary and appetiteless. His 

alert, all-enveloping gaze swept the avenue 
from Thirty-fourth Street to Fiftieth at least 
twice a day, and by night it raked the thea- 
tres and restaurants with an assiduity that 
rendered him an impossible companion for 
friends who were so unfortunate as to be 
involved in his prowlings. His lack of con- 
centration, except in one pursuit, was woe- 
ful. His friends were annoyed, and justly. 
Half the time he didn’t hear a word they 
were saying to him, and the other half they 
were resentfully silent. 

He invaded the big shops, buying things 
that he did not want, and he entered no 
end of fashionable millinery establishments 
—and once a prominent corset concern — 
not for the sake of purchasing, of course, 
but always with the manner of an irritated 
gentleman looking for an inconsiderate wife. 

This determined effort to ferret out Miss 
Hildebrand was due to a report from No. 7, 
on whom he called one day in regard to an 
electrical disturbance in his apartment. 
No. 7 told him that No. 4, who was the 
proprietor of a plumbing establishment in 
Amsterdam Avenue, had seen Miss Hilde- 
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Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new “1900” power washing machine, 
I consider this machine the most wonderful washer 
ever put on the market. Tub built entirely of high 
quality sheet copper, it is the strongest and most 
pew: machine made. It is constructed on a brand 
new principle and I will guarantee that this machine 
will not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the edges 
of the most delicate fabric. It will wash everything 
from heavy blankets to the finest lace without damage 
to the goods. 

This new “1900” washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will squeeze 
the water out so quickly and easily you will be aston- 
ished, It will save 50°; time, money and labor every 
week. The outfit consists of ‘washer and wringer and 
either electric or water motor, as you prefer, and | 
guarantee the perfect working of each. 

1 will send my machine — 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a until you are satis- 


fied this washer will do w at say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6264 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if you 


live in Canada, write to the C anadian “1900” 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

















Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 

restige or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 
essons under great American and a teachers. 
lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, ep 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities 


ny Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in. age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, ete., and we will send yee 
six lessons, free ond re id, any of the following Comp! 

urses: Lessons in TANO { etadents or teachers’ courses) 
bythe great Wm. H.Sherw RMONY by Dr. Protheroe 
and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence. Eddy, VOICE 
COURSE sa 2 of Phonograph) by Crampton, PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR: BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL 
CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 

This offer is ‘Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for 

the six lessons, either now or later. We want to roveln a 

arkable tg fine lessons they are—SEE 

Bech ELIEVING is offer is limited, so write today. nN few 
ial Introductory Scholarships now being awarded by our 

Faculty. Full particulars sent along with free lessons. Send 

po money. 

SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1431 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILi. 








Hc ey, for Whooping Cough, 
ea Spasmodic Croup, 
Co hs, Bronchitis, 
Eeranuisnap 187% Col Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the <a and often 

|, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a d00n to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, end 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 


Diphtheria. 
mendation fs its 36 years of suc- 






USED WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Cresolene’s best recom 
cesstul use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 


Tablets for the trritated throst, 
er Antiseptic Throat aan ae De 


can't harm you. Of your druggist ca from 'us 30s. in stamp 














THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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brand on top of a passing Fifth Avenue 
stage. By imeans of some remarkable sprint- 
ing No. 4, fortunately an unmarried man, 
overtook the stage at the next corner, and 
climbed aboard. Just as he sat down, all 
out of breath, two seats behind the young 
lady, she got off and entered Sloane’s. No. 
4 had a short argument with the conductor 
about paying fare for a ride of two blocks, 
but it was long enough to carry him to the 
corner above Sloane’s, so that when he got 
back to the big shop she was lost. 

He was not discouraged Saying that he 
was Waiting for his wife, he continued to 
invest the approach to the elevators with 
such success that after nearly an hour (and 
an hour as computed by plumbers is no small 
matter) he was rewarded by the appearance 
of Miss Hildebrand. 

Without notifying the floorwalkers that 
he couldn't wait any longer for his wife, he 
made off after the young lady, leaving them 
to think, if they thought at all, that his wife 
was a very beautiful person who had married 
considerably beneath her station. Miss 
Hildebrand waited at the corner for a stage. 
No. 4 had squandered ten cents already, but 
he didn’t allow that to stand in the way of 
further adventure. He had his dime ready 
when the "bus came along,— in fact, he 
had two dimes ready, for it was his secret 
hope that she would recognize him. But 
alas! There was room for but one more pas- 
senger, and he was left standing on the curb, 
while she went rattling up the avenue. 

It was at this time that Sampson began his 
pilgrimages up and down Fifth Avenue, and 
it was also about this time that he acknowl- 
edged himself to be a driveling, silly, senti- 
mental idiot — worse even than the droop- 
ing No. 7 

In the course of his investigations he 
dropped in to see No. 8 at the hat store; he 
talked insurance with No. 11; he ordered 
a suit of clothes at the tailor shop of No. 6; 
and he even went so far as to consult No. 
about having his piano tuned, a proceeding 
which called for the immediate acquisition 
of an instrument. It occurred to him, how- 
ever, that it might prove to be money well 
spent, for any man who is thinking of get- 
ting married ought to have a grand piano 
if he can afford it. 

One day, overcoming an aversion, he 
sauntered up to a place in Broadway and 
inquired for No. 12. To his amazement, 
No 12 seemed a bit hazy as to the existence 
of such a person as Miss Hildebrand. It 
was some time before the fellow could call 


her to mind, and then only when the trial 
was mentioned. 

“Ah, yes,” said he, rapping his brow 
soundly, * I get you now. The pretty little 
thing we saw at the trial. Lord, man, how 
long ago was that? Two months? Well, 


say, I've seen a couple or three since then 
that make her look like a last year’s bird’s- 
nest. I’m demonstrating for a little cutey 
in the Follies just at present and she has 
Miss Hildebrand lashed to the mast. Yel- 
Jow hair and eyes as blue as What's your 
hurry? I'm not busy — got all kinds of time.” 

But Sampson “walked out on him,” 
raging inwardly. It was all he could do to 


conquer an impulse to kick No. 12. Com- 
paring Alexandra Hildebrand with a “little 
cutey in the Follies”! 


He discovered James Hildebrand a day or 
two later. The old man was living in a small 
hotel just off Broadway in the upper Forties. 
An actor friend of Sampson's was living in 
the same hotel, and it was through him that 
he learned that Hildebrand had been stop- 
ping there for nearly two months, quite 
alone. A surprisingly pretty young woman 
had called to see him on two or three occa- 
sions. According to Sampson’s informant, 
the old gentleman had just concluded a real 
estate deal running into the hundreds of 
thousands and was soon to return to Europe. 
This was most regrettable, lamented the 
actor, for he couldn't remember ever having 
seen a prettier girl than Hildebrand’s visitor 
—who, he had found out at the desk, was 
a relative of some description. 

A simple process would have been to in- 
terview old Mr. Hildebrand, but Sampson’s 
pride and good-breeding proved sufficiently 
strong and steadfast in the crisis. He held 
himself aloof. 

A week later he saw Mr. Hildebrand off on 
one of the trans-Atlantic liners. Mr. Hilde- 
brand was not aware of the fact that he was 
being seen off by anyone, however, and 
Sampson was quite positively certain that 
no one else was there for the purpose. There 
was no sign of Alexandra. 

Sampson went abroad that summer 
Early in the autumn he was back in New 
York, resolved to be a fool no longer. No 
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As the Road Sees It 


think your car as it would look from the road. The 
road aun nothing of the superstructure and its human 
freight. 

It sees a motor car only as a machine—of whirling shafts, 
throbbing engine, vibrating springs and revolving wheels. 

Nearest to it are the axles—dusty and mud-spattered, jarred 
up and down incessantly as first one wheel and then another 
strikes a bump or a hole. 

If you are to ride in comfort and safety above, the axles must 
be built for the road below. 

Think of that ton or more of dead weight pounding down and 
from side to side on the bearings and axle spindles. 

Think of the strain on hubs and knuckles as your car struggles 
out of a deep rut or heavy sand. 

Think of the sudden demand you make on the gears in your 
rear axle as you press the accelerator. 

Get the road’s point of view and you'll realize the import- 
ance of forging Timken steer 
ing knuckles of one solid 
piece of steel without a sharp 
curve or shoulder to invite 
a break. 


Prithint T your familiar point of view in the driver’s seat and 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 
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in perfecting a pressed-steel rear axle housing that 
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You'll understand the bigness of the engineering and man 

facturing problems solved by Timken in order to give you brake 

that will never fail to stop your car—not only when it’s new, | 

after years of hard service. i 
And you'll appreciate the advantage to you of gears that a 

designed, ground, and installed to mathematical accuracy by ax! 


specialists. 

Timken gears work noiselessly in perfect mesh while the r 
axle is being constantly pounded and buffeted by car above, at 
road beneath. 

These are but a few of hundreds of points in 
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ing. To really see your motor caras the road sees it, ask for t! 
Timken Primer ‘On Axles 
No. E-s. Sent free, post pat 
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The day of imperfect 
hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, “‘Intensitone” model 
the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


“Perfect Aid to Hearing 





for YOU. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Illus 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 te 

$125.00 a week or more. My practical 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
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The Mears is a great scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear. 
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Desk 1024 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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~ 130 Leading Boat Builders have 


Guce, Gatte On P elpenie i united with The Gray Motor Co., 
our 15 days trial offer and low direct world’s largest engine builders, and issued a 
laboratory price. If convenient to New York 1916 Boat Catalogue for your convenience. It 
call for demonstration. tells about four times as many specializec Motor Boats 


as you could see at any Motor Boat Show. I 
from 16 foot Work and Pleasure Launch to the high class 
Express Cabin Cruisers, also Marine engine catalogue of 2 and 
@ 4 cycle motor and a Book of Boats, Write today-- 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 
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$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife — Have 
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PURITAN PUB. CO.., 756 Dome "Building. PHILA., PA 
























[Learn At Home 


Become an L. L. B. 
by new modern method, 
just perfected — sim; 
easier, better in every w 
Endorsed by Bench and B 
Guaranteed satisfactory or 
your money refunded, Writ 


very size 


Books sent free. 
Detroit, Michigan 
468 Gray Motor Bide. 








Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 
send it 6 months for 25¢. Order now. 
A. P. J.1342-542 §,Dearborn,Chicago. II, 








Inventions’’ and * 


WANTED —AN IDEA! 


Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, Write for 
o get your Patent and your Money. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 50, Washington, D.C. 


for free book, and Special 





Whe can think of some Introductory Offer which cuts the cost of Law training to 
Simple thing to patent? unbelievably low figures. The offer is limited. Write at on 
““Needed 


lilinois Correspondence School of Law 
Dept. 408 The Rockery, Chicago 
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ACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 
$10 to @20 on a bicycle. 

RANGER BICYCLES in Mstyles. colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced, Other reliable models, 611.96 up. 

WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
proval and # days trial and riding test. 

Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
eyclopedia of information which every 
person should have. Write for it. 

TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
plies at half usual prices. A few good second hand 
bicycles taken in trade 63 to 68 to clear. 

Do not buy a bicycle. tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers. low prices 
and liberal term ostal brings everything. Write now 


MEAD CYCLE . DEPT.C-32 CHICAGO 
Double Chin cessful Chinoff Band 
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Calling a watch thin” 
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One Million Gomes 
Have 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


Like a Clean China Dish 


More “Leonard” Cleanable Refrig- 
erators are sold every year than any 
other make. Lined with one piece of 
real porcelain enamel on steel. Keeps 
food in ice-cold, fresh circulating air. 
Awarded FIRST PRIZE at San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
Stvie shown is No. 4405, size 34x20x47, 
price $35.00; freight paid as far as 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 506 other 
styles $16.50 up. 








a million 
house- 


Refriger- 
ators. 
Write 


9. 
112 Clyde 
Park Ave. 
GrandRapids 





doubt she had married the chap she loved, 
and was living happily, contentedly in lux- 
urious splendor supplied by Sloane’s. As 
long ago, no doubt, as the early spring, it 
may have happened. 

His heart had once ached for her as an 
orphan, but all that would now be altered if 
she had taken unto herself a husband. Some- 
how one ceases to be an orphan the instant 
one marries. You never think of a fatherless 
and motherless wife as an orphan. An 
orphan is someone you are expected to feel 
sorry for. 

January found him in California. A year 
ago he had planned — Alas, his thoughts 
were ever prone to leap backward to the 
events of a year ago—back to the twentieth 
day of January. He would never forget it. 
On that day he first looked upon the loveliest 
of all God’s creatures. The year had not 
dimmed his vision. He could see her still 
as plainly as on that memorable January 
day when they “landed” him. 

He wanted to see her once more, married 
or single, just to tell her that it was con- 
science that caused him to fail her in her 
hour of need. He wanted her to understand. 
He wanted her to believe that he couldn't 
help being honest, and he wanted very much 
to hear her say that he did the only thing an 
honorable gentleman could possibly do. 


7ENDING his way northward, he came 
to San Francisco late in February, and 
there fell into the open arms of several class- 
mates whom he had not seen since his college 
days. One of them was Jimmy Dorr, now a 
brilliant editor and journalist. To him he re- 
lated the story of the Hildebrand trial, and 
the fruitless quest of the girl he still dreamed 
about. Jimmy was vastly interested. He 
was a romanticist. His eyes glittered with 
excitement. 

“By Jove, it’s a corker!”” he 
breathlessly 

*A corker?”” repeated Sampson, staring. 

“Corking idea for a novel, that’s what 
I mean. Why, you couldn't beat it if you 
sat down and thought day and night for 
ten years. Ideas, that’s what the novelists 
want. The only thing that has kept me from 
breaking into the literary game is an abso- 
lutely paucity of — ideas. And here you 
are handing me one. I shall write a novel. 
Ill have vou find her imprisoned in a dungeon 
by the conniving grandparent —” 

“Or by a rascally husband,” put in Samp- 
son, gloomily. 

Dorr became thoughtful. 
we've been having a 
trial here for the past week and a half. 
of interest in it all over the country 
vou heard of the Rodriguez case?” 

“Not yet,” said) Sampson, resignedly. 
“Fire away. Tl listen.” 

“The arguments to the jury will be 
cluded tomorrow morning and there ought to 
be a verdict before night. Tlow would you 
like to go around there with me at ten o'clock 
and hear the State’s closing argument? I 
can manage it easily, although it’s hard to 
get tickets. In a word, it is the most pop- 
ular show in town. Standing room only. 
Come along, and I'll bet my head you'll 
never forget the experience.” 

“T hate a courtroom,” said Sampson. 

“Well, vou won't hate this one. [ve 
been dropping in every day for an hour or 
so, and, by gad, it is interesting.” A far- 
away, dreamy look came into Dorr’s spec- 
tacled eves. * Rodriguez is a wonderful 
character. You see such chaps only in 
books and plays — seldom in plays, however, 
for you couldn't find actors to look the part. 
He is a Spaniard, a native of Mexico City, 
and as lofty as any grandee you'd find in old 
Granada itself. Private detectives caught 
him in Tokio last summer, after a world-wide 
search of three years. He is charged with 
forgery. Forged a deed to some property 
in Berkeley and got away with the proceeds 
of the sale. He stubbornly maintains that 
the deed was a bona-fide instrument, and is 
fighting tooth and nail against the people 
who accuse him. I'd like to have you see 
him, Sampy.” 

The next morning, a bit bored but con- 
scious of a thrill of interest in attending a trial 


exclaimed, 


“By the way, 
less notable 

Lot 
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more or 


con- 
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in the capacity of spectator instead of tales. 
man, Sampson accompanied the editor to 
the courtroom where the case of the State 
vs. Victoriano Rodriguez was being heard. 
The corridors and approaches were packed 
with people. A subdued buzz of excitement 
pervaded the air. Every face in the throng 
revealed the ultimate of eagerness, each body 
was charged with a muscular ambition to 
crowd past the obstructing bodies before it. 
Sampson had never witnessed anything 
like this before. He demurred. 

“See here, Jimmy, I refuse to surge with 
a mob like this. Good-by, old man. See 
you , 

But Dorr conducted him to the private 
entrance to the judge’s chambers, and a few 
minutes later into the crowded courtroom. 
They found places behind the row of re- 
porters and stood with their backs to the 
wall. 

The jury was in the box, awaiting the 
opening of court. Sampson surveyed them 
with some interest. They were a youngish 
lot of men and, to his way of thinking, about 
as far from intelligent as the average New 
York jury. They looked dazed, bewildered 
and distinctly uncomfortable. He knew how 
they were feeling—no one knew better 
than he! 

The prisoner entered, followed by his 
counsel, and took his seat. Sampson fa- 
vored Dorr with a smile of derision. Rod- 
riguez Was a most ordinary looking fellow — 
swarthy, unimposing and at least sixty years 
of age. He was not at all Sampson’s con- 
ception of a Spanish grandee. Certainly he 
was not the sort of chap an author would 
put into a book with the expectation of 
having his readers accept him as a hero. 

“Good Lord, Jimmy, is that the marvelous 





character you've been talking about?” 
whispered the New Yorker. ‘Why, he’s 
just a plain, ordinary greaser. Nothing 


lofty about him.” 

But Jimmy didn’t hear. He was gazing 
in rapt eagerness over the heads of the seated 
throng outside the railing. Sampson leaned 
forward and whispered something to the 
reporter from Dorr’s paper. He repeated 
the remark, receiving no response the first 
time. The young fellow’s reply, when it 
came, was what Sampson, from his vast ex- 
perience in law courts, summed up as “totally 
irrelevant and not pertinent to the case.” 

Somewhat annoyed, he turned to Jimmy 
Dorr. That gentleman's gaze was fixed, 
so Sampson followed it. A young woman 
had taken the seat beside the prisoner. He 
could not see her face, but something told 
him that it was attractive — and then he 
was suddenly interested in the way her dark 
hair grew about her neck and ears. Dorr 
was whispering: 

“She's the most wonderful thing you ever 
laid eyes on, Sampy. Wait till you get a good 
peek at her face. You'll forget your old 
Miss Hill-o-beans. She landed here about 
a month ago, straight from Spain, where she 
has been in a convent since she was fourteen. 
Doesn't speak a word of English — not a 
syllable, the reporters say. She— Hey! 
Sh! What the devil’s the matter with you?” 


AMPSON had uttered a very audible ex- 
clamation. He was staring at her with 
wide-spread, glazed, unbelieving eves. She 
had turned to favor the reporters with a wist- 
ful, shy, entrancing “good morning” smile, 
and he looked once more upon the face he 
had never forgotten and would never for- 
get 
“ My God!” he whispered, grasping Dort's 
arm in a grip that caused his friend to wince. 
“Why, it’s — Not a word of English? A 
month ago? Out of a convent?” He was 
babbling weakly. His brain was not work- 
ing. . 
“Is it too hot in here for you, old man? 





whispered Dorr, alarmed. “Shall we get 
out? You look as though 

“Who is she?”’ gasped Sampson. 

Dorr looked triumphant. “I thought 


she'd bowl you over. But, my Lord, I didn't 
dream she'd give you such a jolt as this 
The whole bunch of us has gone mad over her. 
She’s old Rodriguez's daughter — the Sen- 
orita Isabella Consuelo Maria Rodriguez. 


| The End] 


Every reader who enjoyed “The Light that Lies” will 
want to read “The Flight of the Butterflies,” by George 


Kibbe Turner in May McClure’s. 


Other contributors will 


be Porter Emerson Browne, B. M. Bower, Anna Steese 
Richardson, Richard Le Gallienne, Cameron Mackenzie, 
Frank Goewey Jones, Bozeman Bulger, Edward Mott 
Woolley, Theodosia Garrison, and Sophie Kerr. 
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HAT 
kindof % 
lunches do the 
children have 
at school? You 
can be sure that 
the food is right by 
preps net lunch your- 
self. The Thermos School 
Kit is just what you need- 
a sanitary metal box for , s 
sandwiches, fruit, and the 4 os 
Thermos Botile for hot cocoa, Pa aaa 8 
hot soup, cold milk, or other 


beverages. a ae 
With everything at just the right Re 

temperature, the meal is far more Ma 
nutritious and healthful. So says 

the U. S. Health Department at 


Ww eR, b 


HERMo: 


the bottle 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 
\ THEN the boys and girls rush 


into the house after school, 
there is no need for starting up a 
fire to prepare hot soup, hot tea, 
or coffee. The Thermos Carafe 
has kept its contents nice and 
hot since noon, and it’s ready 
for the hungry ones without a 
minute’s delay. In the hot 
summer weather it keeps 
contents frigid. 











Do not longer deprive 
your family of Thermos. 
It’s too useful to be 
without. 


Go to any dealer, 
anywhere, and see 
the splendid 
Thermos line. 
You'll find 
just what 
you want. 


-- 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 
} New York San Francisco 


— 


Toronto 
















































This Girl Had A 
Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss ‘Taylor had Potts Disease, 
a destructive disease of the spinal 
column, often accompanied by paral- 
forced forward, 


ysis. Her head was 
chin resting on chest. 

This condition had existed three 
years when the child was brought to 


the McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium for 
treatment. The result is shown in the 
photograph. No plaster paris was used. 
Write the child’s mother, Mrs. W. S. 
Taylor, R. F. D., No. 2, Clinton, Ind., 
for complete details. 

This private Institution is 
devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, | 
Spinal Diseases and Curv 
ature, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, Wry Neck, etc., espe 
cially as found in children 
and young adults. 

Write for our book, “De 
formities and Paralysis’’ 
also book of references. Both 
free. 

The McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 
976 Aubert Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 








Assisting George 


| Continued from page 35}| 





out the poetry. What about me? Are you 
going to be first assistant in this very serious 
matter, or are you going to pike? That's 
w hat I want to know.’ 

“T never ‘pike,’ as you vulgarly express 
it,” said Julietta, coming out of her dream. 
“Tl ask the Wellses and Justine and Lily 
Tinker and Willy McClellan — with you and 
Lonny and me that'll just fill the boat com- 





fortably —and then we'll have a little 
supper here afterward ¥ 
“Bully!” shouted George. “Go and 


telephone to ’em quick; they might be plan- 
ning something else to do.” 

“And, George,” said Julietta, stopping 
on her way to the telephone, “if, as you say, 
you are truly sure that Justine is Your Girl 
— why, I'll do everything I possibly can to 
make it come true for you.” She looked up 
at him very affectionately, very earnestly, 
and George flung his arms around her and 
kissed the top of her shining coil of hair. 

“You're all right, Julietta,”’ he announced, 
a little huskily, for indeed the conversation 
was touching emotional deeps. “And say,” 
brightening up, “isn’t she the sweetest girl 
—and the loveliest—and the way she 
looks — and talks — why, she’s wonderful, 
Julietta, wonderful! That’s the thing that 
worries me, too. How can a girl who's a 
regular little queen like Justine ever look 
at a poor boob like me?” 

“Don’t be so modest, George,” advised 
Julietta. “Little did I ever expect to he-: 
such a singularly just and able opinion of 
yourself come from your own lips ‘s 

“Oh, you go on!” said George. 





HEY had the sailing party. After that 
in quick succession, followed. 

More tennis. 

\ dinner by Julietta for the 
their guest. 

George took Justine out in Julietta’s car 

More tennis. 

Sailing in the afternoon. 

George called on Justine 
in succession. 

Another dance at the 

The Wellses 
to dinner. 

More tennis. 

George took Justine out in Julietta’s car. 

George brought Justine to see Julictta’s 
garden again and Julietta made her stay to 
tea. 

Sailing in the evening. 

Luncheon at Julietta’s. 

More tennis. 

Informal dance at Lily 
the Wellses and Justine 
and George were invited. 

And this brought the affair richt up to the 
minute when Justine was expected to term- 
inate her stay in Marchmont — just one 
day before George was due back at his job 
in Boston. George had called on Justine 
the evening before and he had left the house 
with such determination in his eye that 
Julietta and Lonny — who by this time was 
a thoroughly interested spectator — waited 
up for him. He did not return until cleven- 
thirty. He eame draggingly up the walk. 

“Ile hasn’t done it!” exclaimed Julietta. 

“Maybe he’s done it and got turned 
down,” suggested Lonny, inelegantly, but 


Wellses and 


three evenings 


yacht club. 
asked the Carsons and George 


Tinker’s, to which 
and the Carsons 


alertly. 
“No—he hasn’t done it,” reiterated 
Julietta. By this time the downcast George 


Julietta ran to 


“T know 


was within hailing distance. 
the veranda edge. 
“George,” she called eagerly, 
you didn’t ask her.” 
George came up the steps and flung himself 
into the nearest chair, almost with a groan. 
“Damn people, I say,” he began bitterly. 
“That whole confounded house is jam full of 
silly, gabbling people who want to come 
‘and bid dear Miss Glenn good-by.’ 1 
could’ve killed *em. I waited and waited 
and waited —and waited —and when I 
left there was a full half-dozen old cats sitting 
round her closer than — than — book agents. 
And I could tell from her eyes that she kne 
what a state I was in I believe she'd 
have said yes—oh, damn— excuse me, 
Julietta — what's the use?” 
“Pretty tough,” grunted Lonny. 
a cigar.” 
George took it and bit the end off moodily. 
“But what about tomorrow?” asked Juli- 
etta. “Surely you'll get a chance.” 
“Well, believe me,” said George 


“Have 


“Tm 
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the chauffeur with Tire Chains. 
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My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to provide 


Only good luck saved your 


wife from paying the supreme penalty for your negligence. 
She’s on the way to the hospital, painfully injured, but the 
doctor thinks she'll pull through. You’d better hurry to the 
hospital and then report to Headquarters”. 


How strange it is that disaster 
must come to some men before 
they realize that all makes and 
types of tires will skid on wet pave- 
ments and muddy roads when not 
equipped with Chains. 


These men do not appreciate, 
until too late, that by failing to 
provide Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


they expose their families to injury 


and death. 


The time to provide against acci- 
dents is before they happen. Don’t 
wait until after the first skid. Put 
Weed Chains on all four tires at 
the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple pro- 
tection against injury, death, 
damage and law suits. 


car 


Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 














Sole Mariufacturers of Weed Anti-Shkid Chains 
In Canada—DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


A-A4-C-£ 


F AMERICAN CHAINCO. Inc.. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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See the famous “Gunn” 
ing Colonial, Mission, 


roundings 
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Protect them with a”Gunn 


be U7 can start with one book section with top ana base, ut 
small cost, and add to it as you get more books 

removable and non- binding; no ugly iron bands; casy to set 
up or take apart; practically dust-proof ; superb workmanship, 


i Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal . 
(highest award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 


Sectional Bookcase at your dealer's 
or write us for free new cats alog, illustrated in colors, 
Sanitary, Clawfoot 
designs in mi thogany and oak to harmonize with their sur 
Prices lower than others 
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Doors are 
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Furniture Co 

Grand Rapids 
MICH: 

1820 Broadway 











N° matter how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Savings 


Account at 4°; 


Compound Interest with this bank 
company in Ohio, with Assets of over Fifty Million Dollars. 


the Oldest trust 


Send today 


for our booklet “‘D”’ explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST co. 


Chev S eae onto 
ASSETS OVER 





CAPITAL & SURPLUS § 6,500,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Pat. 





Of. and Foreign Countries) 


HIs world-known label 
on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign-Post 
on the Road to 
Comfort that 
guides you 
straight to 
Money’s Most. 
lf ithasn’t the Red Woven 


Label shown above, it isn’t 

B.V. D. 
B.V.D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. 
U. §. A.), $1. and up- 
ward the suit. B.V.D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and up- 
ward the garment. 


The 
D. Company, 
New York. 








Underwear. 


B. V. 





London Selling Agency: o 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. The BUD. Coma 








Learn Music 
At Home! 


New Method—Learn To 
Play By Note— Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, 
lHiarp, "Cello or to sing. 
Special Limited Offer of free 
weeklylessons. You payonly 
for music and postage,which 
is small, No extras. Begin- 
ners or advanced pupils. 
Everything illustrated,plain, 
simmple,systematic. Free lec- 
tures each course, 16 years’ 
success, Start at once, Write 
for Free Book ict Today— Now 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 278 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City ME ie -P LEAF BOOK 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF Fits pe 


Every Deaf Person Knows That. ready 












Lessons 





vest pocket’ without bulging. Always 
Ideai way to jot down and preserve valu- 
able data. Covers last for years. Bound in hand- 


© Art rb : wy . _ some, durable Morocco. Sheets can be obtained 
" t | anywhere. Six styles of ruling. Easy to insert 
fresh sheets when needed 

‘ 7 rs No. 1101, End Opening.....2x4, $ .65 

; No. 10114, Side Opening ... .4'4x2, -70 

| No. 1102, End Opening.. 2igxd's, .75 

Medicated t ow Drom | No. 103, Side Opening R , 2 3. 85 

| No. 1103, End Ope ening -85 
Useful As Vour Pencil— Ac kne a3 in “d the Best. 


4 GEO owey. Artificial Ear Drum Co. al As 
120 Adelaide St. Detroit,Mich. At Your Stationers Send for catalogue 22. 


__ eerie Manufacturing Company, 


ba, WHEEL CHAIRS ann TRICYCLES caf Manufacturers in the World 


ae Eighth Lecand Kansas City, Mo. 























’ A Wh el Chair is often an invalids greatest 

















omfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
valid's rolling chairsand trieycles with a 
ate a improveme _ Ship di- s 

rect from fa ou and sell HORT-STORY WRITING 
ont HIRT ¥ D. x Y: Ss’ TRIAL. A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure 
ie 7 Ee tieco unta to all sending for ancl writing of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
. Exenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 50-poge 
GORDON MP6. co. alogne free. Please addre ee 

347 Madison Ave, edo, O. The Home Correspondence School 


senwein Dept. 145, Springfield, Mass. 





going down to that train tomorrow and I'm 
going to propose to her if I have to let the 
whole town of Marchmont hear me do it. 
If I let her get away without knowing how 
I feel — 


“You could write,” suggested Lonny, 
sympathetically. 
“Huh!” said George. “I write a grand 


I haven't written anything but 
business letters for four years. I'd probably 
begin: ‘Dear Madam: In reference to my 
attentions of recent date, should be glad to 
get your unbiased opinion on the subject 
of matrimony, with special reference to my- 
self,” or something equally moving and 
cloquent. No, sir, I'm going to tell her my- 
self and write afterward.” 

“What time does she 
Lonny. 

“ Four-thirty express.” 

“Oh, then you can get a chance to see 
her sometime during the day,” said Lonny. 

“No, I can’t,” contradicted George. 
“She’s got a college friend coming in the 
early morning and they're going off all day 
to see some old teacher or other who’s sailing 
for Italy. She’s going to be tied up every 
minute. You don’t suppose I'd have let a 
chance like that get by, do you, without 
even investigating it?” 

““Why don’t you go part way with her on 
the train, then?” persisted Lonny. 

“It’s the express, dear,”’ interposed Juli- 
etta. “The first stop is Albany and George 
couldn't get a train back in time to get to 
Boston tomorrow morning. We've been all 
over that.’ 

“Can't you wire and get an extra day?” 
asked Lonny. 

“I don’t dare,” said George, “for the 
Chief's sending me to see old John D. Heath- 
erwaite about next year’s contract and if I 
fall down on it I'll have a black eye that will 
probably land me hunting a job elsewhere. 
And if I do land it, why, it means that I'll 
grab off enough to get married on and have a 
good-sized margin.” 

“T see,” mused Lonny. “Well, it looks as 
though you'd have to make your important 
speech at the station. I wish you luck. 
Justine’s a nice girl and I like her.” 

“Thanks, old chap,” said George, 
himself off to bed. 

Lonny and Julietta lingered a moment in 
the summer midnight. She laid her head 
against his big shoulder. 

“They're a nice pair of kids,” he said; 
“but Lord, when I compare Justine with you, 
Toots, it makes me laugh! There never was 
anyone like you.” 

The next day was not a very comfortable 
one. George gloomed about, nervous and 
anxious, and so appealingly anxious to be 
reassured and comforted that he was con- 
tinually interrupting Julietta as she gave her 


letter, 1 do. 


asked 


leave?” 


and took 


household orders, interviewed the nurse 
and governess, superintended the seam- 
stress, who was giving the monthly going- 


over to the linen closet, wrote her letters and 
telephoned, until she quite lost her patience 
and reflected morosely on how lucky Lonny 
was to have had a business to go off to in 
the morning and escape the strain of George’s 
love affairs. 

About a quarter-past three, however, she 
shooed him off upstairs to dress, guilelessly 
telling him that she didn’t think his suit of 
flannels quite fresh enough for this great 
occasion, and when he was out of sight she 
retired to her own room and locked the door, 
determined to get a little much-needed rest. 

Of course George was dressed in ten min- 
utes. He descended and found no Julietta. 
He wandered about a bit, then was seized 
with the brilliant idea of packing his bags for 
his departure that night. It was now a 
quarter of four. Then he decided to shave 
again. Of course he cut himself and had to 
apply seemingly endless remedies to a cut 
that persisted in bleeding. Finally he 
staunched the wound and covered it with 
court-plaster. By this time it was four 
o'clock. He came downstairs again, and still 
no Julietta. He hurried back upstairs and 
tapped at her door, begging her to hurry. 
More in pity than exasperation Julietta 
assured him that she would be down in ten 


minutes. And she was. 
She came down leisurely, knowing it was 
only three minutes to the station. The 


car had not come around and she put on her 
gloves, while George paced the veranda like 
a caged polar bear. 


“Funny the car doesn’t come. Did you 


telephone for it, George?” asked Julietta 
at last. 
“No, I thought you did,” he exploded, 


flinging himself into the house. 
Five minutes more and still no car. By 
this time Julietta was getting nervous, too. 
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*The Paris Openings Number of 


VOGUE 


is now on sale throughout the United States 


A profusely illustrated number present- 
ing the complete story of the Paris 
Openings, the successful creations of 
each couturier which taken collectively, 
establish the Spring and Summer 
mode. Vogue 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your 
new clothes, before you even plan your 
wardrobe, you consult its great Spring 
and Summer Fashion Numbers. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is 
the really expensive gown! Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want, are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year, 
when by simply sending in the coupon, 
and at your convenience paying $2—a 
tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown—you can insure 
the correctness of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated mag- 
azine; the acknowledged authority on 
what is worn by well-dressed American 
women. Here are your twelve num- 
bers (and one extra): 


*Paris Openings Mar. 15 
The complete story of the Paris openings estab- 
lishing the 

Spring Fashions 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
accessories 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes ; Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashionable worm:an of not un- 
limited means 

Brides and Summer Homes 
A journey “thro’ pleasures and palaces.” 
for the bride 

American Travel May 15 
Places in our own country well worth a visit 
at least 

Summer Fashions Junel 
The final showing of the summer modes that will be 

In the Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and life in the open 

Hot Weather Fashions July 1 


The correct wardrobe for all outdoor sports 


Apr. 1 


waists and 


May 1 
News 


Hostess ae July 15 
The newest ideas in mid-summer entertainments 
London and Paris Aug. 1 


War-stricken Europe regains her balance and 
sends us new and fresh ideas 

Children’s Fashions Aug. 15 
Outfits for the infant and for the school boy ak gir! 

Forecast of Autumn Fashions Sept. 1 
The first accurate forecast of the fashions healbdnnin 

Autumn Millinery Sept. 15 
A guide to the season's best expressions in hats 
and bonnets 


*Our Special Offer 


The Paris Openings Number is already on the 
newsstands. If you enclose $2 with the coupon below. 
we will send you, with our compliments, this authori- 
tative outline of the Paris Openings, making thirteen 
numbers instead of twelve. Or, if more convenicnt. 
send coupon without money. Your subscription will 
then start with the Spring Fashions Number, and 
continue through the next eleven numbers. 


**Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth 
does; the tenthis a reader of VOGUE"’ 
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McCLURE’S 
Better Cigars 


for APRIL 


for 


Less Money 


My rare Havanas— 
unpurchasable in any store 
—cost you half what they 
should because you and I deal 
together personally. The 
dealer’s profit goes to you. 

Yet you get that same delight- 
ful cigar I myself have smoked 
for over 40 years. Today 16,400 
discriminating smokers say I am 
a full-fledged connoisseur. 


I’m Hard to Please 


This business was started by 
my friends who used to depend 
on me to divide up my private 
stock. The circle grew. Before 
le mg I kept a friend in Cuba busy 
selecting only the finest tobacco. 

Today I command the choicest 
plants grown in the mountain- 
ous Vuelta district—noted for its 
most expensive tobacco. I sold 
over 2,000,000 cigars last year. 

Since I pay no_salesmen’s 
salaries or expenses, I can afford 
to sell my private monogram 
J. R. W. Panetela for $5.00 per 
hundred, $2.60 for 50; charges pre- 
paid. That’s not far from cost. 


Decide for Yourself 

Once you smoke a few of my 
cigars—so mild and sweet—you'll 
want more. Not merely because 
you save 30% to 50%, but be- 
cause they measure up to your 
most critical stan ands. Be- 
cause they are all u 
formly enjoyable. 
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EQUIP To WIN’ 


Here is your opportunity to know the 
meaning of those strange new words 
kinetophone, euthenics, dreadnought, etc. 
Insure against embarrassing errors in 
spelling, pronounciation, and poor choice 
of words. Know the meaning yt ny 

war terms. Increase your ciency, 
which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY, The Merriam Webster, 
is an all-knowing teacher, a universal 
question answerer, made by specialists 
to meet your needs. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in all walks of life use 
and enjoy it. 
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, THE MAN OF 

AFFAIRS 
finds the fitting 
@ word or phrase to 
convey clearly his 
meaning in busi- 
ness letter, con- 
tract, or agree- 
ment. 


1 THE 
TEACHER 
gains from this 
supreme anthor- 
ity facts in word 
study, history, 
biography, ge 
ography, sports, 
etc., SO necessary 
for the pupils’ 
training. 
IN THE HOME the work is a constant 
source of interest, value, and enjoyment 
to all members of the family. The wise 
parent directs the inquiring mind to this 
storehouse of information. The child 


soon forms the “Dictionary Habit.” 


400,000 Vocabulary .Terms. 2700 as 
Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Colored 
Plates. 4 
GRAND PRIZE Panama-Pacific Exposition 4 
WRITE for specimen pages of both 
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“Run down to the garage, George,” she 
commanded, “and bring it up yourself.” 

George sped away, glad to have something 
to do at last. Very quickly he came whizzing 
up in the little car and jumped out to help 
Julietta in. 

“Your chauffeur’s hurt his hand,” he 
announced. “He was bandaging it. That’s 
what kept him. Here, jump in.” 

Julietta jumped. George also attempted 
to jump and close the door behind him at 
the same moment. By reason of his large 
size and the car’s smallness, he managed 
to hook the left side pocket of his immacu- 
late white flannel trousers onto the curved 
handle of the door. He gave a jerk. There 
was a dreadful zzzzing, tearing sound, and 
George stumbled backward out of the car 
to behold with despairing eyes tnat he had 
rent the side seam down from the pocket 
for six ragged inches! This was a disaster 
so terrible that even Julietta could not rally 
for the moment. Then she recovered herself. 

“Run, run, and put on another pair,” she 
commanded. 

“All of mine are packed,” answered 
George, dully. 

“Get a pair of Lonny’s,” she shrieked. 
“Listen —I'll order the big car brought 
around and have it here by the time you've 
changed, and I'll go on ahead and hold the 
train, or something. It’s four-twenty now. 
Hurry — hurry!” She jumped out of the 
car and pushed him toward the veranda. 
Then he recovered his energy and made one 
jump to the top of the steps. Julietta 
turned and ran to the garage. She delivered 
her message with entire clearness and great 
rapidity, ran back, jumped in her little 
car and set it going at top speed. 

Down the street dashed Julietta — madly, 
frantically, barely escaping other cars and 
innumerable pedestrians. On and on— 
like Sheridan, or Gilpin, or Paul Revere — 
she rushed through the streets of Marchmont 
— stationwards. 

She had just one thought — Justine must 
not go until she knew how George felt. She 
drew up at the station just as the express 
pulled in, and she raced down the platform, 
looking over her shoulder despairingly, to 
see if the other car with George might be 
in sight. Of course, ‘it wasn’t. Breathless, 
but still mistress of the situation, she ran 
squarely into the group of friends of which 
Justine was the center. 


“Tm so glad I got here in time,” she said, 


gaspingly, yet with composure. “George 
had an accident. He’s coming —” she 


looked around once more. No— sign of him! 

“An accident — nothing serious?” ques- 
tioned Justine, and the soft color paled in 
her cheeks. Then Julietta realized how 
much Justine, too, was counting on those 
last words of George’s. 

The conductor was waving the passengers 
off the steps — there was no time for another 
word. Justine turned a desolate young face 
to Julietta, and in that instant Julietta 
decided. The train was moving. Julietta 
jumped frantically aboard and was caught by 
an outraged colored porter. 

“Tl propose to her myself,” said Juli- 
etta aloud —and the porter stopped his 
scolding to hear those inexplicable words. 

HREE hours and fifteen minutes later 

the telephone rang violently in the 
Carson home. Lonny and George sprang 
for it simultaneously. 

“Long distance. Albany wants to speak 
to Mr. Carson,” came the operator's voice. 
Then there was a pause. Then — 

“Hello, Lonny, is that you? Yes, 
Julietta... Yes, P'm in Albany 
off the train there . . . George told you what 
happened, didn’t he? . . Is George there? 

. Weil, tell him it’s all right — Justine'll 
marry him ... Yes, I said she'd marry 
him . . . She’s crazy about him! . . . Tell 
him to send a telegram to meet the train at 
Chicago—a long telegram . . . I left her 
writing to him . . . It was all right, Lonny 
—TIm sorry you worried . . . The worst 
was that I didn’t have a cent . . . Oh, yes 
— Justine lent me some . . . I haven't any 
coat either . . . There’s a train back at ten 
— gets in at one o'clock in the morning . . . 
No, I’m not going to a hotel and get a good 
night’s sleep . . . L want tocome home . . . 
And Lonny, tell George for me, after this — 
never again! I mean it.” 


NEXT MONTH: The best of the 
Julietta stories, “Julietta Eats the 
Canary,” by Sophie Kerr; also 
“The Flight of the Butterflies,” by 
George Kibbe Turner. 
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It designates watches of 
LIFELONG ACCURACY 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 


The Purple Ribbon worn by South | 
Bend Watches typifies the high ideal of 
quality to which they are built. 














Tt is the emblem of their handsome fe 
and distinguished appearance and a re- 


minder of their life-time accuracy. 


Moreover, this Purple Ribbon enables 
you to recognize instantly these remark- 
able watches at your jeweler’s. 





: Ask to see the new 19-jewel Extra-Thin 
: ? model: It possesses features never be- 
; fore built into a watch selling for $27.50 
Be Other models from $16.00 to $100.00. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
74 Studebaker Street | South Bend, Indiana 
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His Character 


If you could know at once whether he is honest, whether 
likes a joke, whether he is religious, whether he is a good business man—if you could 
know this at a glance of every man and every woman you meet, the benefits to you 


would be beyond price. 
to get just what you want. 


he is sociable, whether he 


You would know at once how to deal with each person, how 
You can know—you can learn. 


Send this coupon and 


find out about the new Science of Character Analysis through the new book 


ANALYZING CHARACTER 


The New Science of Judging Men; Misfits in Business, the Home, and Social Life 
502 Pages— 110 Illustrations —by Katherine M. H. Blackford, M.D. 





Are You One of These? 

1—Too frail for physical 
work yet compelled to do 
it through lack of mental 
training. 

2—Too vital for physi- 
cal work but without 
sufficient training for ex- 
ecutive work. 

3—Too active for sed- 
entary work but com 
pelled to do it through bad 
judgment or unfortunate 
circumstances. 

4—Too active and not 
enough executive ability 
for executive work, but 
for some reason forced into 
a position of authority. 

5—Too restless to study 
and too ambitious for the 
mere manual labor which 
results from a lack of 
sufficient education com- 
mercially. 

6—Too impractical for 
business life, yet ambi- 
tious commercially. 

7—Too lazy mentally 
for high-class mental work 
yet ambitious for com- 
mercial, artistic or literary 
fame. 

8—The  natural-born 
farmer whose proud par- 
ents prepare him for a 
profession. 

o—Women with pro- 
fessional or commercial 
ability condemned to be 
household drudges 
Women with domestic 
talents forced by pride or 
circumstances into the 
business world. 

to—Detail men trying 
to do executive work. 
Natural-born executives 
compelled to do detail 
work, 

11—Careless people 
given work which de- 
mands great care an 
prudence. Careful and 
conservative people given 
work which demands the 
willingness to take 
chances. Thoughtless and 
impulsive people con- 
signed to plodding, pains- 
taking vocations. 
Thoughtful, philosophic 
and deliberate people try- 
ing to keep up the pace 
in the hurly burly of some 
swift-moving vocation. 

















Character Analysis is 
not a matter of guesswork. 
It is a science based on 
psychology, physiology, 
and biology. Many scien- 
tists, like William James, 
had an inkling of it in the 
past. From their work and 
from my study of medi- 
cine and related sciences, 
I evolved this new science 
of Character Analysis. I 
have tested it for 15 years. 
| have employed labor in 
organizations where thou- 
sands work. I have taught 
it to many who are now 
earning big salaries as 
employment experts. | 
have taught thousands by 
mail, the governor of 
state—the owner of one 
of the biggest newspapers 
of the United States. Now, 
at the suggestion of the 
Review of Reviews Com- 
pany, I have written this 
book lling you about 
the Science of Character 
Analysis in 502 closely 
crowded pages and 110 
illustrations—telling you 
of Character Analysis in 





your business, in your 
social life—in your home 
in your health. It 


teaches by science, by 
philosophy and by a multi- 
tude of examples -—per- 
sonal experiences, the life 
stories of redeemed fail- 
ures, of late successes. It 
teaches you how to know 


what you are best fitted 
for—how to know what 
other men are fitted to do. 
The biggest men in the 
world in each profession 
have been those who 
could choose other men 

pick out their real talents 
and abilities. ‘That you 
must know, too. ‘That 
you can know if you read 
and study this work. ‘This 
is not a science that you 
can dispense with as you 
can with hydrostatics or 
chemistry. You need the 
knowledge it gives you in 
every act of your daily 
life. The man who knows 
other men wins. You al- 
ready know how to judge 
character somewhat. Con- 
sider how much better off 
you will be if you can 
make rapidly and accur- 
ately a clear judgment of 
each person you mect. 
You need not say the 
wrong thing; you need 
make no mistakes in 
handling people; you will 
not employ the wrong 
man or form undesirable 
associations. You'll use 
your own talents to the 


best advantage. You 
won’t waste time stum- 


bling against a stone wall 
of failure. And the reading 
of this book will be as 
fascinating as any detec- 
tive story and much more 
interesting. 


This Book—Send No Money 


This work is just fresh off the press. 
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Not Mentioned in the Decree 


| Continued from page 21} 





at that unusual time of day, Hilda would at 
least have called to ask if there were anything 
wrong, if there were anything he wanted. 
Ile would have replied, “* No — no, thanks.” 
Maybe for hours ne other word would have 
passed between them. He never realized 
until now how much her perfunctory inquiry, 
the mere presence of an individual held to 
him by a human tie, within the same four 
walls, had meant. 

He got up and walked from room to room. 
He arrived at the one whieh had been Hilda’s 
and pushed open the door. The denuded 
dressing table, the emptied and half-open 
drawers, the stripped closet, were poignant 
reminders of the change. Standing in the 
middle of the floor he looked about him. 
Upon the mantel-shelf were familiar memen- 
toes and trinkets. Many of her photographs 
she had not taken with her. With a grim 
satisfaction he observed, however, that a 
large, silver-framed likeness of himself was 
gone. Odds and ends of her belongings ar- 
rested his glance. They served to re- 
create for him a memory of their married 
life; those first years together, tenderness, 
the child. His emotions, already. somewhat 
stirred, got beyond him and he dashed a hand 
across his eyes to dispel a long forgotten 
vision of what might have been. 

“This is maudlin,” he exclaimed, and feel- 
ing that he must escape from the flat, packed 
a couple of suit-cases and went to his club. 
There, during the evening, he encountered 
Tom Crosswaite who observed Ralph was 
gloomy. 

“Cheer up, old man,” he said, “this thing 
of yours is like any other operation. Maybe 
you'll be better afterwards, but you've got 
to bleed and stand some distressing hours.” 

“There's more emotion involved than I 
had expected,” commented Ralph. “I had 
imagined that there would be a mild flicker 
or two, but, honestly, 1 was quite upset 
today.” 

“Naturally. In thirteen years together 
people establish a relation which is a pretty 
complicated organism with nerves you never 
guessed existed. It takes the prick of the 
knife to make you realize that they're there.” 

“Well, Hilda’s gone; we've taken the 
plunge,” replied Faulkner, “‘and although it 
has not proved quite the simple affair it seemed 
beforehand, I think the worst is over.” 

“I hope so,” returned Crosswaite with a 


shake of his head. 


N due course Faulkner's wife engaged at- 

torneys. Schmidt held conferences with 
them and the details of the proceedings were 
arranged. Ralph made several trips to the 
lawyer's office to receive reports on various 
points. There was nothing particularly try- 
ing in these visits. It is true that Faulkner 
had a little difficulty in impressing upon his 
adviser that he had no desire to barter or 
haggle over the question of alimony and that 
it was his wish and intention that Hilda 
should have enough to insure her entire com- 
fort. An ample sum was fixed, to be paid 
monthly through Schmidt, and the only 
point upon which the latter insisted was that 
it should be definitely stipulated that in case 
of Llilda’s re-marriage, the obligation to 
make the payments should cease. 

Preliminaries over, Hilda removed from 
her sister’s home to the state in which it had 
been agreed she should acquire residence. 
When a letter arrived with the new post- 
mark, Ralph experienced a distinct twinge. 
His wife wrote to say that she had felt it her 
duty to inform her father and mother, old 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger, of the step which 
they had decided to take. She added that she 
had fully set forth all the reasons which had 
dictated their decision. Hardly had Faulkner 
finished reading the letter when old Mr. 
Granger descended upon him in a high state 
of wrath and excitement. 

“I want to know, sir, 
you've been doing to my 
demanded. ‘From what 
she’s getting a divorce, I believe you've 
ruined her life. I believe, too, that before 
you're through you will have killed my wife. 
She's frantic. There’s never been a divorce 
in the Granger family. She can’t think of 
her daughter being compelled to drag herself 
through the muck of a divorce court. Things 
must have been pretty bad or my girl would 
never have gone to law. What scandalous 
practice have you been up to?” 


what the devil 
daughter?”’ he 
she writes, that 


“None,” said Faulkner quietly, distressed 
at his old friend’s poignant suffering 
and at the picture, which he had conjured 
up, of Mrs. Granger’s sorrow. He tried to 
explain, bade the other re-read Hilda’s letter, 
told him that the move was of her own 
choosing. 

don’t care a damn for the facts,” re- 
torted Mr. Granger. “Its your fault, it’s 
always the man’s fault. Maybe you haven't 
been technically unfaithful. You've been un- 
faithful in another way that’s just as bad. 
You've been unfaithful to your trust. I gave 
my daughter and her happiness into your 
hands. It was your duty to see that she was 
happy. Talk all you want, make theories 
all you please, when a marriage breaks up dis- 
gracefully like yours, the husband has got to 
take the blame. Sir, I hold you responsible 
for failing in your obligation to Hilda and 
to us.” 

With that Mr. Granger, at table 
Ralph had sat a hundred times and at whose 
stories he had laughed for years, stumped out 
of the room and out of Faulkner's life, leaving 
a real void. For the old man and his wife, 
Ralph bad an aching sympathy which was 
not mitigated by the sense of the injustice 
they did him, nor an appreciation of how 
old-fashioned they were in their views. The 
hurt for them was real just the same. 

Faulkner continued to live at the club. 
His environment seemed cold and imper- 
sonal, and, with the unsettled condition of 
his life, he was restless. He used to wander 
from one great room to another without any 
sense of peace and pestered by a yearning for 
something he could not find. At every turn 
he encountered friends but got no exhilarat- 
ing lift from their society. The fact was that 
he saw too much of them and he remembered 
with a sardonic smile that one of the advan- 
tages of the new order was to be that he 
could see more of them. Surfeited with talk 
and restless, he found none of the joys of 
freedom which he had counted upon. 

Meanwhile, there began to be curiosity. 
lis continued residence naturally attracted 
attention. Acquaintances would stroll up 
to him and ask: 

“Putting up here for quite a while, aren't 
vou? 


whose 


“Yes, yes,” Faulkner would say, “nice 
place.” 

“Wile away?” 

“Yes — West — regular visit to her sis- 


ter’s, you know.” 

As he would bring the lie to his lips, his 
cheeks would burn. Lies like that dotted his 
course. Somehow, they seemed a necessary 
and accepted part of the journey out of matri- 
mony, which both he and his wife had seemed 
to agree, without a spoken word, should be 
accomplished as secretly as pe yssible. Secrecy, 
chicanery, lies! There were times when he 
had to jerk himself up with the reminder 
that he was not engaged in a disreputable 
undertaking. 

Although at the club there was still only 
mild curiosity, some of the Faulkners’s more 
intimate friends had got very definite wind 
of the affair. It was not long before the 
Abingtons, the Murdocks and the Creels 
knew to a certainty the meaning of Hilda’s 
absence. But for some weeks a storm 
raged within this social circle before Ralph 
became aware of the issue he and his wife 
had created. Enlightenment came to him 
through two chance encounters. 

Passing through the shopping district, 
upon an afternoon, he found himself face to 
face with Mrs. Harold Creel, who was 
hastening from the threshold of a shop to a 
waiting automobile. Among the men and 
women of the Faulkners’s set, Gertrude Creel 
and Ralph had for years “hit it off” rather 
conspicuously well. 
had been friends. 

It had been a good 
Faulkner had seen Mrs. Creel. Soon after 
his wife’s departure he had dined at the 
Creel home and time and again since then 
had been on the point of inviting himself up 
there for an evening. But invariably he had 
been either too low-spirited or in too great 


two months since 


dread of questions to carry the project 
through. 
Nevertheless, now it was with a distinct 


sense of pleasure that he lifted his hat, 
smiled and was about to hold out his hand. 
Indeed, he was in the act of doing so when 
Gertrude distanced him with a very luke- 


Hilda and Gertrude, too, 
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warm nod, murmuring as if surprised, “Oh, 
how do you do?” and passed on into her 
machine. It required Paul Abington, whom 
he shortly ran’ across, to illuminate the 
situation. 

Paul wrung him cordially by the hand and 
asked him how he was getting on. Ralph 
saw that the other was putting an unusual 
and marked degree of warmth into his greet- 
ing. In passing and before he answered 
Abington’s question, it occurred to Faulkner 
that this business of divorcing seemed to 
have a way of knocking relationships of all 
kinds askew and out of proportion. No one 
remained quite natural and normal. But 
to his friend’s query he replied that he was 
getting on splendidly and hastened to ask: 

“But, for Heaven’s sake, tell me what I’ve 
done to offend Gertrude Creel?” 

Paul studied him closely for an instant and 
then abruptly hooking his arm through 
Ralph’s, walked along with him. 

“Nothing directly,” Abington presently 
rejoined, “but Gertrude has decided to side 
with Hilda, though I happen to know that 
Harold thinks there’s just as much to be said 
for you.” 

“Side with Hilda! 
for me!” echoed Faulkner. 
me “an?” 

“You people are getting a divorce, aren’t 
you? 

There was nothing to be gained by denial. 
“But there’s been no row—no quarrel. 
We're the best of friends!” 

“Tut, tut, old man! Not with me. Re- 
member, my wife and I are lined up squarely 
with you. Hilda always was more or less of a 
refrigerating plant and we knew it. Im 
afraid the Creels have gone against you. The 
Murdocks are split. Nettie Murdock says 
that she thinks they'll just drop out.” 

“Drop out?” 

“Yes, drop you both. They like you and 
they like Hilda, but she says that when one’s 
friends divorce it’s impossible to get on 
the same footing with either one of them 
again and that there’s always trouble and 
embarrassment no matter with which one 
you try to keep up the old relation and worse 
still, if you try to keep it up with both. So 
Nettie and Harry Murdock aren’t going to 
try.” Abington paused and was thoughtful 
for a moment before he added, “* Yes, we've 
all had some warm symposiums on this little 
affair of yours.” 

Faulkner could have roared in the man’s 
face. Even while Paul had been talking, 
Ralph had in his pocket a long, friendly, al- 
most affectionate, letter from Hilda, describ- 
ing the boarding-house she had found, saying 
that in view of the expense incidental to the 
divorcee, she would make her own clothes that 
season, telling him precisely where his spring 
overcoat was packed, adjuring him to keep 
up his Saturday afternoon golf and conclud- 
ing with the hope that all was going well and 
happily with him. 


Just as much to be said 
“What do you 


“Curse those Abingtons,” were his first 
words to Tom Crosswaite when they next 
met. “They've turned against Hilda. Why 


Florence Abington was one of her closest 
friends. It’s an outrage!” 

*And taken sides with you, I suppose.” 

“Exactly; and the Creels,” pursued 
Faulkner with bitterness, “have elected to 
strike me from their lists while the Murdocks 
are going to drop us both.” 

* Well, that seems a pretty fair division of 
the honors. What more could you have 
expected?” 

“Expected! What I expected was that 
they all would remain cordial and friendly to 
us both — to Hilda just as much as to me. 
I didn’t think they would ask us to dine to- 
gether or anything bizarre like that; but this 
aligning of themselves is ridiculous. There 
isn't the least occasion for it.” 

“Granted,” rejoined Crosswaite, “but you 
overlook the fact that you must confront the 
conventional thinking on the subject of 
divoree. The world assumes that there must 
have been a violent difference. If no one 
seems to know what that difference was, it is 
laid to the cleverness of the two persons in- 
volved in concealing it. People, particularly 
when social relations are concerned, feel that 
they are obliged to take sides even when in 
reality there are no-sides to take. It’s tlfat 
altitude you're up against. Once in a while 
you come across a position like the Mur- 
docks’s. But that’s the hardest position of 
all from your point of view. Not only do 
you lose them as friends yourself, but you 
havent the satisfaction of knowing that 
— wife still has them.’ 

The encounter with Mrs. Creel and the 
talk with Paul Abington served Faulkner in 
another direction. They were warnings to 
him that the true status of his domestic 


affairs would soon be a matter of common 
knowledge; and then with the gradual ceas- 
ing of curious, off-hand inquiries from men at 
the club and a conviction that the situation 
had become sufficiently clear so that his 
friends were sparing him all reference to it, he 
felt that the time had come for him to per- 
form a duty. 

His employer, to whom he felt he owed a 
first-hand statement of the matter, listened 
gravely to what Ralph had to say. “ Well,” 
brought out Mr. Hanover, when Faulkner 
had concluded, “we pay no attention to a 
man’s private life so long as he keeps up with 
his efficiency.” 

“But,” pursued Faulkner with a dry 
throat, “I want you to understand that 
there are no unfortunate aspects in my case.” 

“T understand,” was all that Mr. Hanover 
replied, and the interview ended, leaving 
Ralph with the same feeling that he had had 
as he was leaving Edward Popple’s office. 
He stung under unexpressed disapproval and 
beneath an attitude which withheld judgment 
but implied regret. Moreover, in his em- 
ployer’s manner he thought that he had 
detected, as he had detected in Popple’s, an 
unavowed, unintentional suggestion of a loss 
of regard for him; not much of a loss, to be 
sure, but sufficient and real enough to hurt. 

“They'd never fire a man,” Faulkner am- 
plified to Crosswaite, “because of a divorce. 
They wouldn’t institute a special audit of his 
accounts nor have him trailed at night. But 
the boss would be just a little less likely to ask 
him home to dinner, and if some day there 
was a promotion to be made and two men 
stood, in all other respects, neck to neck I'd 
bet on the man without a divorce on his 
record — and that’s entirely over and above 
what the facts of the man’s case may have 
been. Do you get my meaning?” 

“TI do,” returned Crosswaite, “and curse 
me for saying it, old chap, but I think you're 
right. A divorce is a standing testimony to a 
horrible blunder at some time or other — 
either when the man and woman married in 
the first place or afterward. Your thoroughly 
wise, careful, absolutely-to-be-trusted man 
does not get caught. He avoids mistakes, 
and a divorce is evidence, which cannot be 
explained away, of a mistake.” 


RESENTLY a new factor in Faulkner's 

case developed. It spun itself out of 
Ralph’s own sensitiveness and _ self-respect. 
As soon as he realized that his friends, by 
forbearing their inquiries concerning his wife's 
homecoming, had given him the signal that 
they knew that she probably would not come 
home, he had a sense of living in a world of 
whispers. This was confirmed by now and 
again surprising groups of men in low-toned 
conversation which obviously at his approach 
took a new and self-conscious turn. At first 
he was embarrassed, then irritated, and 
finally was forced to admit to himself that 
he was living in dread and horror. 

He had not foreseen this feeling of his own. 
Before he had agreed to Hilda’s proposal that 
they re-order their lives, and while he was 
still considering the idea, he had calculated 
upon a certain amount of gossip. Being of 
an independent nature and sensible of his 
own rectitude, he had decided that that 
would be the least of his worries and that he 
would not care. But the jolts which Popple 
and Mr. Hanover had given him and a quick- 
ened appreciation of the popular slant on 
divorce wrought a change. He began to con- 
ceive of himself, not only as a marked man, 
but, despite his integrity in the premises, as 
a disereditably marked man. 

It had been his plan to meet speculation 
and talk concerning Hilda and himself casu- 
ally and frankly. Fatuously, he had imagined 
that he would be able to handle the subject 
with the same candor and straight-forward- 
ness with which he would explain the details 
of any other matrimonial project — a trip to 
Europe or what not. But in a few months he 
saw the absurdity of this. At even the most 
remote allusion to his wife’s absence, still 
more at every skilful evasion, he crimsoned; 
and the vaguest reference to his marital 
affairs assumed the aspect of a parade of his 
shame. 

But even had Faulkner been able to be 
casual and frank he soon discovered that 
others would not let him be so. By this time 
it was only blunderers who protruded the 
smallest hint of the matter at him. The 
world at large, even measurably close friends, 
assiduously avoided the topic in his presence 
and seemed to set a screen around his mar- 
riage and all that pertained to it, as nurses 
in a hospital isolate the dying. But on the 
other side of the screen there was the whis- 
pering, and it was intolerable to stare into 
blackness at night with the certain knowledge 
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that he, his wife, his affairs were the subject 
of club tattle and grillroom giggles. 

Ralph knew what such talk was. “ You say 
she’s getting it? Well, I guess Faulkner 
always has been a gay kid on the quiet, 
hasn't he?” Or, perhaps, it might go: 
“Why, they tell me there’s been nothing 
between those people for years, and I under- 
stand — it’s just hearsay, you know — but 
I understand that his wife’s got her eye ona 
fellow, Harold Creel’s younger brother. 
Come to think about it, I saw them coming 
out of the theatre together once. I'll bet the 
ink doesn’t dry on the decree before they’re 
hitched.” Faulkner writhed as he created 
the scenes for himself and it simply was not 
in him to hold his head quite so high. 

I said once that I thought the worst was 
waa he agonized to Crosswaite, “‘but this 
is worse. It’s awful. Anyone with an atom 
of sensibility has got to feel it. And I'll teli 
you something else that ve come to under- 
stand: most people refuse to believe that hus- 
bands and wives separate upon abstractions. 
The man in the street unfailingly declares, 
when it comes to a divorce, that in the very 
nature of the matter, vagrant passion on one 
side or the other has played its part. Even 
if I should go out and shout forth the reasons 
why Hilda and I are divorcing, nobody would 
believe me. Be as decent, as intelligent, as 
free from stain as men and women can be; 
garnish the thing with all the theories in the 
world and, nevertheless, nine persons out of 
ten will cling to the conviction that buried 
somewhere beneath is a concrete and dis- 
creditable cause.” 
ss ELL,” replied Crosswaite, “not always 
to hand you the charred end of the 
stick, let me remind you of how much more 
lacerating to the soul this experience would 
be, if either you or your wife had been caught 
in an odorous scandal, or if either one of you 
were in love with the other. Think what 
your feelings might have been then!” 

This was not much comfort for Faulkner, 
and as dispirited weeks wore on he became 
increasingly moody, morose and introspec- 
tive. Soon he found himself shunning every 
possible contact, avoiding his friends, burying 
himself away. “Freedom,” he once jeered, 
“sure Pve got freedom. But the damned 
thing is poisoned!” 

This frame of mind caused him to quit the 
club and set up a bachelor apartment. But 
he hated the place and what his being there 
portended. As he had feared, he was not able 
to make it seem like his own proper abode 
and he used to loll there discontented, listless 
and lonely. 

Finally one or two of his friends began to 
comprehend that he was in murky waters 
and called with commiseration. “I suppose,” 
he remarked to Crosswa‘te, “Ive got to put 
up with stuff like that as a part of this 
divorce game. Aren’t people fools? A couple 
of fellows say they’re sorry for me because 
my marriage hadn't worked out. Why I 
knew ten years ago that it hadn’t worked out 
and was used to the idea. That doesn't 
worry me. What is tearing me up is getting 
divorced.” 

With the passage of more time, Faulkner 
was served with the papers in his wife’s suit. 
Nothing happened for several weeks and then 
came a supreme stab one afternoon when 
he had quit his desk early for golf. Return- 
ing, he boarded a crowded street car that 
would take him to his bachelor flat. He 
elbowed his way in and caught at a strap. 
Near him, seated, was a woman with a late 
extra; a headline drew his eye. He deciph- 
ered his own name. Steadying himself after 
this shock he looked for the context: - 
“Ralph Faulkner's Wife Divorces Him— 
Cruelty the Charge.” His forehead burned 
and he kept trying to moisten parched lips. 
Ile felt that every glance in the car must be 
upon him. Indeed he did actually surprise a 
furtive stare or two. More strongly than 
ever he felt that he was a marked man and 
that in the minds of others the fingers of 
scandal had smudged him. That evening he 
went into a retirement which only Tom 
Crosswaite was permitted to penetrate and 
which lasted for several days. It turned out 
afterward that a telegram had _ reached 
Schmidt that afternoon, telling of the signing 
of the interlocutory decree, but that the 
lawyer, not able to find Ralph, could not 
de diver the news. 

“Of course, it would have been pleasanter 
to have received the information in some less 
public place,” remarked Tom, “but what are 
the odds?” 

“What, indeed, are the odds? But it’s 
terrible when a man who has lived as straight 
as a string can’t read his own name in the 
newspapers without wanting to crawl under 


a seat and hide. And here I am now — too 
mortified to show my face out of the door. I 
tell you, Tom, shame is all bound up with 
divorce.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Crosswaite, “but re- 
member this: you and your troubles are in 
the headlines today. - Tomorrow they’re 
forgotten. Ten days from now nobody will 
rec all them.’ 

“You're w rong,’ 
will — always.” 

Almost immediately after this Hilda re- 
turned. She went to her parents and shortly 
telephoned Faulkner to say that she wished 
to see him. He met her by appointment at a 
hotel and with much of his old proprietary 
sense led the way into the dining-room for tea 
With his first words of solicitous inquiry, he 
strove to use the tone with her which he had 
always employed, but he was not quite able to 
achieve it. His actual feeling toward his wife 
was no different from what it had been for 

sars, but the strange alchemy of divorce had 
aiid him of all ease. 

Hilda came quickly to the point. She was 
worried by the very things which for months 
had been torturing Ralph — the calumnies 
upon their names, the aligning of friends, the 
gossiping whispers, the surreptitious glances 
of curious eyes. 

“Why, Ralph, I feel like the woman in the 
case after a big murder trial. What shall we 
do? How can we meet it?” 

* Meet it!” retorted Faulkner. “We can’t 
meet it. That’s the hell I’ve been living in 
for months. You're just getting a taste of it. 
You've been away — hidden from the world, 
so to speak. Women can nearly always do 
that. Men have got to stay around, continue 
their business, maintain the routine of their 
lives in the full glare of their shame and with 
the added sting of the invariable assumption 
against the man. That’s what I’ve been 
doing. No doubt you've been lonely, but 
loneliness would have been a blessed relief to 
me. What shall we do? There’s nothing to 
do but keep still and suffer.” 

“Oh, Ralph, there must be something!” 
she wailed to him appealingly. “‘We can't 
simply keep still. Think of some plan! 
You're the only person who can help me.” 

Faulkner studied his wife with a strange 
smile. Here she was at the very hour when 
their union was ending, leaning upon him as 
she had not leaned for years; turning toward 
him as her natural protector in the very 
crisis which terminated his duties as a pro- 
tector. The irony of it did not escape 
Ralph; nor did he fail to make the observa- 
tion to himself of how vital the strong guiding 
arm of a man was to most women in battling 
against the world — more vital than women 
know until the arm is withdrawn. But an- 
other and more poignant circumstance was 
arresting him. He had a clear, convincing 
sense that not since the days of his youth, in 
the flower of their love, had he and Hilda 
been so close as they were then, facing each 
other across this little tea-table. 

The load of trouble in common between 
them, his wife’s instinctive flight to his care, 
the fact that they two were the only persons 
who understood the truth and that they were 
alone in confronting all others — these fac- 
tors combined, not only to evoke Faulkner's 
strength, but to strike long silent chords of 
feeling. With misty vision he watched her 
and something within him seemed to decree 
that, let the law say what it chose, neverthe- 
less that woman was his wife. Tricked by 
emotions which a variety of causes had 
stirred, he deluded himself to the harrowing 
belief that he was in love with the woman he 
had lost. As quickly as possible he left her, 
telling himself that a period of thought was 
his only safeguard against an impulsive 
outbreak. 


snapped up Ralph, “I 


WEEK passed. Meantime Hilda had 

sent to him for the keys to the apart- 
ment. She wanted to pack up and remove 
the furniture which was hers. It would all be 
out by the next Saturday afternoon, she said. 
As the day drew nearer Ralph more intensely 
searched his soul, but he could not definitely 
determine whether or not he was in love with 
his wife. He felt certain, though, that he was 
perilously and foolishly near it. With the 
coming of the end of the week, Faulkner 
closed his desk at noon-time. He had no set 
plan. He did not know what to do; but out 
of the jumble of his disordered thoughts and 
feelings a force arose which, despite him, 
guided his uncertain feet to the place which 
had been his home. 

Hilda was there. Only one more van re- 
mained to go. The movers and packers had 
laid off for the midday hour. She was alone 
and as Ralph pushed through the half-open 
door, she sent him a bright, friendly smile. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 


McClure Building, New York 


Your helpful letter of the 3rd instant received, and 
[ desire to thank vou for the suggestion it contains, 
I vy find it necessary to consult you again at a 
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“Hello, Ralph,” she said. “Comein. I'm 
surprised to see you. Have you come for the 
last rites over our thirteen years?” 

“The last rites,” he replied sadly and 
watched her begin to untie a neat, small pack- 
age which she had taken from the safety of 
the mantel-shelf. “What's that — lunch?” 
he inquired. He knew it was and reflected 
how forethoughtful, prudent, essentially 
domestic, women were. A man with a day’s 
job of packing to do would never have 
brought along a tidy parcel of food; he would 
have bolted to the hot noisiness of a con- 
venient lunch counter. Somehow _ this 
thought just then seemed to heighten his 
appreciation of Hilda. 

**Yes — it’s lunch,” she returned in answer 
to his question. “‘Have some?”’ 

Faulkner did. Hilda spread a clean piece 
of paper upon the top of a china barrel which 
stood ready for the van and arranged sar- 
dines, cold ham and delicately buttered, thin 
slices of bread. Then they went at their 
meal. She was in high good humor and pres- 
ently Ralph caught her mood. So thor- 
oughly friendly were they, so bizarre was the 
situation that they could not withstand mer- 
riment. It was like a picnic to Ralph. 
The two frowning lines which had come of 
late between his eyes smoothed out. He felt 
almost young, and then as he snipped up the 
last crumb of bread, he gave way. . . 

“No,” said Hilda, as the last burning word 
left Faulkner’s lips and she held him at arm’s 
length. “Our lives must not be governed by 
feeling, but by reason. Our love, Ralph, has 
had its day. It can’t be revived any more 
than a corpse. There may be flickers of seem- 
ing life as there are now, but they’re not real. 
It’s dead.” 

With that she went out, leaving him, his 
face buried in his hands. He knew she was 
right, but that did not assuage the momen- 
tary pain. 





N due course the interlocutory decree was 

made final, and gradually Ralph, with 
many wrenchings of his soul, grew accus- 
tomed to new habits, new friends and a new 
life. He passed out of the condition of super- 
sensitiveness into which the events of the 
divorce had lashed him and regained his 
power of enjoyment. Indeed, he came to 
take his new freedom with a certain delight. 
Now and again old wounds were opened up 
by chance happenings,catching a glimpse of 
a particular kind of dress, encountering cer- 
tain people. But in the main he was happy. 

He never heard directly from Hilda, but 
he used to watch the social notes in the news- 
papers and keep track of the arrivals and 
departures at various resorts and in that way 
gleaned a general knowledge of her move- 
ments and doings. But after all his infor- 
mation was meager, and therefore it came 
to him as a shock when one day he read 
that she had remarried. 

Of course, as Faulkner was perfectly aware, 
the club gossips cited Hilda’s step as a con- 
firmation of their previous suspicions; but 
Ralph understood how wrong they were. 
His wife had not had any plan to remarry 
| when she came to him with the request that 
| he let her secure a decree. Nor had she had 
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any such plan when the decree was made 
final. The matter came to nothing more than 
that the natural dependence of women had 
led Hilda again into matrimony. But that 
could not be publicly explained and the 
cruel imputations against her name and the 
snickers of ground-hog minds had to be en- 
dured as part of the tortures of divorce. 

His attorney, Schmidt, was not long in 
sending for him. He turned over to Faulkner 
an accounting of the alimony money which 
had passed through his hands. 

“Well,” said the lawyer in conclusion, “} 
think you’re to be congratulated. Not a 
name ever leaked out and your wife cer- 
tainly waited a decent length of time.” 
Ralph made an angry protest. 

“Ah, Mr. Faulkner, you’re wrong,” re- 
turned Schmidt. “‘There is always someone 
— always another name. I know that from 
thirty years’ practice. If it ain’t the man, 
that wants the decree, then it’s the woman. 
In your case it was the woman and it’s the 
solemn truth that no woman — at least with- 
out private means — ever lets go of one meal 
ticket until she thinks she’s got her hands 
safely upon another.” 

This crowning bit of cynicism was Faulk- 
ner’s last blow. Although it disgusted him to 
his depths he had come to know that his 
attorney was merely voicing a generally ac- 
cepted bit of divorce philosophy. 

“Why don’t you remarry?” once asked 
Crosswaite. “You've got plenty of good 
years ahead of you. Make the most of 
them.” 

“No, old man,” returned Faulkner. “To 
begin with, I haven’t the spirit to brave an- 
other venture into matrimony, and besides 
the whole idea has been poisoned for me. It 
will be a long time before I can meet life 
again in my old way — before certain wounds 
stop bleeding. I’ve been through a hell 
With my last intake of breath I'll still be 
trying to heal some of the scars of this experi- 
ence — scars of lost self-respect and the 
respect of others, of trickeries ve stooped to 
and that others have stooped to, of blasted 
friendships, of filthy tongues, of humbled 
pride and outraged decency. A _ high-class 
divorce! That is what I once said mine 
would be. There is no such thing. It’s a path 
of dishonor and muck. Like a fool I told my- 
self that my friends would understand. No- 
body understands. Everyone has smeared 
dirt on my name. Divorce a_ personal 
problem? Not a bit of it; it’s a_per- 
sonal tragedy. Laugh, jeer, shrug your 
shoulders with all the indifference in the 
world; every divorce means the tearing, the 
wrenching of human souls. I’ve heard of 
dinners to celebrate the final act of the law 
in ending a marriage. Divorce parties! 
They're either fakes or drunken attempts to 
forget. And, oh, the dreams, the visions, the 
buried hopes which have been furrowed up! 
God, once I believed I wouldn’t care! Shame, 
humiliation, heart-burning — that, my dear 
fellow, is divorce.” 

“All of which goes to show,” concluded 
Crosswaite, “that matrimony strikes to the 
very core of life and that outside of it there 
is nothing quite so deep as even the most 
shallow marriage.” 

















NEXT MONTH: “Am I My Husband’s Keeper ?”, a woman's 
fact story as repeated to Anna Steese Richardson, whose ex- 
tremely frank article “Kasy Alimony” in the March number 
shook the divorce colony to its none too stable foundations. 
This is another big gun in the McClure divorce campaign, and. 
more than incidentally, a shot fired in defense of Birth Control. 





VOICES 
By Witter Bynner 


THERE were lights and laughter 
And motions to and fro 
Of people as they enter, 
And people as they go . . . 


O there were many voices 
Vying at the feast, 
And through them I remember 


Yours — you spoke the least. 
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Whatever is worth 
growing — either in 
flowers or vegetables 
—you will find listed 
in Dreer’s Garden 
Book for 1916—all 
the standard, tested 
varieties as well as 
the season's best 
novelties Full in- 
structions as to what 
to plant, when to 
plant, how to plant 
are included, making it 
an invaluable guide- 
book for the amateur or 
professional gardener. 
Contains 288 pages; 
four color and four duo- 
tone plates. 

It features a number of 
noteworthy specialties in 
Vegetables, Sweet Peas, Asters 
and Phlox. 

Mailed free to you if you 
mention this publication. 


































Dreer’s Superb Asters. Selected strains of finest varieties 
for garden decoration or cutting. Packet of eight best 
colors mixed containing enough seed to produce more than 
one bundred plants——ten cents per packet Dreer’s 
Garden Book with each order, 

























Plants will mak cing bloom any- 
where in the United States six weeks 
after planting. I replace all that fail 
SHASTA DAISIES — largest 
m. ring 20c each, 6 for $1.00. 
LETS — sweet smelling, 15c each, 
8 for 31.00. Purpl h, 6 for $1.00 
urple 25c eac lor 
GERMAN | Witte 20c cach, 6 for $1.00 
: iris Yellow 15c each, 8 for $1.00 
Allitems prepaid: Ail the above plants are hardy 
anywhere. Will increase in size and beauty each year. 


FRE 6 giant flowering penay plants FREE with 
each $2.00 purchase. Order = aa 2 ly. 


BEN S. WESTHEIMER, 204 Third St., Joseph, Mo 


Send for list of hardy guaranteed tS. and ple ants 


20 Best Gladiol. 25c. 


Best flowering bulbs, al! colors 
mixed—Many new and fin 

Also 10 choice named Gladl- 
oli for 25c. Some of the hand- 

somest new and rare sorts known. 

Both lots, 3) bulbs for 40c. 
or for $1.00 we will send 100 mixed 
and the 10 named. 

All bulbs post paid with com- 
plete culture and catalog. 

Bi talo¢ of Flowers and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
+f — new Fruits free to all 

pply. We are the Lt 
growers of Gladiolus. , a Dahlias, Lillies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc.. Floral Park, N. ¥ 




















Horsford’s cold Weather Plants 


and Flower Seeds Ask for new catalogue offer- 
that Grow ing all the best kinds of 
| shrubs, trees, fruit stock, lilies, 
old-fashioned flowers, the kinds 
you need to buy if you live in a 
severe climate. Don’t fail to see 
it before placing spring orders, 


F.H. HORSFORD, Box C, Cuancorte, Vr. 














* 

hoicest Roses 

and how to grow them, fully de- 
scribed in our free 98-page Rose and 
Floral Guide. Nearly 400 varie- 
ties—18 in colors—‘‘the cream of 
the world’s best roses." All plants 
are guaranteed to grow and bloom 
Send for your Guide today 


ree Coen e WET neve 
ili, Box 172 


Try - » Fireless Cooker 
Me DaSicl 30 Days FREE 


—*-7 Cook every meal on it.% 
















[ ; If you are not satisfied and 
y delighted I will refund 
| ‘ Me every cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout, Full 
set of famous ‘“‘Wear Ever” 

aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 83, Detroit, Mich. 


44-124 PAGE 

0) P periodical, up-to- 

date; tells all you 

want to know about care and management 

ot poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 171, Syracuse, N.Y. 


° REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
41, bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
described, ge A color. Perfect poultry 
gulde—all facts prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book, Send 10c for it—today. 
8. H. GREIDER, Sox 24, Rheems, Pa. 






























Constructive 


Preparedness 
by 
Edward H,. Smith 





OW may a democracy maintain 
itself in a state of readiness 
against attack by nations or- 
ganized for military efficiency? 

The intricacy of the problem is fully 
attested by the multifarious contro- 
versies still in progress. It is not one 
that will be solved in America by any 
present plan or anything likely to be 
devised in the near future, unless radical 
departure from the contemplated line of 
action is taken. The American federal 
organization and the fundamental ideals 
of government furnish in themselves the 
chief obstacle. 

So far as naval policy is concerned, 
there can be little doubt as to the expe- 
dient. America can be attacked only 
from the sea. Her first line of defense 
is thus placed in the navy, and it is a 
maxim of war that the failure of the first 
line makes eventual victory ten times 
as difficult and many times more expen- 
sive. A powerful navy is, thus, dictated 
both by military and economic consider- 
ations. 

There is, of course, the added 
argument that the navy is the branch 
of military equipment least capable of 
hasty preparation. There is, moreover, 
no clash with American political ideals 
in the organization and maintenance of 
military power on the seas. 

The army presents a contrary propo- 
sition. A great standing military estab- 
lishment has always been considered 
inimical to free popular institutions, a 
postulate arrived at through knowledge 
of human history. There has always 
been abundant reason for the fear of 
militarism in a democracy, and the his- 
tory of events just preceding and leading 
up to this war has strengthened this 
concern. 

To this social objection to a large 
standing army must be added the eco- 
nomic consideration. It must be re- 
membered that the mere matter of the 
soldier's pay will mount into an enor- 
mous total. The glib will say that 
America can afford it if the poor nations 
of Europe and Asia find it possible. But 
the pay of the American regular and 
that of the foreign soldier will furnish a 
stunning comparison. Nor is it to be 
expected that the American citizen will 
submit to the conditions and rewards 
silently accepted abroad. 


HUS, important as it is to maintain 

an equipment sufficient for an emer- 
gency, the plans calling for standing 
forces of something like a million men 
come into conflict with two sane and 
serious objections. Is there a substitute 
plan? 

Some years ago I suggested a compro- 
mise, in the most tentative way, so that 
it probably gained no wider attention 
than that of a few army men. Briefly 
it was this: 

Modern wars are conducted aimost 
entirely by technically trained officers, 
so that the function of the line soldier 
becomes more and more mechanical and 
easily performed. The promise as to 
future conflicts is that machinery and 
technical appliances will play an ever 
more overshadowing réle, and the sol- 
dier, as he was understood a few years 
ago, a constantly less responsible one. 
Wars will be the feats of technicians. 
The electrician, the phy sicist, the aero- 
naut, the engineer, the chemist, will 
do the fighting of the future. The rank 
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pany, Birmingham, 
Ala. Frederick H. 
Daniels, Engineer. COVERS 
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THE CONTINENT 
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Residence of Mrs G. P. Barton. C. F. Driscoll, Architect, Pasadena, Cat. 


For Every Building Worth Protection 


Every building designed to be safe and permanent not only deserves but demands 
the protection of a fire-retardant roof, J-M Asbestos Roofings are effectively fire- 
retardant and combine the greatest economy in service, never requiring painting 
or coating yet lasting indefinitely. There is no kind of roof to which J-M Asbestos 
cannot be applied. For your home Johns-Manville offers J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles, less costly and lighter than tile or slate yet both fire-proof and artistic. 
Every J-M Roofing is backed by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


—a business principle carried into practice by means of an exclusive system of Roofing 
Registration originated and maintained by only this company When youw register your 
J-M Roofing with us you put it permanently in the care of this organization which places the 
satisfaction of its customers above every other consideration. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings including J-M Asbestos Built-Up and Ready Roofing for flat and sloping 
roofs, respectively, and Jj-M Transite Asbestos Shingles; are examined, approved, classified and 
labelled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board ot 
Fire Underwriters. To obtain authoritative advice on any roofing question write the Roofing 
Service Department of the nearest J-M Branch. This service is offered without obligation 
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Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Dragging, Sweating or Acrobatics. 


LET US SEND YOU “ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD“ 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sex:s 


When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
at our expense. Write to-day. 












TYPEWRITERS att prices 


| | Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
| in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 4 $18 to $s 
Underwoods $25 to $65 vals $30 to $65 

L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 = $23 to $45 
Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers #45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing is Winn Sieh ines 
them. Branch offices in principal cities. ree 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Oo. Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. Auto-Masseur jo Dept. 25, Hew York City 

















1° you realize that the Financial Department 
of McClure’s Magazine is different, to a 
marked degree, from the financial department of 
any other magazineP In the first place, Mr. 
Atwood has an audience of more than 600,000 
homes. It is a live, throbbing department, and 
it offers real help to you. McClure’s receives in 
the neighborhood of 500 inquiries per week, 
addressed <o the Financial Department. Mr. 
Atwood has had charge of this department from 
the beginning. He has you, Mr, Average 
Reader, in mind when he writes the interesting 
articles appearing each month. You cannot 
affo-d to miss his helpful articles 





























your advantage to read 


|| illustrated, full of valuable 
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||| weather as White Pine. 


durable; it holds its place perfectly for more than a lifetime, 
without warping or checking 
satisfactory 
economical wood for home- 


This long and 
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Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still] abundantly available 
| today, as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber 
dealer ts unable co supply it, we should appreciate the opportuaicy of being 
helpful 1 in securing it. Send for booklet now There is no charge 
for jt to prospecave home-builders. 
The Nort - Pine Manusecnacess’ Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
| ae ensee ct Meee Namcaed 1422 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 





F you are planning to build a home you will find it to 
on the material you are going to use. 


concise statement of the merits of 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building 1 in America have proved that 
no other wvod so successfully withstands exposure to the 


this booklet before you decide 
It is beautifully 
suggestions, and gives a short, 


And it 1s more than simply 


or opening at the joints. 
service makes it the most 
building. 


























™ Throw fey 
Your Worn Tires” 


fou eat. get 5,000 miles more service out of them by 
“half-soling” them with durable Steel Stucded 
Treads. European Motorists have been doing 
this for tne past 3 years and getting from 10,000 
to 15,00 miles from one set of tires 
In eight months over 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are saving 
$50 to $200 « year in Lire expense 
4 without a cent deposit, 
We Deliver Free prepay express and let you 
be the judge. Durabte Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guarantee for 


5,000 wiles withoot paacture. Applied in your 
own garage In 30 minutes 

° offered to motorists in 
Special Discount $70 “‘ectitory “Gn nest 


shipment direct from faevory. 
Mail the coupon TODAY for full 


P Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


429 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 

D 29 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, ll. 
720-294 Wooiworth Bidg., New York 
Gentlemen :— Please ne nd me without obligation, 

full informs ation. sample and guarantee 


information. 
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Boyd Syllabic System——written with only nine char 
acters No “‘positions,’ * a0 “ruled lines” no “shad- 
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practical system that can be leaned > days of 
home study, ween spare time. For (ul! descriptive 
matter, free, 
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and file of armies will be merely laborers. 
For most branches of the service 1 will 
be possible to prepare men of ordinary 
intelligence in a few weeks 

But officers with technical educations 
will be required in ever greater propor- 
tion to the number of the forces em 
ployed. 

The present war has revealed, in the 
collapse of Russia’s first campaign and 
the tardiness of the British, the fact 
that the best troops are useless without 
finished officers, and military men expect 
forthcoming events to demonstrate that 
officers cannot be made lo order in a 
few months or years. Io this fact alone 
the student of war finds the occult 
secret of Germany’s surprising achieve 
ments 

Thus the real preparedness is a pro- 
vision of officers I proposed, some 
years ago, that the federal government 
establish a number of schools on the 
West Point order (preferably in half a 
dozen states) where young Americans 
might receive free that most excellent 
technical education now given at the 
school for officers. The course ought 
to be enlarged and modified in sucha 
way that this training might turn out 
graduates equally capable for civil pur- 
suits. 

One school might, under this system, 
turn out thoroughly efficient engineers 
Another might develop mechanical 
experts, and so on through all the 
branches of technical knowledge useful 
in war and in peace. 

On graduation these young officers 
would be assigned to commands or to 
practical military encampments and 
there given the opportunity to demon- 
strate their theoretical equipment, After 
this brief supplementary training all 
but the chosen few would be turned 
back into civil life as though they had 
been newly graduated from some uni- 
versity. They would be recalled to 
training encampments for brief periods 
every year or two, and they could be 
required to keep in touch by reading 
with the newer developments of military 
science, much as the physician, the law- 
yer and the engineer maintains familiar 
ity with what is going on. 

In case of war these thoroughly 
trained officers would be subject to im- 
mediate call, ready to assume charge 
of civilian levies 


HE advantages of this system may 

be briefly summed up. There would 
be reasonably efficient military prepared. 
ness without the need of maintaining a 
menacing and costly standing army of 
much greater size than the present force. 
The saving over any other system would 
be enormous. But one of the greatest 
advantages would be found to be social. 
These schools would turn out every year 
thousands of trained men, fully equipped 
for profitable civil pursuits. Just that 
many thousands of young men unable to 
pay for university courses would be pro- 
vided with proper education, and the 
influence on national development must 
be considerable and desirable. 

If this plan were adopted, radical 
changes in the nature of the standing 
army would be necessary. Cavalry is 
an obsolete branch. No attention need 
be given it. Infantry, with such officers 
provided, can be raised and trained in a 
very brief period. Thus no great stand- 
ing infantry establishment would be 
needed. On the other hand, there must 
be pre-provision of great masses of 
artillery, whether this branch of the 
future military forces uses gunpowder 
or some newer agency of destruction 
There must also be vast preparedness 
in all the arms and materials of war- 
fare. 

The summing up of the whole plan 
rests, of course, on the proposition of 
technical and scientific preparedness, 
mstead of the preparedness of the bu- 
man mdividual, as in the past. 
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SEX PROBLEMS 
IN WORRY AND 
WORK. 35y Ww. lft towaro, u> 


A frank and simple statement of the causes of 
worry and distress among men and women, and 
the best methods to pursue to securt permanent 
reliel. A revelation of the tremendous problems 
in sex physiology and psychology, embodying 
the very latest discoveries and conclusions of 
modern medical science. Undeniably a book 
that you should read at your earliest oppor. 
tunity, to remove some of your own perplexities 
and to help you save the members of your family 
from needless fears 


CHAPTERS 

« Worry and the Pumitive By 
Foices ot Natue. 

3 The Sexual Piobiem of & - 

the Neurasthenic 

Why You Worry Over 

Unknown Fears. 

. Internal Ses Forces and 

Theit Effect Upon Effict- 

ency. 

6. How Emotions — Fear, 
Anger. Love. JeaJousy— 
sauee Injury to Bodily 
Health 

7. Character and Sesuahity 


Bound in Cloth 
By Prepaid Mail $1.00 mn 


Send for detarled circutar giving full information. 


EDWARD J. CLODE, 158 Fitth Avenue. New York 
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A LESSON IN CAUTION 


He was a vete:an woodsman. In his belt just in 
fronc of his right thigh he car ried a la; ge hunting 
knife in a leather sheath. Evidently he had left the 
trail and sat down upon a log to rest; as he did so 
the knife penetrated the large artery (femoral) in 
the thigh and he bled ro death in three minutes. 
His body was found in this position a month later. 
There's a lesson tp caution to: alt campe:s to be tearnea 
from this sad experience. No matte: how woods wise 
we a.e thee is always ao oppo:tunoity to learn more 


THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 


Has been carefully setected trom a list of several hundred 
titles for this very pu pose The.e are seven books, each 
complete, each written by aa expert Each fits the pocket 
for ready refe:ence or the bookshelt for future consultation 


The Titles Are: 


Backwoods Surgery 
and Medicine 


By De C S Moony 
Winter Camping 


By W S CaRpeENtTeER 


Camp Cookery 
By Horace Kepsart 
Packing and Portaging 


By DrLtton Wactace 


Tracks and Tracking Taxidermy 
By JosepH BRUNNER By LEON L Paag 
The Canoe, its selection care and use 
By ROBERT PINKERION 
There is a wondertui funda ot into:mation 19 thts brary 
for the beginne: and expert alike 
SEND NO MONEY 


Tms offer, whicn also inctudes a year's subscription to 
OUTING 1s subject to yous approval It you are no 


satisfied return the books at our expense. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





OUTINS PUBLISHING CO., McC. 4 


141 West 36th Street, New York 

Send me prepaid on approval your Camper’s Own 
Library of 7 volumes uniformly bound in green cloth. also the 
Outing magazine for twelve months If I keep the books T wilt 
remit $}.00 a month for 7 months for the books and magazine 
Otherwise, 1 will ceturn the books within ten days at your es 


pense and my subscription to Outing will be cancelled. lit 
18 more convenient to pay in one amount, you may remit 
Name. . 

BERN e601 cum ve anne e «6 os e nee 
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